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Building a Motor Car wi 


Do you happen to know where a jeweller 
keeps his diamonds? 


Except when they are on display in his 
window, he keeps them locked up in his 
safe or vault. He does this to protect them 
from bandits and thieves—for diamonds 
are extremely valuable. The finest dia- 
monds, when cut by a master gem-cutter, 
are worth as much as $800 a carat. There 
are about 151 carats to the ounce—so you 
can see that even the smallest collection 
of diamonds would be worth a fortune. 


Diamonds are generally thought of as 
ornaments. People wear them in rings, 
in scarf-pins, or incrusted in bracelets and 
necklaces. The kings and queens of olden 
days wore diamonds in their crowns— 
for no other gems are so resplendent. 


There is another use for diamonds, how- 
ever—one which will surprise you, if you 
haven't already heard about it. 


Diamonds are used in the Cadillac factory 
in the making of Cadillac and La Salle 
engines—because no other substance can 
attain and hold the precise degree of 
accuracy necessary to Cadillac’s standards. 
Diamonds will cut the hardest metals 
known. Steel, bronze, iron—and even 
emery—yield before the diamond. 


The machine illustrated at the right, used 


to finish connecting rod 


bearings, shows one use 
ad 
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that is made of diamonds 
in the Cadillac factory. 
Cadillac's connect- 
ing rod bearings 
must be finished 
with extreme accu- 
racy, for the rod 
must fit the wrist 
pin and crankshaft 
with absolute ex- 
actness in order to 
secure absence of 
friction: and looseness. The perfection 
of these fits has a great bearing on the 
length of life and service of the engine. 
The slightest looseness would cause 
the bearing to be hammered out of 
shape under the power of the motor. 
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This illustration shows a native 
African miner being inspected before 
he leaves a diamond mine. The most 
careful search is made of every ne 
miner to make certain that he is not ©& 

secreting a diamond anywhere about 
bis person. Even cuts on his body are 
the object of scrutiny—for miners 
have been known to escape with 


diamonds hidden in wounds! 


To assure this precise degree of accuracy, 
theconnecting rod is fitted with bronze and 
Babbitt bearings, which are fashioned to 
exact sizeon the machineshownintheillus- 
tration. The cutters in this machine are genuine 
diamonds. Any other cutting tool 
would wear away too rapidly 
to give the precise control 
necessary to Cadillac’s standards. 


If an opportunity ever offers 
for you to make a trip through 
the Cadillac plants, Cadillac 
cordially invites you to do so. 
You will find it extremely 
interesting to see, with your own 
eyes, just how carefully Cadillac 
and La Salle cars are built—for 
there are other processes just as 
interesting as Cadillac’s use of diamonds. 
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*50,000 in Awards 


for Boys 


Have you joined the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild? This organization, sponsored by the 
Fisher Body Corporation to foster the spirit .of 
craftsmanship, offers to.every boy from 12. to 19 
years of age an opportunity to share in awards 
totalling more than $50,000. Competition 


centers around the building of amodel Napoleonic 


Coach, for.which complete plans.and drawings 
are furnished by the Guild. See your-Cadillac- 
La Salle dealer.today. He will.enroll you in.the 
Guild—free of charge—and will see that you are 
supplied with all available material. 


Join the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild 


CADILLAC-LA SAG 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OSHAWA, CANADA 
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FROM COVER TO COVER 


AVE you started to read “Air Mail 
Pilot,” that begins in this issue of 
Boys’ Lire? It is the life story of a 
real pilot and a famous one, “Eddie” 
Allen, who has been flying for more than 
twelve years. His “hours in the air” run to 
more than five thousand—enough flying to 
take him twenty times around the world. And 
every hair-raising escape from death, each 
sudden side-slip and miraculous recovery, each 
nose-dive into the ground, is set down as it 
actually occurred. It is a whole course in 
aviation, better, in many ways, than the one 
Allen himself received from “Tom Cat” Jones. 
“Air Mail Pilot” is not fiction; it is not even 
exaggerated. It is the real thing. 


You know Harold Sherman’s ath- 


with that it’s only necessary to mention them to 
make you want to turn the pages and see what 
happens next—the third installment of Russell 
Gordon Carier’s “His Own Star,” the fourth 
installment of the mighty “Pee-Wee Harris, 
Warrior Bold,” by Percy K. Fitzhugh, and the 
final chapter of Edward J. Morrow’s, “The Land 
of the Monsters.”’ 


And if you want the exploits of the Northwest 
Mounted, read “Live Bait,” by J. S. Allman. 
Another page or so, and you can get more 
Scouting fiction: “One or Two Maps,” by 
Leonard K. Smith. Or you can learn about 


sprinting from Sol Metzger’s informative 
dope. Or—but the list gets too long! 


Read the issue yourself, from cover to cover. 


EXT month? We think you'll like it still 
better. 

In the first place, next month we’re going to 
start in giving you a new kind of article that 
we figure no wide-awake boy can afford to skip 
—short, packed-full-of-meat summaries of things 
you want to know about—little-known, interest- 
ing facts about all sorts of animals and expedi- 
tions and discoveries and insects, and—well, 
wait and see for yourself. 


For fiction, we’re packing three of your favorite 
authors into a single issue : Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Harold Sherman, and Paschal Strong. “ Looking 
After Leslie” is what Ralph Henry Barbour calls 
his story of prep school life. And what a lad 
Leslie turned out to be!—‘“Four Against 

Five” is Sherman’s story—hasket- 








letic stories. This time it’s hockey, 


ball. You know you'll want to get 
























that. And Lieutenant Strong has 
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United States. 


Probably you read the first in- 
stallment of Paul Siple’s story of 
life on the great Antarctic Ice Bar- 
rier. If you did, you're all set to 
enjoy this one, with its account of 
penguins that seem almost human. 
The only pity is that we haven’t 
room for more of this real adven- 
turing of Sea Scout Siple. But if 
you want to read the whole account, 
you can find it in Paul’s book, “A 
Boy Scout with Byrd,” that is just 
being published by Putnam’s. 

The other serials you are very 
likely already so well acquainted 
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called, because during those years he 
was pilot of one of the strange 
machines that Mr. Edison has said 
will sooner or later revolutionize all 
aviation—helicopters. A helicopter 
that flew, too, again and again, and 
finally crashed when Allen was flying 
it. More grief! But no damage at 
all compared to what he suffered 
when his glider turned over in Ger- 
many, a couple of years before, while 
he was a hundred feet or more above 
the tree-tops, and dropped him—but 
there we go again! That’s another 
one of the things that’s got to keep 
until you get a chance to read it 
for yourself! 
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ON FLASHLIGHTS! 


FLASHLIGHTS have a tough time in fire de- 
partments. They’re banged against ladders, 
soaked with water, dropped on floors, and 
bumped all around. Yet, no matter how 
rough they’re treated, they musn’t go on the 
blink. If they do, a fireman’s out of luck! 

That’s why you don’t catch firemen with 
flashlights that need to be babied. They get 
the kind that can take it on the chin. Most of 
them get Evereadys. And the Boy Scout 
Eveready, at that! 

A flashlight good enough for firemen is 
good enough for you! 
been approved as the Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight, by the National Boy Scout Council. 


Especially when it’s 


You want a Boy Scout Eveready the 
minute you get one in your hands. It feels 
strong. It is strong! And when you press the 
button, you uncork a streak of ripping light 
— 400 feet long. It’s a flashlight-and-a-half! 

Take a look at one of these nifty lights. 
All good hardware, drug, electrical, sporting- 
goods, and auto-accessory stores have them. 
They’re only two dollars — batteries and all! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide [qa and Carbon Corporation 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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The Boy Scout Eveready with 
the Scout insignia on the side 
of the head. Ribbon marking 
on khaki-colored case covered 
by registered trade-mark. 























Eveready Flashlight Batteries—a couple 
of these in a Boy Scout Eveready knocks 
night for a loop! Only ten cents each. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


use in life. 


Scouting, too, has come of age. 


twenty-one years it has summoned Youth to the great 
adventure. of. lofty .living. 
year marks Youth's formal passage to legal maturity, 
so the coming of ‘the twenty-first year of the Boy 
Scout movement in America marks its entry into an 
era of maturer service. 
through years of increasing usefulness to release 
that deep love of humanity, that eagerness to make 
life fuller and sturdier, that is the very core of 
democracy itself. 


fare 


Boyhood is the period of development. 
By the time he comes of age a boy has acquired, 

in body, brains, and character, the tools he must 
His work and play, his love of 
camping and knowledge of nature, his courage, his 
sportsmanship, his desire to serve his fellow men, 
have become a part of him, of what he will always be. 


As, the twenty-first 


I hope it may continue 
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THE CAMPER OF THE RAPIDAN 


How Young Herbert Hoover Learned the Ways of Out-of-Doors, 
While He Was Developing the Power That Made Him President 


By Myron M. Stearns 


WO miles from the crest of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in a deep basin among steep, 
tree-covered slopes, lies the camp that 
during the past two years has become the 
most famous in the world: President Hoover's 
Summer Camp on the Rapidan. 
_ White water rushes past on two sides; brown build- 
ings among the hemlock trees are placed on the V 
formed by two forks of the stream; the right and left 
“prongs”—as they are called in the Virginia moun- 
tains—of the Rapidan. Each tumbling stream is from 
ten to thirty feet wide, with a foot or more of water 
rushing over the rocks. The roar of it fills the air. 
In the pools you can see an occasional trout; big ones, 
some of them, too. Near the camp, where no fishing 
is done, they are so tame that if you throw a pebble 
in the water they will rush out at it—or perhaps drift 
slowly into the open to look you over. 

There are a dozen or so of the brown buildings, each 
with three or four rooms and big stone fireplaces; all so 
carefully placed among the trees that each one seems 
to be alone. One with a particularly wide porch, 
overlooking the juncture of the stream, is for the 
President, one is the mess-hall, others are for guests, 
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and soon. The elevation of the camp is about 2,500 
feet, the mountains surrounding it so closely rise to 
nearly 4,000. . In the woods there are squirrels and 
rabbits and coons; further down the slopes towards 
the valley, there are wild turkeys, and quail. Yet the 
first foothills are only a few miles away, and it is only 
90 miles, three and a half hours by automobile across 
great battlefields of the Civil War, to Washington. 

Two things have made possible this camp in the 
wilderness among the woods and hills and streams, 
and birds and little squirrels of the forest, and yet so 
close to the stores and sidewalks, and traffic of Wash- 
ington, the Capital of the United States. The first is 
the automobile, that has dwarfed distances and made 
ninety miles an easy journey of a few hours instead of 
three or four hard days’ travel on horseback. The other 
is President Hoover, who grew up from a boy called 
Bertie and a student in geology at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

There have been six Presidents since automobiles 
chugged into the picture, but Mr. Hoover is the first 
one of them to want, and get, a real mountain- 
wilderness camp within four hours of his desk. 

That is a significant thing, and a very interesting 


one—particularly if you happen to be a Scout, and 
have come to know for yourself something of what 
real out-of-doors can do for you. 

When Herb Hoover was eleven years old he moved 
from the farmlands of Iowa to Oregon. His father 
had died when he was six, and his mother when he was 
nine. Herbert was sent to his uncle on the Willamette 
River, Dr. John Minthorn. That was in 1885, when 
most of Oregon was still about as untouched as the 
region immediately surrounding the Rapidan Camp 
is today. But it was not until about six years later 
that the real development of Herb Hoover, camper, 
began—the development that had a good deal to do, 
I believe, with the ability that gave him an oppor- 
tunity later on, to become President. 

He went to college when he was seventeen. Stan- 
ford University was brand new. He was a member 
of the first entering class. The geology department 
was not started until half his freshman year was gone. 
There were only eleven students, at first, in the de- 
partment. Hoover got a job (he had only $300 to 
start college with and had to earn his own way) doing 
office work for Dr. Branner, head of the department. 
And when summer vacation came along, Dr. Branner 
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took him to Arkansas, to work with him on a geological 
survey that he was making for the State. 

Making a survey for a topographical map of a State 
is hard work. But it meant grand out-of-doors 
living. All summer young Hoover was camping in the 
open, climbing over the Ozarks and hiking until he was 
dead-tired, lugging surveying instruments, helping to 
make camp, wearing old clothes and getting physically 
lean and brown and hard-muscled. 

It isn’t every college student who has such a chance 
as that, between his freshman and sophomore years, 
by any means. And even of the few who do have or 
find such an opportunity, still fewer have energy and 
determination enough to take it. “Vacation” is what 
most college freshmen look forward to, rather than a 
summer of hard work. Hoover was lucky, in having 
the chance to spend such a summer, and in inheriting 
sense enough to take it, eagerly. 

That first college summer was a beginning. A year 
later there was another. United States Geological 
Survey, this time. Again he got the job through Dr. 
Branner, for whom he had made good the summer 
before. The work was in the Sierras, visiting mines 
and observing mineral deposits. Much of Hoover's 
traveling was done on horseback. 


FRIEND of mine who has had a chance as the 

Dean of an Engineering college, and later as a 
college president (he is Dr. Herman Schneider of the 
University of Cincinnati) to watch many college men 
develop as they engaged under his direction in different 
occupations, tells me that a geologist has opportuni- 
ties greater than almost any others. On a field trip.a 
geologist always has to be alert. He is continually 
using his power of observation. He has to use the 
knowledge he has already acquired in interpreting the 
new things that he sees. Iron is iron, and copper is 
copper, and quartz is quartz, and gold is gold, all over 
the world, but each mountain is different from every 
other, each ore deposit is different; continually using 
the knowledge that you already have to solve new 
problems, noticing rocks and contours and out- 
croppings and shoulders visible to the eye on the 
surface of the earth to read the world’s history and 
learn what is below the surface and can not be seen, 
develops good brain power. 

Besides that, natural surroundings, woods and out- 
door trails and tracks and bird notes, bring out good 
powers of observation anyway. Our far ancestors lived 
under such conditions, acutely aware of each sound and 
sign that might mean either food or danger. We re- 
spond in the same way. It is one of the things that 
has made Scouting such a fascinating and powerful 
thing, during all these twenty-one years of its develop- 
ment in America. 

With young Hoover, locating and checking upon 
mineral deposits in the Sierras -of California supple- 
mented and carried along the development begun in 
the Arkansas Ozarks the summer before. And 
all the time he was be- 
coming more and more 
an outdoors man, a real 
camper, “roughing it” 
comfortably, and feel- 
ing each year more at 
home in the woods, 
among the hills, and 
under the starsat night. 

While we all of us 
have ancestry that re- 
sponds to these things 
if given a chance, with ° 
Herbert Hoover, I 
think, it was particu- 
larly strong. In follow- 
ing the great camper’s 
trail out into the open, 
he showed almost ex- 
actly the same traits 
that had appeared in 
his father’s people all 
through the six gener- 
ations that had come 
before him. They were 
all pioneers. 

In the first place it 
took the courage of 
pioneers to come to 
America, in Colonial 
days, at all. All the 
Hoover people, on both 
sides, had that—sturdy 
farming stock, all of 
them. Hoovers and 
Minthorns and Younts, 
with first names like 
Laban and Benajah 
and Jesse and Eli. In 
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There is no sport comparable to roughing it in camp. 
official cares. “Alla 


1740 Andrew Hoover, Herbert Hoover’s great great- 
great-grandfather, decided that Maryland was getting 
too crowded. Hemoved on to North Carolina, pioneer- 
ing. His son, John Hoover, pioneered again, journey- 
ing from North Carolina to settle in Ohio in 1802. Half 
a century later the next Hoover, Jesse, went with his 
son Eli still further into the West, to settle with other 
Quakers—all the Hoovers belonged to the “ Friends” — 
on the virgin prairies of Iowa. That was in 1853. 

So when eleven-year-old Herbert, grandson of Eli, 
went to pioneer country in Oregon, and later, as a 
Stanford undergraduate, tramped the Ozarks and 
Sierras with surveying set or geologist’s hammer, he 
was showing the same response that his fathers had 
shown, again and again, before him. 

In 1894 Hoover was twenty years old. That sum- 
mer, as during the preceding year, he worked for the 
United States Geological Survey in the Sierras. More 
horseback riding, camp fires, majestic mountains, and 
still night in the open. That year it was in what was 
called the Pyramid Peak quadrangle, between beauti- 
ful Lake Tahoe on the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada line, and Pyra- 
mid Lake lying in dry country 
among bare mountains to the 
northeast. 

Still less than twenty-one 
years old, Hoover graduated 
from Stanford in 1895. By 
that time he wasa real camper. 
His summers of outdoors and 
observations had marked him 
quite as definitely as his winter 
work in the new university 
class rooms. Working at Stan- 
ford, as Dr. Branner’s office- 
assistant brought him in 
enough money, added to the 
amounts (usually around 
$200) he earned in the sum- 
mer, to pay hisway. But no 
more. When he graduated, 
he had to find a job. 

He went up at once to 
Nevada City. It was hardly 
more than a mining camp. He 
tried to get work as a mining 
engineer. When he couldn’t 
find a job of that sort, he 
signed on as a day-laborer, 
pushing ore-carts in the May- 
flower mine—two dollars and 
a half for eight hours’ work. 

Presently he had saved 
enough to make a visit to San 
Francisco, where he asked for 
work at the office of one of the 
most prominent mining men of 


the Pacific Coast, Louis Janin. 














































President Hoover takes this opportunity to relax from 
‘an Hoover, a former Scout, sits at the President’s right 
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How he got a temporary job in Janin’s office, and 
began learning about administrative work, is a different 
story. He began turning really into two men—just as 
most of us, in one way or another, do also. One of these 
two Hoovers, who became a great administrator of 
mines and food and commerce and later President of 
the United States, does not concern us in this particular 
account. The other man, the camper, the pioneer, who 
loves and understands out-of-doors and gets comfort 
and strength and ability from it, does. 


HAT Hoover, fortunately, found further oppor- 

tunity for development while working for Janin. He 
was given missions to various mines and other proper- 
ties in California and Nevada and the Southwest. He 
was sent to look over a “ gravel proposition,” in Colo- 
rado, for example, where he had to survey the property 
and run ditch-lines and bring in water. 

He went into the Southwest as assistant to the 
superintendent of Janin’s New Mexico and Arizona 
properties, and camped for weeks together out in the 
sagebrush, or lived in 
the primitive frontier 
hotels of small desert 
mining towns. 

The buzz-z of a 
rattlesnake at midday 
in some dry arroyo be- 
came as familiar to him 
as the weird howling of 
the coyotes at night, 
under a waning moon. 
The peace and serenity 
of the vast desert 
spaces gave him per- 
spective, and poise. 
Your real frontiers- 
man or Scout is usually 
gravely at ease with 
other men, as you may 
have had a chance to 
notice already for your- 
self; it is as though the 
stars and great trees 
taught him something 
not to be learned in city 
streets—that moun- 
tains are more impor- 
tant than men, and 
storms more powerful 
than strategems. 

Of course the Num- 
ber Two Hoover, the 
administrator and busi- 
ness Man, was coming 
along also. Young 
Herbert’s first salary 
with Janin was nothing 
at all—he was merely 
being useful around the 
office until something 
turned up. The next 
mark was $50 a month. 
Then it was $150 a 
month. Then, as he 
became still more valu- 
able, $250 a month. 

Suddenly the entire 
picture changed. Mr. 
Janin recommended 
him to British investors 
who wanted to find a 
capable young Ameri- 
can engineer to assist in 
the development of new 
gold mines in Western 
Australia. Hoover got 
the job—$7,500 a year, 
while he was still only 
twenty-four years old 

Western Australia 
turned out to be desert 
all over again, even 
more dry than Arizona 
and New Mexico. In- 
land from the moist 
and _ semi-arid strips 
along the coast, the 
country around __ the 
gold mines was flat, 
covered with dwarf ev- 
calyptus trees or shrubs 
—the famous “bush” 
of Australia—and so 
dry that the dust rose 
in clouds along the 
straight, rough roads. 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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JACK JOUETT. AN UNKNOWN HERO 


By Davenport Steward 


N UNKNOWN newspaper poet has sung of 
Jack Jouett, America’s almost unknown 
hero: 


Hearken, good people, awhile abide 
And hear of stout Jack Jouett’s ride, 
How he rushed his steed, nor stopped nor stayed 
Till he warned the people of Tarleton’s Raid. 


It is America’s shame that Jack Jouett sleeps in 
an unknown grave, some- 
where in the back yard of 
the old Swan Tavern. It 
is America’s shame that 
the noble captain of Vir- 
ginia militia was not re- 
compensed; or, at least, his 
memory preserved, as was 
that of Paul Revere. Only 
Virginia, his native state, 
remembers him and _ his 
great service; and even 
Virginia was somewhat 
tardy in so doing. 

At Cuckoo Tavern, 
Louisa County, Va., June 
8, 1781, was one John 
Jouett, Jr., a captain of 
Virginia militia, who had 
obtained leave from his 
regiment in order that he 
might look over some 
family property. He was 
not especially noted, this 
young man, whose counte- 
nance delighted everyone; 
his only accomplishments 
were the ability to be 
liked, the ability to enjoy 
excellent living, and the 
ability to breed and raise 
fine horses. His blooded 
hunters and racers were 
the pride of the county, 
and a certain bay mare, 
whose name was, strange- 
ly enough, Prince Charlie, 
was reputed to be the 
swiftest creature on four 
feet that ever trod 
the surrounding seven 
counties. This same 
mare, incidentally—and luckily—was with Jouett. 

Even while on leave, the instinct of the soldier 
was strong in the militiaman, and-he had captured 
a British dragoon, who wore a gorgeous uniform of 
blue. With the uniform went a helmet with a horse- 
hair plume. This uniform was conveniently nearby; 
possibly, the captain admired its looks. 

Suddenly, however, the uniform was forgotten; 
from up the long road from Williamsburg came the 
thunder of hoofs approaching fast. Jouett, who 
valued his skin—he, by the way, was one of the 
signers of the Albemarle County Declaration of 
Independence—concealed himself. One never knew 
in those troublous times whether friends or enemies 
approached. Nor was he too soon; a few minutes 
later the hard-bitten regiment commanded by 
Colonel Banastre Tarleton swept by, riding with 
their customary reckless speed. All this Jouett ob- 
served; and he also recollected that Tarleton’s 
soubriquet, “Bloody Tarleton,” was not unearned. 
Tarleton, without a doubt, was bent on mischief— 
and his idea of mischief was no “tame” conception, 
as Jouett well knew. 

The Virginia Assembly had been forced to move 
from Williamsburg, due to the proximity of Lord 
Cornwallis and his troops; and it was to Charlottes- 
ville, the home of Jack Jouctt, that they had come to 
convene. Therefore, Jouett knew instantly what 
Tarleton sought. He also knew what Tarleton very 
probably knew: Thomas Jefferson’s home, Monti- 
cello, lay en route, and that wise man was at home; 
and three signers of the Declaration of Independence 
convened with the legislature. These were Richard 
Henry (“Light Horse Harry”) Lee, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., and Benjamin Harrison. Add to these Patrick 
Henry, and you have a complete list of those es- 
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pecially wanted. Of course, the forty legislators 
would be a rich haul for the young British colonel; 
but the five mentioned would be cream in the coffee. 
Very probably, the “cream” was more desired than 
the “‘coffee.” 


peserrs mind was made up by the time the last 
dragoon had passed; within a few moments, he 
was clothed in the captured soldier’s uniform of blue, 





Through the forest at midnight they rode the long fifty miles to Charlottesville 


while the horsehair plume floated gallantly over his 
head. Prince Charlie was brought around; Jouett 
mounted. They started off on their long night ride— 
for it was midnight, and the ride was to be to Char- 
lottesville, fifty miles through rough country. Jouett, 
who knew every by-path in the vicinity, dared not 
follow the highway, due to Tarleton’s presence; he 
must go "cross country! 

Low branches ‘bent over to sweep the rapid and 
incautious rider from his seat; pits and holes, both 
natural and those dug by animals, lay in wait to 
catch his ‘horse’s leg; vines dangled and twisted, like 
serpents; thick grass grew lush and rank, hiding 
holes; and, perhaps, worst of all, parts of the country 
were overgrown with brier bushes of all sorts. 

The mare must have felt that the safety of some 
of the heads of the embryo nation rested largely upon 
her shoulders, figuratively speaking; for she flew like 
the wind, ever urged onward by Jouett. Perhaps 
the rider touched her with his spurs now and then; 
but usually he whistled cheerily—though he was in 
danger of losing his eyesight and worse! To the day 
of his death, it is said, his face bore the marks of that 
ride—the’ deep cuts and scratches inflicted by the 
briers! But he stuck to his self-appointed task. 

Once the mare slipped and fell; but her bright 
courage, bolstered by Jouett’s love and understanding 
for and of horses brought her to her feet; and away 
they went, ever heading toward Charlottesville. 
Once, while crossing an open stretch, Jouett found 
himself in plain view of Tarleton’s troopers, who 
were riding on the comparative ease of the highway. 
Incidentally, they rode some of Virginia’s best 
blooded horses; Colonel Tarleton never scrupled to 
requisition what he wanted. 

Several of the hardened ruffians, in pursuance of 


their duty, gave chase; and they added a bit of spice 
by the use of pistols. The balls whistled harmlessly 
by Jouett, though; and he continued. The rough 
British soldiers, entertaining no desire to race through 
briery thickets, and still less desire to become sepa- 
rated from their regiment in enemy country, soon 
gave up the chase. And Jouett fled on into the 
blackness of the night. 

About dawn the heroic rider reached the ford of 
the river, two miles from 
Monticello. Here he paused 
for a moment to allow the 
mare a few hasty gulps of 
water; then, on they went, 
splashing through the ford 
and up toward the Man- 
sion. 

It is said that a certain 
Mrs. Walker, wife of a 
Dr. Walker, detained Tarle- 
ton at her home. The cruel 
and saturnine colonel had 
ridden into the yard of the 
handsome Walker home and 
demanded breakfast. She 
graciously complied. Twice 
she had a sumptuous break- 
fast prepared; twice the 
dragoons of the legion 
seized it. Tarleton, be- 
coming impatient, de- 
manded of her the cause. 
She told him, and he 
speedily put a stop to this. 
Then, he ate the third 
breakfast. Rumor has it, 
to use an old expression, 
that Jouett asked Mrs. 
Walker to use the strategy; 
but let us give credit to 
the good patriot. That 
which was vital was ac- 
complished—Tarleton was 
delayed. 


ACK JOUETT, his face 

a welter of blood and 
his clothes almost torn 
from his body, swept up to 
the veranda of Monticello. 
Here he shouted for Jeffer- 
son, a warm personal friend of his. A servant ap- 
peared, with Mr. Jefferson behind him. Quickly 
and coherently, Jouett explained the cause of his 
condition and advised Jefferson to flee for his life. 
Then he sped away. 

Jefferson, it is related, dispatched his wife and 
children to a place of safety, six miles away. Then, 
with calm ease he deserted the place. It is rather 
exciting to note that Tarleton’s troopers, approxi- 
mately ten minutes later, rode their mounts through 
the great house. 

Meantime, Jack Jouett, riding on a fairly good road, 
was “making time.” He warned everyone along 
the road with his shout concerning the approach of 
“Bloody Tarleton” and his troops. Into Charlottes- 
ville he thundered. There he warned the legislators; 
they scattered without parley. It was the old com- 
mand. ‘“‘Every man for himself!” 

Jouett hastened to the Swan Tavern, his father’s 
inn. Inside the tavern, weak from wounds sustained 
at Guilford Court House, was General Stevens, of 
the Revolutionary Army. Jouett sounded the alarm. 
Then, he procured a fresh, fast horse for himself; for 
Stevens he procured an old, broken-down, ambling 
nag, and the clothes of a poor farmer. They rode 
out together, Jouett restraining his fiery animal. 

The dragoons, under Tarleton, put in an appear- 
ance; they saw the brilliantly uniformed Jouett and 
the “farmer” on the ambling horse. Already angry 
—for they had captured but seven of the members of 
the Virginia Assembly—they streamed out in pursuit. 
And advising Stevens that he would lead them on, 
Jouett fled away on his fleet horse. 

Past Stevens clanked the incensed regiment. Of 
what use would a poor country clod be to them? 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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™ EEDER” MILLER, we called him, and what 
a feeder that boy was! You don’t know 
what a feeder is? No, it doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with eating. Not this kind of a 

feeder. I’m talking about a hockey feeder—a guy 


who feeds the puck to team-mates so they can do the 
scoring. Get me? Feed is a synonym for the word 
“pass.” Old man Webster comes pretty close to de- 
fining it when he says: “to supply with that which is 
used or wanted.” Well, the puck is sure used, and 
when the game is close it’s sure wanted by both teams 
because you simply can’t score without it! 

Funny thing—as good a feeder as Jack Miller is— 
he’s a rotten shot. He can’t just seem to get the 
knack of flipping that puck in the net, but he fits into 
team play like a missing cog. He’s always bobbing 
up on the ice in the right! place to stick-handle the 
puck out of a jam and feed it to one of our guys in 
the open. Coach Dunne calls him our “stabilizer,” 
which is enough to send you to the dictionary again. 
But what Coach means is that Feeder’s a bird we can 
depend on when the going’s tough. Feeder never 
gets ruffled, he takes his time, breaks up formation 
after formation and keeps the puck feeding back to 
our wings and center. 

“T’ll get you the puck!” he tells us, time and again. 
“You get the scores!” 

And I want to tell you it makes the rest of us fellows 
feel like we’ve got the rock of Gibraltar on our side 
to have Feeder Miller in there at right defense, taking 
the brunt of the enemy attack and getting the puck 
back for us when we've lost it. You know, the spec- 
tacular part of any game is the scoring, and the guy 
who does the scoring usually gets the most credit— 
in the newspapers, anyhow. But Feeder apparently 
doesn’t have any desire to break into print. He’s 
perfectly satisfied to pass the puck on to us when, 
many times, it’s just the same as passing on the glory. 
T’'ve seen him in position to shoot for a goal time and 
again . . . and yet he’d baby the puck or stall till 
another one of us was free to take the puck and make 
a try at it. 





“Most unselfish player I’ve ever seen,”’ Coach 
Dunne said about him at a team banquet one night. 

And, honest, I think Feeder’s more 
steamed up over that than he would 
have been over columns of newspaper 
talk. Of course he’s won the Handley 
Cup two seasons in succession for the 
player who’s shown the best all-around 
conduct on the ice and the best team 
spirit. The cup itself isn’t anything to 
be sniffed at, since they claim it’s solid 
silver. On top of that, should any 
player get the award three times, the 
cup becomes his permanent possession, 
and you can bet your sweet life that 
Feeder has his eye“on it, since it’s 
two-thirds his right now! 

“You know what I think?” says’ 
Chub Adler, who plays opposite me 
at right wing. “I think Feeder’s got a vain streak 
in a different way from the rest of us. I confess I 
like to see my name in the paper when I do something 
that’s worth mentioning. But Feeder actually tries 
to keep his name out by not doing anything sensa- 
tional, so he can get folks to commenting how ‘modest’ 
he is and how he holds himself back to give his team- 
mates a chance. He does that all right, but I’m 
wondering if there’s not some real method in his mad- 
ness. He’s passing more this year than ever—too 
darned much, if you’d ask me! He’s had swell 
chances to score when there wasn’t any need for pass- 
ing, but he wouldn’t take advantage of his opportuni- 
ties. Now, that’s what I call overdoing a good thing.” 

“You don’t suppose,” saysI, “that Feeder’s playing 
safe so the judges for the Handley Cup award will be 
sure to give him high marks?” 

“Something like that!” opines Chub. “Why, say 
—if that puck was a doughnut and Feederwas hungry, 
he’d die of starvation before he’d hog it for himself! 
That’s how self-sacrificing he is! Pass, pass, pass! 


Team-work’s his religion, but there’s such a thing as 
getting fanatical on a subject. It’s a wonder to me 
Coach doesn’t jump him for not shooting at the goal 
when he’s in the best position to do it.” 

“Maybe he’s all for leaving well enough alone,” I 
suggests. “Can’t ever tell—the rest of us might take 
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a He rakes out his stick and 
. hooks the puck back to him 
right from under the stick 

of the mighty Ginty 





a notion to shoot more when we should pass—and 
probably Coach would rather one guy would overdo 
passing than to have the whole team get individual 
on him! As it is, all he’s got to do is hold Feeder up 
as an example, and we’ve got nothing to say. That 
bird Feeder can shame us into teamwork. Talk about 
your moral influence on a team... !” 

“Bah!” snorts Chub. “I’m getting sick of it!” 

“So am I!” I agrees. “But what you gonna do?” 


HAT’S the question,” replies Chub. “And she 
could easily be a serious question if Feeder gets 
too foxy in the big game against Dolan. We'll be 
lucky if we can beat Dolan anyhow, as thev’re noted 
for swarming all over you on the ice and hurrying 
your shots. When you get an opening for a try al 
goal you’ve got to take it. You can’t wait around 
for a team-mate to pass or you'll be too late. I pre- 
dict, against a fast, hard-driving bunch like Dolan, 
Feeder will look slow as molasses and cost us plenty 
of scoring chances!” 
“Chub,” I grins, 
our team—you should be coaching it. 
trouble ’til trouble troubles you?” 
But Chub’s got a comeback for me. “Because I 
believe if you trouble trouble first it’s not so apt to 
trouble you later,’’ he says. “And don’t forget— 
this Dolan game’s the last we'll be playing for old 
Burton High. I, fcr one, want to win it. Dolan’s 
whipped us the last two years on the ice and it would 
seem mighty good to close my career with a 
victory for Burton on the record books!” 


“you shouldn’t be playing on 
it. Why trouble 
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‘Now that’s a thought!” Iadmits. “‘And-I’m with 
you there. We've got to beat Dolan this year if it’s 
the last thing we do!” 

“With us two Seniors, it’s bound to be the last 
thing we do,” rejoins Chub, dryly. “It’s Feeder’s 
last gesture on the ice, too! Us three vets—bidding 
Burton High adieu forever. Gosh—if I was really 
sentimental I could let loose enough tear drops to 
flood the rink all over again! Wonder how Feeder 
feels about playing the last game for the old Alma 
Mater? [I tell you, Slim, you sound him out. You're 
the guy he passes to the most—leading scorer of the 
team. See if you can’t give him the tip to cut loose 
a little—shoot when he sees the whites of the goal- 
keeper’s eyes instead of waiting to pass when he sees 
the whites of our eyes!” 

“Tl do what I can,” I promises, “but Feeder’s a 
funny duck in some ways—he’s liable to take things 
just the opposite from the way you mean ’em. But, 
hoy—you said it—we’ve got to beat Dolan! We've 
taken all the lic ‘kings from those babies we intend to!” 

Every fellow on the team feels the same about 
Feeder Miller as Chub and I do. Curt Heiser, our 
center, says he thinks Feeder is really passing the 
buck when he passes so much to us. “He knows, 
when he doesn’t try to make goals that he can’t be 
blamed for us not scoring,” Curt declares. ‘‘So it’s 
easy for him to ride us all through the game! I'll 
get the puck for you—you guys get the scores!’ 
That’s his pet phrase. He pulls that every game and 
the crowd thinks it’s great. The minute the other 
side gets the puck, they begin yelling to Feeder to 
take the puck away from ’em and give it back to us! 
Imagine that—all we’ve got to do is make the scores! 
Say—if it was easy to do the scoring there wouldn’t 
be anything to hockey or any other game!” 

A week before the big battle with Dolan, the 
Handley Sporting Goods Store puts its Handley Cup 
on display in the show window and the usual crowd 
gathers around to admire it and wonder who’s going 
to win it this year. 

“Feeder Miller—hands down!”’ says a bystander. 

“Don’t be too sure!’’ warns another. ‘“There’s 
talk of a bird on the Dolan team having a good chance. 
A bird by the name of Ginty Gilligan—ever hear 
of him?” 

“Oh, yeah—he plays center, don’t he? 
player?” 

“That whole team’s a bunch of stars. Haven't lost 
a game this season! We'd better be plenty good the 
day we play ’em!” 

“Well,” laughs someone, “looks like—if we can’t 
put up a good fight against Dolan that there'll be a 
battle royal between Ginty and Feeder for this cup, 
anyhow!” 

“Hello!” chirps 
Feeder now!” 

We looks down the street, and sure enough—it’s 
our modest right defense—big as life! But when he 
sees the crowd in front of the window he shies to 
the other side the street like a horse who’s minus the 
blinkers. And he keeps his face toward the store 
windows on his side, thinking he can sneak past 
putting up a grand pretense that he doesn’t know 
what’s going on. I haven’t been able to hit him 
right to have a heart-to-heart talk with him like I 
promised Chub I’d do, but this occurs to me like 
a good time to find out how he really feels about 
things like silver cups and playing to get his name 
engraved on same instead of getting it set up in type. 
So I calls across the street to him. 

Hey, Feeder! Why don’t you come over here 
and claim your cup?” 





Their star 


someone else. “Here comes 







































































The crowd grins as Feeder stops and stares. My 
remark catches him off guard and he starts across 
toward us, exclaiming: “Go on—you're kidding! 
You don’t mean they’ve made the award already ?”’ 


ELL, if that isn’t a plain give-away, what is? 
There’s a big good-natured guffaw at this and 
Feeder gets red clear up around the ears. 

“Dang you, Slim!” he says. “That's a great trick 
to play on a guy!” 

“You were all set to carry the cup home, weren't 
you?” I joshes. ‘That's all right, Feeder, we all 
figure you'll win it for the third time anyhow.” 

Feeder grins, kind of sheepish like. 

“T don’t know,” he says, trying to cover up. “The 
committee isn’t going to hand out the award to any 
fellow a third time if they can help it. I naturally 
would... er... appreciate the honor... but 
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“Who wouldn’t?”’ laughs a bystander. “I'll bet 
if you'd melt that silver cup you could mold fifty 
silver dollars out of it. You've got a good chance. 
There’s eleven names on it now and yours is the only 
one that’s on twice.” 

“Still—you never can tell,” is Feeder’s reply; and 
I can’t figure whether he’s pretending modesty or 
whether he’s just plain worried. 

But when he starts off down the street I falls in 
alongside him. 

“Feeder,” says I, “what do you think of our 
chances against Dolan?” 

“About as good as ever,” he answers, giving me a 
queer look. 

“Which means you don’t think much of our chance 
of beating ’em?”’ I surmises. 

“We always give ’em a close battle,” 
as if a person has to accept precedent. 

“Close battle—my grandmother’s glass eye!” I 
raves. “‘What we want is a victory! You realize 
this is your last game for old Burton?” 

Feeder starts like he’s just heard a piece of news. 

“That’s so, it is!” he remarks, and looks into space. 
Hmmm! ... So it is!” 

“Day dreaming, eh?” I comes back, good and 
sharp. “What you been doing—playing for the 
school or playing for that cup? 

The expression on Feeder’s face is like a beau- 
tiful sunset that’s been mussed up by a flock of 
clouds. 

‘*Slim,”’ he says, in a voice that sounds hurt. “I’m 
surprised at you—truly surprised. After our playing 
together for three years, and for you to make a crack 
like that!” 

“Can't help it!”’ I flashes, bound to have it out. 
“And here’s something else. You were a better 
player your first year on the team than you've been 
since! 

“Oh, now—hold on, there!’ protests Feeder. “‘It 
wasn’t till my second year that I won the cup. And 
if I'd been better the first year . . .!” 

“There you go again—the cup!’’ I retorts. “The 
darn thing’s on your mind so much you can’t*think of 
anything else.” 

Feeder’s face colors. “‘I wouldn’t have said that!” 
he censures. “What’s gotten into you, Slim— 
jealous?” 

Well, now it’s my turn to get sore! 

“Jealous? . . . Say—you can have that cup and a 
dozen like it—but I want to beat Dolan . . . and so 
does Chub . . , and so do the other guys! 

“Fine!”’ takes up Feeder. ‘“‘Haven’t I always 
done my part? I'll get you the puck—you get the 
scores!” 


he rejoins, 


Feeder flashes down the ice with four pop-eyed Dolan players streaking after him 
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With this, I lets out a groan you can hear for half 
a block. 

“*For Pete’s sake, Feeder, let up on that line! How 
about you doing some of the scoring for a change? 
You're passing too much... passing when you 
might be scoring yourself. You know what? Oppos- 
ing teams don’t even bother to cover you when you've 
got the puck because they're practically dead certain 
you won't take a shot at the goal. All they do is 
try to cover the ones of us they think you're going to 
pass to.” 

“But I pass to you just the same, don’t I?” 
Feeder returns, a glint in his eye. 

“That’s not the point!” says I. “‘Don’t you see 
how much more of a threat you'd be if the opposing 
team couldn't figure what you were going to do.. .?’ 

**Listen, Slim!”’ breaks in Feeder, cold as ice. ‘“‘If 
T do say so myself—I’m the main cog in our defense. 
Coach Dunne’s made me responsible for getting team- 
work out of you fellows. I’m doing my part. If 
you're falling down on the scoring—that’s your 
lookout!” 

I can see from this it’s no use trying to talk any 
further but I can’t resist one last hot shot. 

“You're not kidding me!” I raps. ‘You're play- 
ing safe. You're so afraid that cup committee will 
put a mark against you for grandstanding if you 
try to score that you're laying down on the team! 
And what I think of a guy who'd do a thing like that 
can’t be put in words!” 

Having let loose this broadside, I walks Feeder off, 
leaving him with plenty to stew about. 


T= game with Dolan has us all nibbling at our 
finger nails and fidgeting around in the locker 
room before we're to take the ice. It’s a biting cold 
day which makes you feel like moving to keep warm 
and there’s a big crowd in the stands, stamping its 
feet and yelling for the game to start. Dolan’s 
brought a noisy delegation along that’s making the 
air white with cheers and telling the Burton rooters 
what their team’s going to do us. 

“You'll never get past our defense!”’ we hear one 
of our supporters shout. ‘‘We’ve got the guy who 
can stop you—Feeder Miller!” 

**Ho, ho!” taunts a Dolan fan. ‘‘We’ve got a boy 
who'll wrap your Feeder Miller up and put him on 
the shelf! Ginty Gilligan! . . . . He’s going to take 
the Handley Cup, too! You Burton folks may not 
know it, but that cup’s in the bag!” 

“Did you hear that?’ I whispers to Chub, who’s 
sitting next to me, fastening on his skates. 

*‘That’s applesauce!” says Chub. ‘*The commit- 
tee’s seated out there in a box right now to compare 
Ginty and Feeder. Whichever one make the best 
showing to-day will probably get the award. But 
look at Feeder, will you? That remark has him 
worried sick!” 

Our star defense man does look under the weather. 
He’d been his usual self just a minute before, so it’s 
a cinch this taunt of Dolan’s has gotten his goat. 

“Everybody out!”’ orders Coach Dunne. “Keep 
your eyes on that bird, Ginty! He’s dangerous! 
Make this Dolan gang come to you—don’t try to 
rush ’em off their feet, they’re too fast. Just hold 
that tough defense of yours and break up their for- 
mations—wear ’em down! When you see an open- 
ing, don’t wait; take instant advantage of it, and 
then fall back on the defensive. By the third 
period you ought to be able to go out on the 
attack!” 

Well, we follow Coach’s orders and we’re able to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


TAKING OFF THE RITZ 


Sweet Percival! All was quiet in 
Troop 1 of Piketon. Then Mrs. 
Smythe moved to town! And with 
her came son Percival! And with 
Percival came TROUBLE! 


LL was quiet in the meeting place of Troop 1 
of Piketon. Then an event happened. Mrs. 
Smythe entered. 

It wasn’t a regular meeting night, and in 
addition to Duncan Dunn and myself, only the 
Scoutmaster and fiery “Red” Martin were 
there. We were working on a television set 
for the Troop, and the last thing in the world 
we expected to visit us was this unfamiliar 
lady in silks and furs and beaming smiles. 

““T am Mrs. Smythe,” she said as we extri- 
cated ourselves from a mongrel collection 
of electrical equipment. “Mrs. Percival 
Devol Smythe.” 

This was interesting. None of the Smiths 
in Piketon had graduated to Smythe yet, 
and middle names were always suppressed 
by initials. Dunk and Red and I looked at 
each other uncertainly, wondering what 
Scout etiquette would have us do under the 
circumstances. But Mr. Tilden, the Scout- 
master, stepped into the breach like the 
lawyer he was. He welcomed her and 
promptly introduced the rest of us. 

“Mrs. Smythe has just moved to Piketon,” 
he told us as she bowed and smiled our way. 
“She owns some of the coal mines up the 
valley, and is making her home here.” 

Mrs. Smythe, having greeted us, let her 
eyes roam around the room that the Town 
Hall had given the Troop. She looked a 
little awed at the coils and tubes and scanning 
disks of our television set, but she spotted the 
pictures on the wall, and our home-made, 
tustic furniture, and turned her attention to 
them. 

““What a remarkable creature,” she com- 
mented as she stood under a water color 
and examined it with raised eyebrows. 
“Struck off by an imaginative painter, I 
presume.” 

Now, that was just what we had told Lester when 
he had proudly presented us with this and other simi- 
lar products of his brush. When we had wrung from 
him the admission that it was a bear in its native 
haunts, we had hung it for the edification of the 
tenderfeet. We had hung his other pictures, too, 
some of them upside down at first—they really 
looked better that way—and Lester had parried 
our joshing by the crushing contender that we had 
no idea of color balance. He claimed that if color 
balance were all right, a bear could look like a uni- 
corn and still pass. 

But when Mrs. Smythe had her moment of doubt 
about the picture, we naturally rushed to its defense. 
“It’s a very good likeness of the bears in these 
parts,” said Dunk. “I can almost hear it growl 
when I look at it.” 

Mrs. Smythe looked at it again as though waiting 
for it to growl. But it remained perfectly silent, 
and she passed on to the one about the waterfall. 
A hungry look came into her eye, and we had to 
explain that it was not a still life of a fried egg. At 
that she gave up the pictures and looked at the fur- 
niture. 

“‘Aren’t these—er—chairs, rather uncomfortable?” 

“Certainly,” Dunk assured her. “We make them 
that way to keep the fellows awake.” 

Mrs. Smythe looked dubious, and we three Scouts 
gave the Scoutmaster a look which plainly trans- 
ferred to him all further responsibility for handling 
our visitor. He coughed slightly. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Mrs. Smythe, to take 
such an interest in our meeting place. Do you like 
ne 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Mrs. Smythe with a great big 
“No!” in her eyes. “It’s rather quaint, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps. Everything we have, the boys made 
for themselves. We're rather proud of it.” 
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By Kennedy Lyons 
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“No use spending a lot of time making stuff,” said Percival, “when you can 


buy better things already made” 


“My boy, Percival, wants to become a Boy Scout. 
Before letting him join, I naturally wish to investigate 
a little.” 

Dunk and Red and I exchanged quick glances. 
This was putting us on the defensive with a ven- 
geance. But Mr. Tilden met it with a counter attack. 
“Percival, I hope, will be able to meet our require- 
ments.” 


RS. SMYTHE’S large round eyes opened in 
astonishment. “Oh, you have requirements?” 

“We certainly do,” smiled the Scoutmaster. .. He 
at once proceeded to list them, making it appear 
just a little stiffer than necessary. 

“Percival can undoubtedly meet your require- 
ments,” said Mrs. Smythe a little haughtily. 

“TI feel sure he can. And I hope we can do quite a 
bit for him.” 

This completely routed Mrs. Smythe. She accepted 
the suggestion that Percival was in great need of the 
troop’s attention, and promised to send him over at 
the next meeting. But before she left she gave an- 
other quick glance around the room, and recovered 
her self-possession. ‘“‘And Percival, I know, will 
be able to do quite a bit for your boys,” she said as 
she left the room. 

Dunk broke the silence that followed her departure. 
“T appreciate my many failings,” he grinned, “but 
I don’t quite see how Percival Devol Smythe is going 
to correct them.” 

“He would have a job,” I admitted, dodging the 
dirty look Dunk threw my way. ‘Maybe he’ll begin 
on me and work up to you.” 

“T'll bet he wears horn-rimmed specs,” said Red, 
“and comes to meeting with a chauffeur and li- 
mousine.” 

“You fellows aren’t being fair,” objected the 
Scoutmaster. “You’re forming opinions before you 


see him. It wasn’t his fault that he was introduced 
to us in this—er—unusual way.” 

Dunk and I protested our willingness to receive 
him with open minds, but Red refused to recede from 
his position. “He’s rich, and he’s mommer’s pet, 
and he’s going to do quite a bit for us boys. I don’t 
like him, and there’s no Scout Law that says I gotta.” 

“There’s no Scout Law that can 
make you like him, certainly,” 
laughed Mr. Tilden. “How do you 
know he'll like you.” 

“He won’t get a chance,” vowed 
Red. “Ill let him know how we 
stand the first night he comes to 
meeting.” 

“Well, keep your burning hatred 
to yourself,” smiled the Scoutmaster. 
“Don’t set the other boys against 
him.” 

A few days later, at troop meeting, 
a boy of about fourteen entered. He 
saw thirty pairs of eyes riveted on 
him, and switched his cap from one 
hand to another. But this got him 
practically nowhere, and he smiled 
uncertainly. “‘My name is Percival 
Smythe,” he said. 

“Do you mean,” asked Red loudly, 
“Percival Duvol Smythe?” 

“That's right,” came back the 
other. ‘“ What’s your middle name?” 

That brought the house down, and 
Red flushed angrily. His middle 
name, in spite of his efforts to keep 
it dark, was nothing less than 
Aloysius. Dunk nudged me, and 
I suspected that he had provided 
young Smythe with this unexpected 
ammunition. 

This neat sally against Red gave 
Percival an even break with the fel- 
lows, and when the Scoutmaster took 
him in charge Dunk and I hung 
around to see what he was like. We 
soon decided that while there was 
nothing to be said against Percival 
Smythe, there was. equally little to 
be said for him. We tried to discover 
his interests and hobbies, and finally 
decided he had none. I doubt if he had ever so much 
as built a kite in his life. Yet he was frank and like- 
able enough, and genially admitted that he-was about 
as useful as a flat tire. It didn’t disturb him at all. 

“No use spending a lot of time making stuff,” he 
said, “when you can buy better things already made.” 


HAT was the first week of Percy. The second 

week he-arrived at meeting with a large package 
under his.arm. While we gathered around him, he 
unwrapped it and produced several oil paintings. 

“Mother wants to know if you'll accept these,” he 
said, tingling with the joy of doing something for us. 

They were fine pictures, all right, all on outdoor 
subjects and just the thing to hang around a Scout 
room.’ Dunk looked at me uneasily. The Scoutmaster 
hadn’t arrived yet, and he could find no real reason 
for not accepting the pictures. Yet Lester had been 
so proud of his paintings and the rest of us, for that 
matter (after we had acquired a sense of color bal- 
ance), had felt sort of proud that one of us Scouts 
could do such things. It hurt to hang these pictures 
alongside of the water colors. They made the latter 
Jook rather foolish. 

But hesitation is fatal, and before Dunk made up 
his mind some of the fellows began putting up the 
pictures. Lester watched them go up with a little 
wry smile twisting the corners of his lips. “They 
certainly are an improvement over my dabs,” he 
admitted. 

“Just the same,” said Dunk, “I’d rather look at 
yours. They seem more a part of the troop,” 

“You’re bully, Dunk,” said Lester. ‘But these 
pictures will teach the fellows what a real painting 
looks like.” 

Well, that was how Mrs. Smythe started the dis- 
integration of the finest troop in the state. The 
pictures started things. Next week when we came t¢ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


meeting, we gasped in astonishment. The room had 
changed from the familiar, homey place to what 
looked like an expensive men’s club. The rickety 
rustic furniture was gone, and in its place were neat 
leather chairs, businesslike tables, and even a couple 
of roomy settees. We looked at the Scoutmaster. 

“A gift from Mrs. Smythe,” he said drily. “Makes 
quite a change in the place, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt does that,” agreed Dunk. “But just the 
PT) am 

“T know. But after you accepted the pictures last 
week, there was no logical reason for not accepting 
the furniture.” 

“Righto. Some of the fellows will like it.” 

Some of the fellows did like it, and Percy was the 
hero of the hour. His pleasure at being able to do all 
this was so evident that Dunk and I couldn’t say very 
much. When we left meeting he shrugged his shoul- 
ders expressively. ‘What next?” he asked. 

“T guess that’s all Percy can do. There’s no royal 
road to learning and he can’t buy Merit Badges for 
the fellows.” 

But, in figuring that that was all he could do, I 
greatly underrated his powers. His next princely 
gesture of generosity hit nearer home than anything 
else. It had to do with that television set that Dunk 
and Red and I were constructing. Now, if you ever 
want something finicky and temperamental to tackle, 
just try a television set. Get a couple of scanning 
disks, a neon tube, a synchronous motor that has to 
turn over just so fast, scramble the outfit thoroughly, 


S tie it on to a regular radio set like you tie a tin can to 


a dog’s tail, and pray for the best. If the best befalls, 
you may get a flickering shadow which, if generously 
salted with imagination, you can translate into a pic- 
ture. If the worst befalls, and it generally will, you’ll 
get a pain in the neck. But it’s lots of fun, and a great 
way to avoid studying school lessons. 


UNK and Red and I had worked over that darn 

contraption for nearly three weeks. We had 
sworn at it one moment and cherished it the next. 
We had remade it several times over, and added a 
few gadgets of our own invention which didn’t do it 
much harm. Most of the chaps had become interested 
in it, and dropped in of an evening to watch us work 
on it. We were as proud of it as a mother of her first- 
born babe and when, in secret session, we finally 
snatched a picture out of the air and reproduced it 
on a small screen, we felt like Marconi himself. We 


Pe 


spread the news to the troop that at the next meeting 
we would give a demonstration. 

There was more excitement than if we had received 
a message from Mars. The boys at school tried to 
wheedle us into giving a special show for them, and the 
Scouts who had helped us out strutted around town 
talking of the marvelous results they had secured. 
When the big night came around, every member of 
the troop was on hand, and most of them had brought 
friends. * 

After the regular business was over, Dunk and Red 
and I unveiled our home-made contraption, fussed 
around it importantly, then ordered the lights out. 
The set had been placed on a table in front of every- 
one, with the little screen facing the crowd. The tele- 
vision broadcast hour had just started, and we 
switched on the regular radio, set the disks revolving, 
then lighted the neon tube. A pale, flickering light 
lit up the screen, but picture there was none. 

We tried everything to no avail. We switched 
tubes, spun dials, changed disks, but the only thing 
we could get on the screen was a cross between a sun- 
rise and a kaleidoscope. We finally gave up in dis- 
gust, and ordered the lights on. We knew that the set, 
like a spoiled child, was just acting up before visitors, 
but there was nothing we could do until we gave it 
a severe talking to. 

The fellows were disappointed. They had come all 
keyed up for something new and exciting, and they 
had been let down. Most of them had brought 
friends, and now they had to explain just why the set 
wouldn’t work. Percy jumped to his feet, and my 
heart sank as I saw from the light in his eye that he 
was about to do another of his good turns to the troop. 

“Fellows,” he said. “I knew how much you wanted 
to see a real television set working, and I figured maybe 
a home-made set wouldn’t be quite good enough. So 
I’ve bought a real factory set for the troop. It’s 
out in the hall, and you’re welcome to it.” 

Some of the younger Scouts rushed out with whoops 
of glee, and the others looked curiously at Dunk and 
myself, wondering how we would take it. We took it 
standing up. We remembered how game Lester had 
been under similar circumstances, and we smiled and 
helped them set up the businesslikereceiver, and when 
the lights were out and real pictures flashed on the 
screen, we applauded with the rest and thanked Percy 
for his thoughtfulness. But when the meeting was 

over, and the fellows had gone home, and the factory 
television set was safely stored away where the troop 
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“I'm really afraid that you are a little jealous of my son’s influence with the other dear boys,” said Mrs. Smythe 
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could use it whenever they wanted to, Dunk and Red 
and Mr. Tilden and I stood and looked at the clumsy 
affair of which we had been so proud. 

Dunk laughed grimly. ‘You can have it, Art,”’ he 
told me. 

“Thanks. I don’t want it.” 

“You can’t give it to me,” 
no fun in fooling with it now.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Mr. Tilden slowly. ‘I'll put it 
away for awhile. Maybe we'll feel more like working 
with it later.” 

**We'll never feel like working with it,” said Red 
bitterly, ‘until that young Croesus gets out of the 
troop.” 

“The troop has certainly been putting on the Ritz 
lately,” I commented. “We're like the Englishman 
with simple tastes—we want nothing but the best.” 

“And the worst of it is,” added Dunk, “that we 
don’t want to hustle and get the best for ourselves. 
We're content to let Percy breeze in with it under his 
arms. We've got to begin taking off the Ritz soon or 
there won't be a Scout in the troop who'll be able to 
dress himself without a valet.” 

That was the problem. Taking off the Ritz. 
While we fretted around for a solution, the troop 
went from bad to worse. No one made anything 
any more, all initiative died a natural death, and when 
we wanted anything for the troop, Percy supplied it. 
Dunk and I decided things had gone far enough. We 
declared active warfare on Percy and his over-benevo- 
lent mother. 


said Red. ‘“‘There’s 





OSTILITIES opened in the enemy’s country. 
We invaded the Smythe domain for the first 
time and got Percy to show vs over the place. We 
didn’t like it, and we said so. ‘‘What’s wrong with 
it?”’ asked Percy timidly. 
“You are,” replied Dunk instantly. 
sign of you about the place.” 
“T don’t understand what——’ 
“Here’s what I mean. If Art or I or any red- 
blooded boy lived here, you’d know it at one look. 
There wouldn’t be that metal, machine-made bird- 
house up there. There’d be a nice, clumsy, wooden 
affair made by us. There’d be a dam across that 
creek that flows near the house, making a swimming 
hole and what not. There’d be a tennis court some- 
where around, and maybe a broken window or so 
where one of the gang knocked a home run. There'd 
(Continued on page 58) 
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AIR MAIL PILOT 


The life story of “Eddie” Allen, Army 

“Stunt” Instructor, Test Pilot, Glider 

Pilot, Mail Pilot, who has been flying 
since 1917. 


WAS a freshman at the University of Illinois 
when the United States entered the European 
War in 1917. There was an immediate call for 
volunteers to take officers’ training. We had 
military training at the University and wanted to 
make a big showing. Enthusiasm ran high. I enlisted 
in the infantry. I had no idea of flying. Before the 
end of April, less than six weeks after President Wilson 
had proclaimed that a state of war existed with Ger- 
many and her allies, I found myself at the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, north of Chicago. 

At first the camp routine, though hard, was very 
interesting. Then it began to get monotonous. After 
a couple of months we were all tired of it. Then came 
another call for volunteers. Men who were too 
young to take command in the infantry were wanted 
for the aviation section of the Signal Corps. 

I was twenty-one years old. For three years before 
entering the University, I had worked on a big dairy 
farm. I had been building up my health, and saving 
money for the college course that my father, who was a 
retired eye surgeon, could not very well afford for me. 
I decided I was just the sort of material the Signal 
Corps needed. Ground school and flying instruction 
sounded a lot more interesting than any more weeks of 
Fort Sheridan drill. 

I handed in my name for aviation. ' 

So did about a thousand others. 

Maybe that didn’t wake up a lot of excitement 
about who was going to be accepted, and who would 


Eddie Allen as he is today {right}. Talking from an air- 
plane to a ground-station 150 miles away, while testing 
new radiophone equipment 

















Up on his solo flight. Picture of a flying cadet in awar-time 
Curtiss J. N. 4 H with Hispano-Suiza motor. The red streamer 
on the tail of the plane means: Student on solo—Keep away! 





be rejected! Flying began to look mighty good. 

Then came examinations. We heard all kinds of 
rumors about how hard they would be; that we would be 
blindfolded and forced to jump off springboards; that 
cannon would be shot off close behind us, to see if we 
had good nerves. War times are great times for believing 
almost anything. As a matter of fact, when we were 
actually lined up the examinations were comparatively 
simple; there was a strict physical examination, with 
particular attention paid to the condition of heart and 
lungs. Eyesight was carefully tested; by pulling strings 
we adjusted two little sticks, as big around as your finger 
and a few inches long, in a lighted box about twenty feet 
away, so that they were side by side. Then there was the 


whirling chair test, to see if you were subject to vertigo. 

Nowadays these tests are not given as much weight 
as they were then. Quite a number of the men who 
failed to pass the aviation tests at Fort Sheridan went 
up to Canada later and became good pilots. But at 
that time the examination-craze was new and strong. 
The doctors who gave the examinations were almost 
as new at it as we were. 

In the whirling-chair test the man in front of me 
became violently sick when they whirled the chair. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


By Myron Morris 


The doctor was astonished; this was the first man he 
had seen so affected. He called in another doctor and 
they whirled the chair a second time. The chap was 
sick again. 

“Remarkable!” they said, and called in some more 
doctors from another room. They whirled him again, 
He was sick a third time. It worked perfectly. 

“Remarkable!” they repeated. 

As different men got word they had passed, they 
were assigned to. training-grounds in the United States 
or abroad. Some went to Fogis, in Italy; others to 
Issoudin, in France; some to Camp Borden, in 
Canada, and still others to the big training centers in 
England. When, after getting more and more anxious 
about it, I heard that I had passed and was to go back 
to the University of Illinois for ground school work, I 
was torn in two directions; delight that I had been 


‘ accepted for flying service, and disappointment that 


I was to be kept in this country for training instead of 
getting overseas. Foreign training meant getting into 
actual fighting a lot sooner. 


E DID not know that the American training, 

while it was slower, was also a lot safer. In the 
countries that already had been fighting a long time, 
indifference to individual human life had produced a 
“ fly or flop” policy that turned out pilots in jig-time— 
unless it killed them first. Of twelve men sent to 
England just before I got my assignment, seven were 
killed while they were still in training. 

Back at ground school I learned how to take a 
machine gun apart and set it up again in about fifteen 
seconds. I learned to send and receive twenty words a 
minute in International Morse. There were courses 
in the theory of gasoline engines and others in mili- 
tary science. There were six classes, with one class 
graduating every week. Every week we had “final 
examinations” and were promoted—or flunked. The 
fear of flunking drove us every minute. I never stud- 
ied so hard in my life. About a third of each class 
failed and were sent back to Fort Sheridan. 


By this time we were all crazy to fly. 

Again we heard that: “The next class to graduate is going to 
Issoudin.” Or: “If you go to Kelly, you won’t get overseas for at 
least eight months.” 

By the middle of September I had finished my six weeks’ course. 
The entire class—there were just twenty-four men to graduate 
that week—was ordered to Scott Field, at Belleville, near St. 


Grief! We heard that Scott Field was still unfinished, and that 
instead of learning to fly we’d be put to work building hangars 
and digging drainage ditches. 

It wasn’t as bad as that. Scott Field was ready for us when we 
got. there. 
twenty-four from the University of Illinois. Flying activities were 
just commencing. Six planes had come in, and six civilian in- 
structors were ready to teach us to fly. 
had a chance to become acquainted with the planes—Curtiss 
J N 4 A’s, and then new planes coming in every few days— 
J N 4 B’s, J N 4 D’s, and one or two of the old standard J 1’s. 
We helped them off the freight cars and set them up. There 
were also one or two Dayton-Wrights, with three wheels. 


There were about forty other students besides our 


For about two weeks we 



































Merely a “Crash Without Casualty” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


werenewly graduated from 
flying schools themselves, 
with hardly more than the 
necessary fifteen hours of 
actual flying to their credit. 
The biggest of them was 
“Slim” Lewis, who stood 
nearly six feet four and 
weighed around two hun- 
dred pounds. The small- 
est was “Tomcat” Jones, 
a shrivelled-up little chap 
who looked more like a 
jockey than an aviator. 

[ was one of six students 
assigned to Tomcat. He 
was supposed to give each 
one of us a flight a day. 
We had to report at seven 
o'clock in the morning, 
and stand around until 
our turn eame to fly. Each 
flight lasted about twelve 
minutes. In between there 
were long waits. After 
the days got cold we built 
big bonfires to keep us 
warm. 

The day before my first 
flight [ climbed up a steel 
ladder to a water-tank a 
hundred and fifty feet 
above the ground. I 





wanted to see if the altitude would bother me. 
I got about halfway up I got dizzy. 
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The civilian instructors (F 


A squadron of Jennys during “Advanced 
Flying” practice 


When 
I forced myself 


to climb the rest of the way, rung by rung, hanging 


on for dear life. 
me I’d never make a pilot. 


That experience almost convinced 


When, next day, I at last got into the plane, it 


was entirely different. 


As we took our seats Tomcat said: I’ll handle the 
controls; you just watch what I do.” 

The motor roared—and we were in the air! There 
was no effort, no pulling up away from the ground 


by main strength, no sense of danger. 
was one of immense elation, and release! 
This was what I had been waiting 


actually flying! 


My feeling 
I was 


and hoping and working for all these weeks! The 
plane became the center of the universe; the earth 
was another world, down there below. 


RESENTLY I looked down and saw the top of the 


water-tower that I had 
climbed so painfully the day 
before. I wanted to laugh. 
Yesterday I had been dizzy 
at seventy-five feet; now, 
hundreds of feet above the 
earth, there was no vertigo 
at all. 

This flying stuff was going 
tobeeasy! I felt that I could 
handle the plane alone. 

Since Iwas in thefront cock- 
pit I couldn’t watch Tomcat 
very well. In those days the 
instructor took the rear cock- 
pit because it was safer. A 
little later on that was 
changed; orders came through 
for the instructors to fly in 
the front cockpit. 

When we landed, I felt that 
I could have made a better 
landing than Tomcat did. 

The next day everything 
was changed again. Tomcat 
told me to take the stick, but 
to leave the rudder alone. 
He would handle that him- 
self. He also had hold of the 
stick in the other cockpit. 
Whenever we climbed or de- 
scended, I couldn’t be sure 
whether I was doing it or not. 

_On the third flight I was 
given both stick and rudder. 
But at the same time Tomcat 





» Early in November three 
new lieutenants came to the 
field: Fred Harvey, Robert 
Olds, and Arthur Richmond. 
They took charge of “ad- 
vanced” flying —which 
meant everything beyond a 
solo. They were all skilled 
pilots; it was the first care- 
ful, fancy, accurate flying 
that we had seen. 
Lieutenant Richmond 
took me up to find out what 
I could do. He let me 
handle the controls, and 
didn’t touch them himself, 
although he was ready to 
grab them at any moment. 
After we came down he gave 
me a good friendly talk. 
For the first time, except 
for my initial flight, I felt I 
was going to get somewhere. 
“Don’t be afraid of this 
airplane,’ Richmond told 
me. “Make it do things. 
Make it talk.” 
I began to learn fast. 
Every day I got about an 
hour’s flying, alone. Ispent 



































our short flights, we 
saw one of the other 
students try a solo, go 
into a spin, and crash 
on the field. Ihad the 
controls on our ship at 
the time, but Tomcat 
got excited and took 
them. Then he sud 
denly letme take them 
again, and told me to 
bring the ship in for a 
landing. It was the 
first time and I made 
a pretty good landing. 

“Til solo you to- 
morrow,” he said, as 
we got out of the 
plane. 








































One of the early Jennys {Curtiss J. N. 4 B} used for training 


was also using them. Instead of getting the feel of 
actual flying I felt that I was merely becoming more 


and more confused. 


By the time I’d had about thirty flights I was sup- 


posed to be almost ready to solo. 
So did Tomeat. 


ready, and I knew it. 


But I wasn’t 


“You don’t really fly the ship at all,” Tomcat told 
me, “you let it fly you. “You should fly it.” 
Then, while we were in the air on another one of 
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Then he went over to see what was left of the chap 
who had crashed. Merely a broken leg. 

The next day Tomcat got into the plane with me 
while I went around the field a couple of times and 
made a landing. It was a bum landing; the ship 
bounced like a kangaroo. But Tomcat just got out 
of the plane and nodded to me to go on and take it 
around alone. I did, and made another bum landing, 
just like the first one. But I had soloed! 


An early “Dog-Fight” 

















a lot of time practising landings. 
I told Richmond I wanted to 
learn to make steeper banks. 

“Practise em, practise ’em,” 
he said. 

I flew some distance from the 
field, picked out a big tree that 
stood alone in a meadow and 
began flying around it, making 
the circle smaller and smaller. 
Presently I got to where I was 
going around in almost a verti- 
cal bank, with my lower wing- 
tip nearly touching the branches. 

At that time we had orders to 
do no stunt flying. Major Sam 
Wheeler, who had learned to fly 
at San Diego some months be- 
fore, was in command at Scott 
Field. He happened to be driv- 
ing past in an automobile and 
saw me circling around that tree. 
I was called on the carpet and 
told very severely that orders 
were orders and I would kindly 
refrain from pulling any more 
stunts like that. 

At the same time I was ad- 
vanced two weeks in my flying. 



















HERE was another inter- 

view with Major Wheeler, a 
little later. I flew over the 
town of Belleville, rather low, showing off, and waved 
at some people I recognized. Somebody on a village 
paper wrote an account of that, with embellishments. 
According to the account I had made a landing near 
the town, taken a girl up for a flight, and I don’t know 
what all else. Major Wheeler asked me if I had done 















those things. I said I hadn’t. 
He looked pretty grim. 
(Continued on page 50) 























































































HIS OWN STAR ®y 


Begin the Story Here 


Frank Madison decides that athletic and scho- 
lastic honors in High School are not enough, and 
that he must make a place for himself in the world 
at the close of his junior year in school. He se- 
cures a job at Gay Acres, as a bathhouse attendant, 
and is making out extremely well when he is 
accused of stealing money out of a wallet he had 
picked up. 

Frank’s calmness in the face of such charges 
routs what proves to be two crooks, and wins 
the admiration of Rex Brayton, millionaire owner 
of Gay Acres. Frank applies for a job from Mr. 
Brayton but is turned down and advised to return 
to school. He determines, however, to stick it out. 
That night he goes with his friend John McQueen 
for a ride on the roller coaster and witnesses a man 
hurled from one of the flying cars. 


’ 


PART III 


HE car in which Frank and Mac were riding 
moved slowly up the incline—a car full of 
silent, unnerved pleasure-seekers stunned by 
the tragedy they had just witnessed. 

“Frank! You saw him—it was that same fellow—” 
Mac’s voice was hoarse, unnatural. 

Frank passed a hand across his forehead; it was 
moist, cold. He nodded several times. Something 
seemed to be clutching at his throat. He could not 
speak. 

The car mounted the crest and moved downwards. 
It shot round a curve, then careered down the long 
straight piece of track that led to the starting point 
within the shed. The guard applied the brakes, 
and it stopped with a jerk. Every one on the platform 
looked unreal to Frank. They knew what had 
happened; that was clear from their blanched faces, 
from the way they acted. People were massed round 
the gate, eager to get out. 

Frank stumbled out upon the platform. He 
wavered and almost fell as a woman jostled him and 
threw her arms about some one be- 
hind him. He heard a gruff voice 
exclaim, “‘Shouldn’t have stood up 
in the car!” 


The boys passed through the ‘ fi 
gate. Space opened out before 4. ae 
them. At the right loomed the 


ghostly white trestles of the rail- 
way, with black caverns beyond. A A 
large crowd, mostly men, had 
gathered on the edge of the trestle 5 aI 
work. Two shapes carrying a third ‘wet E 
came out of one of the caverns. “4 
Frank had only a glimpse of them. 
A bareheaded man with moist face 
and hair awry struggled free from 
the crowd and observed to some 
one, “‘He’s dead, all right! Not a 
chance!” 

A shiver shook Frank from head 
to foot. Things were whirling 
about him—men, women, trestle 
work, electric lights. 

“Let’s get out of here!” said 
Mac. “We can’t do anything.” 

Frank nodded. 

People were streaming in from 
the boardwalk, driven in by curios- 
ity and a sense of tragedy. The 
boys picked their way forward, 
feeling all the while that some- 
thing was following them close, 
something grim and awful that 
they never could forget! They 
walked in silence to the head of 
Seaview Avenue; there they halted 
and looked full at each other for 
the first time—and in the eyes of 
both was the same awed and 
haunted expression. It was as if 
the awful Something were there 
between them. 

Mac lowered his head. “I’m 
goin’ home,” he said in a colorless 
voice. “‘See you in the morning.” 

They parted then, not quite as 
they had planned, but as million- 
aires sometimes must. For even a 
millionaire with all his wealth and 
power, cannot hope to escape the 
unpleasant realities of life. They 
intrude like falling bodies. 


Frank awoke to a morning bright with sunlight. 
Last night with its haunting fears seemed to have fled 
like a phantom monster and her brood into nowhere. 
Was it a part of a horrible dream, that dark shape 
hurtling downward past white trestle work? No. He 
had only to close his eyes for a moment! But there, 
in the full brightness of morning, the memory was less 
vivid, less terrifying. 

The tragedy gave rise to a flock of wild rumors. 
One of the cars at the Tornado had plunged off the 
track, and ten people had been killed! A woman had 
been badly mangled at Switzerland, and the authori- 
ties had ordered the place closed! One of the Ferris 
wheels was considered unsafe! But, then, there al- 
ways were rumors, there always would be rumors. 

The accident and the hysterical reports that grew 
out of it were treated alike by the management— 
ignored, dismissed with a shrug or a monosyllable. 
Business was of first importance; people must not be 
frightened away by dismal stories. The best way to 
get rid of such reports was to let them die. And so 
the affair soon passed into obscurity. 


ETURNING to his room one evening, Frank 

found a letter from his mother; it contained 
much news of the family and of life in the little town. 
He smiled and wrinkled his nose. How dull and pro- 
saic it all sounded! The letter concluded with the 
hope that he was well and happy. There was no 
direct reference to his plans for the autumn, but 
between the lines he read longing and regret. “She 
still feels it,’ he murmured. “If I could only con- 
vince her that I’m right! But I will—I will!” 





He wrote a cheery answer, and after he had maile-1 
the letter he resumed his quest for a better job. 
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““Madison’s the young fellow I told you I had in mind,” said Mr. Boynton 


As he was passing Topsy Turvy House he observed 
that no one was out front haranguing the crowds. 
He walked over to the ticket-window and spoke to the 
girl behind the glass. “‘Where’s the big fellow who’s 
usually out front?” 

““He’s gone,” was the reply. 

“You mean he quit?” 

“Last night.” 

Sudden hope sent a wave of color to Frank’s face. 
“Have they hired somebody else?” 

*T don’t think so. There’s the manager over there 
by the door.” 

“What his name?” asked Frank 

“Mr. Freeman.” 

“Thanks!” 

Frank hurried over to where the man was standing; 
he was short and slight and saturnine, and wore a 
brown suit badly in need of pressing. 

“Mr. Freeman?” 

The man nodded. 

“My name’s Madison,” said Frank. ‘I’m down at 
the Neptune baths, but I’m looking for a better job. 
I understand you need a man out front. I'd like to 
try it.” 

Mr. Freeman scrutinized him from under dark 
brows. “Ever do it before?”’ 

“No, but I’ve watched others.”” Encouraged by a 
look of indecision in the man’s eyes, he went on 
quickly, “Just give me a chance, and if you don't 
think I’m any good, you can tell me! I could begin 
work any time—right now if you like!” 

Mr. Freeman looked a little more interested. He 
did need a barker, and here was an attractive young 
fellow full of enthusiasm for the job. It could do no 
harm to give him a trial. ‘I don’t know you,” he 
said, frowning. ‘What about references?” 

“Mr. Garvey, the milkman, is a friend of mine,” 
replied Frank. “Mr. Brayton knows me Fe 

“Rex Brayton? Did he send you here?” 

P sevadt no, he didn’t send me. But we're acquainted 
and—— 

“All right, I'll give you a chance. 
look around——” 


A QUARTER of an hour later, hatless and coatless 
and with a colored cane in his hand, Frank was 
on the boardwalk. He was nervous, but his nervous- 
ness left him soon after he began to shout. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” He swung his cane to- 
wards the mannikins in the windows. ‘“‘Come in and 
see the Topsy Turvy family! Come in, ladies, and 
see how they keep house! It’s the funniest place at 
the Acres! Everything upside down! Come in and 
see Mr. and Mrs. Topsy Turvy putting the children 
to bed on the ceiling! I hope they don’t fall out! 
Life is a problem, ladies and gentlemen, but think of 
the Topsy Turvys! It’s a big family—mother and 
father, grandmother and grandfather, three aunts, 
two uncles, fourteen children, a cat, a dog and a 
parrot! All upside down! 
You'll laugh at the topsy- 
turvy Topsy Turvys!”’ 

Frank interspersed his 
remarks with laughter and 
chuckles that were genuine. 
He was getting a tremen- 
dous amount of fun out of 
the work! 

People were attracted; 
“mm _ they were infected by the 
gayety of his words and 
manner. Many replied jo- 
cosely to his remarks; many 
went inside to see the Topsy 
Turvys. 

Encouraged by his be- 
ginning success, Frank 
shouted with more entbusi- 
asm than before. “How 
did the Topsy Turvys get 
that way? I'll tell you, 
folks! It was like this. 
Mrs. Topsy Turvy was a 
poor housekeeper—couldn 't 
keep the place neat. All 
her fault! She turned the 
house upside down! But 
the family was used to it. 
Step right in, everybody, 
and see the results of care- 
Se less housekeeping!” 

. An hour flitted past, un- 
noticed; another followed 
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it. Frank lost none of his enthusiasm. People re- 
sponded to his harangue, and it tickled his vanity. 

At the end of the evening, when the place was 
about to close, he said to the manager, “Well, Mr. 
Freeman, do you want me to go on?” 

“You'll do,” was the offhand reply. But secretly 
the man was delighted! 

They settled the matter of wages between them. 
Frank was to receive twenty-eight dollars a week for 
working from one o’clock until eleven, the hours 
being much longer on Saturdays and Sundays. It 
was agreed that he should begin work as soon as 
he could free himself from his old job at the bath- 
houses. 

“Tl see Reynolds, myself,” the manager said. 
“T know somebody he can put in your place.” 

The next day Frank told Mac of his success, and 
somewhat to his surprise Mac said, “‘ Yeh, I heard 
about it. You made a hit, Frank! Kreck saw you. 
Personality! Haven’t I always told you that’s what 
counts?” 

Two days later Frank began his duties as regular 
barker at Topsy Turvy House. He continued to 
do well at it; but he had the good sense to realize 
that the same jokes, the same “line of talk,”’ repeated 
over and over, would in time become flat and color- 
less. He himself would be bored by it. So during his 
mornings he thought up new remarks to make. He 
improvised names for all the mannikins who were 
sentenced to live upside down because of Mrs. Topsy 
Turvy’s poor housekeeping. He wrote an imaginary 
history of the family. He drew up an absurd and 
laughable account of how the house was built and of 
the difficulties the workmen had encountered. The 
bricklayers had to get a special dispensation from 
the union before they could lay their bricks upside 
down. The carpenters had all sorts of trouble with 
the roof and the windows—especially the windows! 
It was hard work to make windows that went down 
when you raised them and up when you lowered 
them, and they demanded time and a half for it! 
And the plumbers! They were still fitting pipes and 
sending their assistants back for forgotten tools six 
months after all the other work was completed! 

The results were clear-cut and satisfactory. Topsy 
Turvy House did more business, and the manager 
became more friendly. On frequent occasions the 
two had lunch together, and Mr. Freeman always 
insisted on paying the bill. His friendliness was good 
business. Frank was drawn to him as he had never 
been drawn to Mr. Reynolds, and he learned much 
that was interesting and useful. 
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He had bigger things to bark about—the glories of the Ferris wheel, the thrills of the skating rink, the thousand and one joys to be found in the park 


R. FREEMAN had been in the amusement-park 
business almost a score of years. He talked of 
“grind stores’”—the name given to concessions that 
handled only one customer or two customers at a 
time. “Grind stores’’ weren’t worth while; they were 
too slow. He preferred “group games,” which 
handled a lot of people at once. Better business! 
“Pleasing the public” was a phrase often on his 
lips—and pleasing the public was a man-size job! 
He talked of insurance on stock. Outrageous rates! 
And fires—well, maybe it was no wonder the insur- 
ance companies were scarey! Fires and rumors were 
a bit alike: usually you never could tell how they 
started. Rats caused some of the fires. They chewed 
the insulation off wires and caused short circuits; 
they dragged oily rags into holes, and spontaneous 
combustion resulted. 

Mr. Freeman was shrewd in the way so many of his 
kind were shrewd. He understood human nature. 
“Here’s how I look at it,”” he remarked on one occa- 
sion in answer to a question, “people come down here 
for fun. They don’t just want to smile; they want to 
laugh. Give them things they can laugh at, like our 
place or the talking dolls up the line. I know it’s 
pretty crude, but that’s what the crowd wants, 
something that strikes them funny right off. Always 
remember that when you’re out front.” 

Such talks with the manager stimulated Frank’s 
desire to learn. He felt that by the end of the season 
he would be well grounded in the business that 
fascinated him so much. 

Meanwhile he was making friends along the Board- 
walk. Men who did business at the Acres knew how 
valuable he had become to Mr. Freeman, and they 
looked up to him for it with a respect that differed 
only in degree from their respect for Rex Brayton. 

Towards the middle of the month Frank received a 
very tangible proof of the respect in which he was 
held. The manager of Crystal Park, with its Ferris 
wheel, its big roller-skating rink, its well-known dance 
hall, and various other features, offered him a better 
job.. Carried away by the thought of higher wages, 
Frank accepted the offer. 

He began his new duties at Crystal Park with the 
same gusto that had marked his start with the manni- 
kins. He was still a barker, a ballyhoo man, but a more 
important and more highly paid one. He had bigger 
things to bark about—the glories of the Ferris wheel, the 
thrills of the skating-rink, the thousand and one joys to 
be had at the numerous other attractions within the 

k! His method was as thorough as his method at 
‘opsy Turvy House. He put thought into his work, 
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He learned all that was to be learned about the features 
that he advertised; and he imparted the knowledge in 
a way that was interesting and attractive. 

He had a talk one morning with Mr. Garvey. 
The milkman anticipated the reason for his visit. 

“Well,” he said, smiling. ‘Going to tell me the 
milk business doesn’t look so big as it did first off?” 
“That’s true, Mr. Garvey, it doesn’t. The fact 

> 





is 

*You’ve found your niche. The show business, 
eh?” 

“T think so,”’ said Frank. 

“Well, Madison, I think so, too. You’ve done 
well. And you like the life?” 

“There’s nothing I like better!” 

“What about the winter?” 

[don’t quite know, Mr. Garvey. Only I’m sure 
of this: I wouldn’t be satisfied to settle down in the 
milk business. ”’ 

Mr. Garvey nodded. “Well, now,” he said, “long 
as you're so keen about the amusement-park busi- 
ness, why don’t you go and have a talk with Rex 
Brayton? Get in on the inside of things if you can.” 

“I’ve tried to do that. I did have a talk with 
Mr. Brayton, but he wouldn’t give me anything.” 

“What'd he say?” 

Frank colored. “Why—he told me to go back to 
school.” 

“Hm,” remarked Mr. Garvey. “That sounds 
queer, coming from Big Rex, who made his pile 
without any schooling to speak of.” 

Frank nodded. 

“You're not going to do it, eh?” continued Mr. 
Garvey. 

“No, I’m not going back to school. I'll find some- 
thing—something better than school anyway!” 

“Yes, I think you will,” was the reply. “And if I 
hear of anything, I'll let you know.” 

Gay Acres whirled on towards the close of one of its 
biggest seasons. The hot weather, so unwelcome in the 
cities, meant prosperity for the beach. Another force 
contributed to the success of the season; the country 
as a whole was prosperous. People had money to spend. 
Old timers like Max Klinge, the manager of Crystal 
Park, pointed out the unfailing sign of good times: the 
great preponderance of couples at the beach. 

“In bad times,” he said to Frank one day, “the 
men come down alone. They haven’t got the money 
to spend on their lady friends.” 

“T’ve noticed what a lot of couples we’ve had,” 
replied Frank. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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LIVE BAIT 


Red Regan had put a bullet 
through the thigh of old Sergeant 
MacGreagor of the Northwest 
Mounted and slipped over the bor- 
ber into Alaska. It was young Fred 
Allen’s ruse that brought him back. 


RED ALLEN trotted easily behind his team 

of seven malamutes. By the time daylight 

replaced the Arctic night he was well on his 

way back over the trail he had broken from his 
cabin to Napier House. Running light, scarcely fifty 
pounds to the dog, he was making good time when 
suddenly, at the mouth of Beaver Creek, he called his 
team to a sharp halt. New sled marks had suddenly 
swung on to his old tracks. 

Pointing his sled off the trail he hooked the nose 
behind a small spruce. This was the first winter in 
harness for Jerry, his lead dog, and Fred was taking 
no chances. If a rabbit should happen to pop out 
on the trail ahead the pup might lead the team away 
in a mad chase. 

Walking back to where the new trail joined his old 
one, the musher closely examined the signs in the 
snow. ‘Two teams had dropped into his trail not a 
long time before. The lead team was pulling a wood- 
runnered sled. _That would be a lazy Indian, or 
maybe some careless white man wearing cold-weather 
birch shoes over his saw-steel runners. He certainly 
didn’t need birch shoes this kind of weather. They 
were the best thing when it got real cold. Then the 
snow became sandy, but it wasn’t more than twenty 
below zero today. Yes, it would either be an Indian 
or someone who was in a big hurry. 

The second outfit that had fallen into Fred Allen’s 
backtrack was a long and heavily laden steel-runnered 
sled drawn by nine, or perhaps more, heavy trail dogs. 
Fred scratched his head in perplexity. What would 
anybody be doing this far down on Beaver Creek? 
The main trail to Napier House crossed Beaver about 


“Barlow’s trading post at the mouth of the Boundary River where my trap line lays is short on supplies” 


By J. S. Allman 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD A. HOLBERG 


ten miles above the mouth. No one could know of 
the trail he had broken from his isolated camp when 
he came through here four days before. 

After freeing the sled and getting along the trail 
another mile or so he saw more signs that made him 
add speed to the even pace he had been keeping all 
morning. The heavy outfit that was somewhere not 
very far ahead was driving hard. Plainly he could 
see the claw marks of a “Birch Creek” brake as the 
driver had snapped his sled around the sharp bends 
in the crooked trail. These brake marks would not be 
there unless the team was running. The musher was 
probably one of those dog-killing speed fiends. Or— 
there might be a new gold strike. These men might 
be stampeders. That would account for their hurry. 

A gold-rush! As this thought struck Fred, he 
stopped his team. Plowing-around the sled in the 
deep snow he removed the moccasin from Jerry’s 
right front foot. Without it the pup could make 
more speed. The sore paw -was now almost well. 
Fred patted him affectionately on the head as Jerry 
diligently licked the toe.. He had pulled the nail loose 
on the glare ice of Satna River. 

With the trail well broken by the two teams ahead, 
and the extra weight off his foot, the pup led his com- 
panions in a mad race to overtake those up front. 

Half an hour later Fred again called the team to a 
halt. His watchful eyes had spotted a couple of red 
spots in the snow. Fishing the dog moccasin out of his 
parka pocket, he again picked up Jerry’s paw. He 
was surprised when he found that the injured foot 
was in good shape, without a trace of blood. He 
walked a few paces up the trail ahead of his team and 
found more of the little red marks. Some other 
outfit had a dog with a sore paw. 

No! Not adog. A couple carmine spots colored 
too copiously the runner marks of the steel-shod sled. 
The musher of the rear team ahead of him was hurt. 
Hurt, and yet running away from the closest medical 
attention. What could it all mean? 

Fred stepped off the trail and quickly called the 
team up. As they went trotting by he swung in 





behind. In answer to his sharp “mush,” Jerry 
snapped eagerly into his collar and led the dogs in 
and out among the scrub spruce with a speed that 
would be twice as fast as the heavily laden team 
ahead would be making. Down the trail Fred saw 
more signs of interest. 

Again he stopped. The foot tracks led off up the 
little knoll on his right. Hecouldn’t have gone far. If 
he had he would have used snow-shoes. Fred decided 
to climb the little hill. He made a note of the fact that 
there were no blood spots in the snow. That would 
mean that these tracks were made by the musher of 
the lead sled. The one with the wood runners. 


ie THE very top of the knoll was a trammeled spot. 

Fred looked around closely and saw the imprint of 
a rifle butt. There was no game in this section—what 
would a man be doing up here with a gun? Looking 
more closely he saw a number of holes in the undis- 
turbed snow outside the trammeled four-foot circle. 
He fished carefully with a mitted hand. The first two 
holes each produced a small nugget of frozen tobacco 
juice. The next an empty 30-40 cartridge shell. 
Further prospecting brought him its twin. 

Fred was familiar with the ejector of the 30-40 and 
he placed himself where a right handed man would 
have been standing. Looking straight ahead he 
glimpsed a few rods of the back trail where it skirted 
the foot of the hill. That would be just about the 
place where he first found the blood marks. There 
was a killer loose up ahead—better keep his eyes open. 

Putting his rifle under the back lashings of his 
load, in a position where he could grab it easily, he 
mushed along the trail at a good mile-eating gait. 
After a couple of hours of steady going he swung sud- 
denly out of the scrub timber. There, not over a 
hundred yards ahead, was a team, plugging along at a 
slow trot. The driver was sitting on the bars, leaning 
over the load. He quickly straightened up and in his 
hand he held a rifle. He carefully tried the bolt. It 
wasn’t a 30-40, they have a lever action. Satisfied 
that the bolt had not been seized by frost, the man 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ahead inspected the end of the barrel, making sure 
that there was no plug of ice in the muzzle. This 
action stamped him as a man of caution in Fred’s 
eyes. The unknown “sour-dough” was taking no 
chance in ruining his gun, to say nothing of having 
the bolt blow back in his face. 

Fred spoke softly but urgently to Jerry. By. the 
time the other team had entered the small timber 
again they were not over fifty yards ahead.. Popping 
suddenly out of this patch of trees there opened up a 
broad vista.of open country. The big team had 
stopped. The musher stood ahead of them in the trail, 
rifle in hand. His angry eyes peered out from beneath 
frost coated brows at a little black spot far ahead on 
the white expanse. Just at the moment Fred ran up 
the little black spot disappeared over the distant rise. 

Fred had picked up his own rifle—just in case. He 
was within ten feet of the other man before he turned 
around. His parka hood was thrown back and Fred 
recognized him at once. He would know that leathery, 
weather-seasoned face, with its white moustache, no 
matter where he saw it. And then, too, there was only 
one marten-skin cap as fine as that in the whole 
north country. 

“Hello, MacGreagor! Say, what’s been going on 
back here along the trail today.” 

“Hello, laddybuck! Now I'll ask a question me- 
self. What are ye doin’ ower here? I thought ye 
were wi’ yer dad down Rampart way?” 

“No, Mac, I been trappin’ over that range of hills 
there on the American side.” He waved his arm in 
the general direction of the trail ahead. 

“Tell me, what’s the rumpus? Who are you chasin’ 
this time?” 

“That’s Red Regan up ahead there, laddy.” 

Mac stepped off the side of the trail and leaned.on 
the big stone monument that marked the 14st 
parallel West, the boundary between Yukon Terri- 
tory and Alaska. His grim eyes wandered to that 
little niche on the horizon which marked the spot 
where the trail disappeared. He spat viciously on 
the stone pile as he continued. 

“This blasted boundary is a blooming nuisance, 
lad.” 

“Yes,” said Fred, “I guess it’s a handicap to you 
mounties. Too easy for anyone trying to get away to 
know when he’s safe on the other side.” 

















“It’s a long haul from here to Napier. 


4 ME was,” said Mac, lifting his beautiful marten ” 


cap and scratching a lug-like ear that showed the 
ravages of many a frost bite, “when we could slip 
across an’ get our man. That was afore it was sur- 
veyed. Now it’s a mather o’ extradition to be tooken 
up wi’. Washington, D,C. Bye-the-bye, laddy, what’s 
D..C. stand for? Darn Careful?. It must, ’cause 
Alaska, bein’ your pet territory, canna e’en wipe her 
nose wi’out askin’ Washington.” 

“Well, Mac, you can be sure our Federal marshals 
will pick him up for you if you want him real bad.” 

“It would take four months, me boy, to git papers 
on Red, an’ by that time he’d be back ower here 
again! He’s been jumpin’ back an’ forth ower the 
border like a shuttlecock for close on two year noo.” 

“By the way, Mac, congratulations. I heard at 
Napier House about your promotion.” 

“Tm tellin’ ye, laddybuck, I’m no entitled to be 
called Sergeant if I dinna get that skunk of a-Regan.” 
Mac’s white moustache, festooned with many ice 
beads, bristled like the guard hairs along the spine 
of an angry malemute. 

“Mac,” exclaimed Fred as he noticed the red snow 
beside the mounties’ moccasin, “you’re hurt! It 
was you that was hit back there along the trail. I 
had clean forgotten about that. Come over here and 
sit down on the sled. Where are you bit?” 

“The rat shot me from ambush,” said Mac, limping 
over to the trail. The rest had stiffened his leg and 
it was plain to see that he was suffering. 

“Where are you hit?” repeated the boy. 

*T dinna think it is bad, it’s in the fleshy part o” 
me thigh. I fooled him, laddy. 1 dropped the 
second she hit me, an’ I lay perfectly still. The next 
shot went ower me. He thinks he has done for me, 
but I’m not e’en bad hurt.” 

“Well, you sit still. .It won’t take me long to make 
camp and then [’ll dress your wound.” Fred grabbed 
Jerry’s collar and led the team into the edge of the 
scrub. Fred hesitated a moment and the keen mind 
of the old timer read his thoughts. 

“That's right, me boy, always take care o’ the dogs 
first.” Fred quickly obeyed. Nothing comes before 
a man’s dogs when he is on the trail. 

Watching the boy pitch camp was a study in deft- 
ness born of practice. There was not one lost motion, 
not one extra step. Mac’s leg was stiffening fast, and 
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he was afraid to remain inactive. He unlashed the 
sleds and opened a fresh bale of dried dog salmon. 

“You been drivin’ hard, laddy?” asked Mac, 
snapping open his big knife and clipping the cords 
that bound the bale. 

“Only the last few hours, I haven’t much of a load, 
you know. Why?” Fred unharnessed the leader 
last. It saved many a tangle. Jerry had learned 
quickly to keep his towline tight while the rest of the 
dogs were being unhooked, otherwise they would be 
getting tangled up in all kinds of knots. 

“Well, I'm gie’en my dogs aboot three-quarters of 
a fish apiece. I been poundin’ ’em on the tail pretty 
hard for two day noo. suppose ye wanna gie 
yourn a half. Huh?” 

“Yeh, that'll be enough for them. You might 
slip Jerry-dog, my leader, the same as yours, but 
throw it to him all in one piece. The others are 
jealous as the dickens of him now.” The dogs had 
voraciously gulped their rations and rolled themselves 
up into furry balls buried deep in the snow. 


M4¢ grabbed one of his six-foot show-shoes and 
cleared off a place about ten by twelve feet be- 
tween two trees. A snow-shoe makes a good shovel, 
but must be used carefully. They break easily. Mac 
had the space clean by the time Fred had gathered 
enough green boughs to cover the inside of the tent 
slung between the two trees. Being only an over- 
night camp they did not bother to cut a ridge pole, 
the point guy ropes would suffice. 

“You set up the stove Mac, I'll get some dry wood 
from the old boundary slashings.” Fred brought 
Mac’s light Yukon stove to the tent and, picking up 
his axe, waded out through the deep snow. By the 
time he had gathered a shoulder load of the old dry 
cuttings he saw the telescope pipe sticking out through 
the asbestos ring in the corner of the tent. 

While Mac melted some snow Fred brought in the 
two sleeping-bags and spread them out on the sweet, 
clean boughs. The tent was now warm and cosy. 
Mac slipped his right leg out of his mackinaw trousers. 
There was a small hole through the outside of the 
thigh. The 220-grain ball had gone clear through, 
leaving a slightly larger hole where it had emerged. 

“Looks worser’n it is. Don’t it?” This was not 

(Continued on page 55) 















There's a good camping place five-six miles from here” 























ON THE ANTARCTIC ICE 
By Sea Scout Paul A. Siple 
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The plane for the Polar Flight; notice how the motors 
could be kept warm by stoves placed below them 


Winter Night in Camp—Catching 
and Weighing Baby Seals—Match- 
ing Brains with Penguins— The 
Great Polar Flight—The Return to 
America. 


PPROACHING Little America, the winter 
home of Admiral Richard Byrd’s antarctic 
expedition on the polar ice, over the smooth 
Barrier surface the glare of the whiteness 

was hardly broken by our camp. The little group of 
buildings including the Edgar Barrett House, machine 
shop, and Biltmore were centered in a triangle of the 
three sixty-foot steel radio towers, and completely 
covered by snow so that only their black smoking 
stacks and steaming ventilator pipes protruded to 
show their location. Irregularities in the surface of the 
snow, gaping holes, projecting pipes and boards were 
the only indications of the surrounding tunnels and 
buildings. 

In preparation for the winter we had to lay in a 
supply of about a hundred tons of seal meat. This 
meant that for a couple of weeks we had to go down 
on the bay, slaughter seals and haul their big carcasses 
up on the Barrier. There was no sport in killing these 
animals. We did it of necessity. 

I took part in one dog-sled expedition, carrying 
food out to the south, to be used on a longer trip to 
the Rockefeller Mountains. Each sled was loaded 
down with a thousand pounds or more, and made an 
average distance of between fifteen and 
twenty miles a day. Running along be- 
side our teams we would lend our 
strength to heave the sleds through the 
soft spots. The camping at the end of 
the day was most interesting. Our party 
had but two small tents for three of us. 
At night we would unharness our dogs, 
fasten them by short chains to picket 
lines, then give them about one and a 
half pounds of dog pemmican, which is 
a preparation of concentrated and com- 
pressed meats and tallows. Then we 
would erect our two tents and start to 
prepare supper. The meal always con- 
sisted of pemmican soup, and Eskimo 
biscuits with a hot drink, tea or cocoa. 
Our pemmican was of a more tasty grade 
than that of the dogs, and contained an 
antiscorbutic for the prevention of the 
dreaded disease, scurvy. It came in 
blocks weighing one pound and when 
whittled and melted in hot water it 
formed a thick soup which was made 
more palatable by the addition of strips 
of fried bacon and a roll or so of prepared 
soup. Of course, we had to melt enough 
snow over our little primus oil stoves 


first of all for our soup and drink. We carried pow- 
dered milk and sugar and besides had several ounces 
of chocolate a day. The Eskimo biscuits were worse 
than hardtack. They were about three inches square 
and a quarter of an inch thick, and made of pressed 
vegetables and fat. We had to be really hungry to 
relish them. ; 

After supper we would undress and crawl into our 
sleeping-bags. Undressing meant taking off our 
rough outer garment, but keeping our underwear on. 
The temperature had dropped to about twenty below 
at night, and it was rather cold until we could get our 
bags warmed up; particularly our shoulders got cold 
and we had to stuff our spare clothing around them to 
keep warm. We were usually awakened early in the 
morning by the barking of the dogs, and then came 
the most painful process of all—getting up. We 
would shove our heads out of the bags until our 
faces came in contact with the frost formed by our 
breath against the fur. Then, as we wriggled from 
the bags and the cold struck our shoulders we would 
instinctively snuggle back. After a number of at- 
tempts our will power finally gained control and we 
would sit up and start pulling on all the clothes we 
could find. By the time we pulled on our last pair of 








A week-old seal 


A dog-team being trained on the — ice of a pressure 
ridge near Little America. (In circle) 


socks and tied them, our hands were like chunks of 
ice—so cold and stiff that we could hardly open the 
flaps of our tents. We would have to blow on our 
hands several times, beat them together and then ram 
them into our fur mitts. Then we plunged out of the 
tents on our hands and knees and started to go through 
some antic calisthenics till our circulation had warmed 
us. Next on the program came breakfast, and the 
menu bore a decided similarity to the supper of the 
night before. Then we had to break camp with all 
speed possible, pack our sleds, and start pushing onward 
again. Such was the life of the trail! One monotonous 
mile of snow after another broken only by a short rest 
for the dogs and the noonday meal, which consisted of 
hot tea, a piece of chocolate and Eskimo biscuit. 

When winter arrived, in March, the temperature 
dropped to 30 to 40 degrees below zero. The sun was 
no longer to be seen at any time during the day, but 
at the hour when it normally would be noon the sky 
was beautifully lighted in the north with varying 
soft and vivid colors. When the sun first dipped 
below the horizon there would be a display for hours 
atatime. One of the most beautiful sights was a black 
cloud which rippled like tiny waves. It lay near the 
horizon, directly above the unseen sun. On the crest 
of each ripple of this black cloud was a crimson flame 
which leaped and played about the sky. For half an 
hour or more the sky seethed with flames, and reflec- 
tions were cast in all directions, changing from crimson 
to shades of pink and lavender. The sky behind had 
a greenish appearance near the sun, which changed to 
dark blue and finally to a somber purple toward the 
south, where a huge arc over the sky 
showed the earth’s shadow, and darkness 
reigned beyond. 

As the winter progressed these dis- 
plays became shorter and shorter until 
on June 21, when the sun was farthest 
away, there was but a faint glow at 
noon to indicate the position of the sun. 
The remainder of the twenty-four hours 
of darkness was broken only by the 
light of the stars and the moon. When 
the moon was full one could recognize 
color at a hundred yards, and a mile or 
more down the bay the shadowy forms 
of the pressure ridges stood in suffused 
relief. A great deal of the time there 
was no moon, but the brilliant stars gave 
us an indistinct gray light that enabled 
us to find our way from one house to 
another. However, when the sky was 
overcast there was intense darkness. 

During the four dark months we 
stayed fairly close to our houses, going 
out only when it was necessary to feed 
the dogs, fill the snow melter, and the 
like. On very clear moonlight nights 
we found it interesting, despite the 
extremely cold temperatures, fifty and 
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sixty below, to take trips on the bay ice 
and watch the effects of the pressure. 

Many interesting things happened on 
these trips. Perhaps the most exciting 
incident occurred one night when Nor- 
man Vaughan and I were near the 
Barrier edge on the bay ice, among some 
low-pressure ridges. We carried a coil 
of alpine rope and two sticks with which 
to feel our way, but we were walking 
along nonchalantly, feeling perfectly 
safe, when suddenly I dropped into a 
crevasse. While groping about for a 
hand-hold, I shouted for Norm. I 
heard a noise, but no words in answer. 
A second or so later, I got hold of the 
brink of the crevasse and hoisted my- 
self up so that I could see out. Then I 
saw the shadowy figure of Norm 
scrambling up on the edge beside me. 

“Are you hurt?” he panted. 

“No,” I said, rather breathlessly, 
“but where were you when I called?” 

“T didn’t hear you,” he said. “I fell 
in, too.” 

He helped me out and then we looked 
down into the trap which had so nearly 
caught us both. I still had my flashlight 
in my hand, and it was wired to a belt of batteries in- 
side my warm clothing. In the path of its beam we 
saw two big holes three feet wide. About seven or 
eight feet down there was a little ledge that luckily 
enough, owing to our instinct to spread our legs, had 
kept us from falling further. The black hole extended 
to the water level fifteen or twenty feet below. What 
might have happened made us more cautious. We 
said very little, but roped ourselves together with the 
alpine line, and fifty feet apart, we walked on care- 
fully, feeling our way with the sticks. We did not 
enjoy the scenery again that evening until we were 
safe on the Barrier. 

At about fifty degrees below zero kerosene congeals 
to a jelly mass. Sometimes when we went out with 
our lanterns the kerosene would freeze and the light 
go out. Our breathing would become audible, too, as 
the moisture from our breath would condense at 
extremely low temperatures. On the day of our 
lowest record of seventy-two degrees below zero, we 
sounded like steam engines puffing along. But even in 
this extremely cold weather we were not too uncom- 
fortable, for after we learned to wear our clothing 
properly and keep it dry, we were as free from discom- 
fort due to the cold as we would have been any time at 
home. We learned quickly to keep from touching any 
object out-of-doors with our bare hands if it bore the 
same temperature as the air, for some of us received 
burns of the same type as though the object had been 
very hot. The contact against our fingers would turn 
them white instantly, and when the freeze was severe 
enough our fingers would blister. 

Gradually the winter passed. To me it seemed but 
a short time. August twenty-second was the official 
day for the sun’s return and the fellows climbed the 
radio towers, anxious to get an early view. Shortly 
after noon the sun was a golden ball on the white 
horizon of the Barrier. 

The Bay of Whales, on which our camp was situ- 
ated, had long arms reaching some twenty or thirty 
miles to the east and west. The sides of the bay 








Mountains on the Antarctic Continent 10,000 feet high 


were of course the precipitous cliffs of the Barrier 
face lower than usual, being only about fifty feet in 
height. The southern two-thirds of the bay was 
frozen over solidly and due to the physical law that 
ice expands and contracts due to a change in tempera- 
ture, the ice in the Bay of Whales was broken, particu- 
larly along the eastern side, by great fractures and 
upheavals of ice known as pressure ridges. Ice ex- 
pands or contracts about one inch to one degree for 
every mile. This meant that, in the width of our bay, 
when the temperatures would drop to forty or fifty 
below there might be as much as thirty feet of contrac- 
tion. This of course opened big leads which would 
freeze over at once and keep the entire surface firmly 
cemented. However, when the temperatures rose 
again to fifteen or twenty degrees above zero the ice 
would have to expand that thirty or more feet. The 
walls of the Barrier were immovable and so the bay 
ice buckled and fractured at the weakest point, either 
where it was newly frozen over or at some rotten, 
honey-combed spot where it had started to melt. 

One of my jobs was to keep a record of the growth of 
baby seals for the first month or so of their lives. This 
work took a great deal of time, for it necessitated 
making almost daily observations. 

While the temperature was still averaging between 
twenty and thirty degrees below zero the big Weddell 
females gave birth to their young. The first baby 
seal was born on October fifth, a week or more before 
any of the others. Quin Blackburn, one of the men, 
and I attached a numbered tag to his rear flippers. 
Quin had agreed to help me make notes of the growth 


























{Left} Penguins standing at “Attention!” {Above} The camp buried in snow. {Right} Paul Siple as a Penguin doctor 


of the seals, since I had been lending him 
a hand with some survey work. 

While Quin held the baby down I 
attempted to take such measurements 
as the total length, the girth of various 
parts of the body, the length of the head 
and flippers. In the end we would put 
the little fellow in a net, tied to a spring 
balance scales and weigh him suspended 
from a bar resting on our shoulders. 
This work might appear to be easy, but 
picture a menacing mother seal ten or 
eleven feet in length and weighing from 
six to eight hundred pounds, continually 
charging when you least expect her to. 
The first seal that charged us opened her 
mouth to an angle of about one hundred 
and fifty degrees and shut her jaws with 
a sharp click that made us jump. She 
came thrashing her rear flippers to and 
fro, angry at our treatment of her baby. 
We never succeeded in convincing her 
that we meant no harm to her young- 
ster. And being the fellow taking the 
measurements I would have to keep 
chasing her away, and often we were in 
some danger of being harmed ourselves. 

In a little group of seal holes along 
the pressure ridges and open leads about a mile from 
camp, fifteen or twenty seals were born. Quin and I 
attempted to keep data on ten of these. The little fel- 
lows weighed about fifty pounds when they were born 
and were about five feet in length. However, on adiet 
of seal milk they made surprising gains in weight. For 
the first two weeks they never moved more than a few 
feet from their homes and they were constantly attended 


by their mothers, who never even entered the water for 


food. At the end of the two weeks the baby seals 
weighed a hundred pounds or better, and their silky 
baby hair began to loosen. At that stage the mothers 
began to take their youngsters into the water to give 
them swimming lessons. I witnessed a number of these 
bathing parties and each seal reminded me for all the 
world of a human mother who takes her baby down to 
the seashore and lets it paddle about her, having a 
good time, while she sits contentedly by in the shallow 
water watching its every movement for safety’s sake. 
By the end of four weeks the baby seals learn to 
move about faster in the water than they ever could 
on land, but they were filled out like balloons, weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds or better and had a great deal 
of trouble getting in and out of the seal holes. The 
mother seals tried patiently to show them how, but 
usually had to resort to getting down under them and 
hoisting them out of their holes with their noses. 
After the end of the first month the babies became a 
real problem. They were larger than we were. It was 
areal wrestling match to hold them down while we took 
their measurements. The babies had cut their teeth, 
too, and had become expert in the use of them. We had 
to watch our hands when we examined them and often 
they would try nipping us. One little fellow used to 
enjoy snapping at my legs and once attemped to dis- 
concert me by snapping at the seat of my trousers. 
The cold temperatures made it very hard to work 
when the seals were first born and our hands often 
became like chunks of ice when we tried to write the 
data in our notebooks. But by the end of the first 
(Continued on page 51) 






























































































ONE OR TWO MAPS 


OHN SCARBOROUGH stood in the doorway 
of the rough plank-and-tar-paper building 
which constituted the office of the Scar- 
borough Lumber Company’s Camp Four, and 

looked across the golden afterglow to where Brede 
Segerblom was strenuously attacking the weeds in his 
garden by the cook shack. With Scarborough were 
Dr. Bond, the company doctor, and Big Mack, 
who without official title was Scarborough’s general 
right hand man, chief woodsman, timber cruiser, 
anything and everything wherever about the com- 
pany’s extensive holdings emergency or expansion 
called for a trustworthy expert. Just inside the door, 
puttering about various odds and ends of work on 
his desk, was Larrimore, least and laziest of the 
company clerks, who in a city, if a little younger, 
would have been called the office boy, except that at 
twenty-seven he could not have retained so trivial a 
sition. 

**That boy,’’ re- 

marked Big Mack, ap- 
preciatively, ‘‘sure 
loves his garden. It 
wasn’t half an hour 
after you got back from 
Spokane till he was 
out there with his hoe. 
But before that he 
came and asked me if 
there was any work I 
wanted him todo. Most 
boys that age, getting 
back at four o'clock, 
would figure the rest 
of the day as part of 
their holiday.” 

“The garden didn’t 
need him a whole lot, 
either,” commented 
Dr. Bond. “Larri- 
more was looking after 
it, just as he did while 
Brede was nursing Lar- 
sen’s measles; and for 
Larrimore, he did a 
good job.” 

“But he doesn’t love 
the growing things the 
way the Sugarplum 
does,” went on Big 
Mack, “and his ideas , 
of thoroughness aren’t ¢} 
like the Sugarplum’s 4 pot. 
either. You say Brede 
went through his Scout 
tests all right, Mr. 
Scarborough?” Rr 

“That hardly de- = 
scribes it,” answered 
Scarborough, with a 
laugh of amusement dj 
and satisfaction. ‘‘No- 
body knew who he was, except that here and there it 
got rumored around that he was a Lone Scout from 
up the woods, naturally not expected to know much. 
And you know that’s the way he looks, too. And in 
a big camp like Camp Cowles, full of strange boys, 
he was about scared to death. But when it came to 
Scout work, he seemed to forget everything else, 
showed the young fellow who tried out his signaling 
some things he didn’t know himself, took a first-aid 
test before Epplinger that didn’t leave that tough 
old crab room for a single criticism, and wound up 
by taking care of Epplinger, at the latter’s own re- 
quest, when he found he was going to faint. It cer- 
tainly was a satisfaction to me. But it was really 
you, and Larrimore inside there, who got him ready; 
though Brede had more to do with that himself than 
anybody else. I never saw such a chap for finding 
and using opportunities.” 

“Did he have a good time?” asked Dr. Bond. 

Scarborough pursed his lips, doubtfully. 

“T wouldn’t say so. To have to meet up with a lot 
of strange boys was pretty near agony to him. And 
it looked as if he wasn’t going to let any of them make 
up to him even if they wanted to. Your Jim got 
hold of him, Mack, and Brede was so afraid of the 
crowd that the two of them arranged to cook supper 
and sleep out in the woods. But the evening wound 
up with a camp foursome. A couple of the junior 
camp-officers, a chap named Gilcrest and one they 
call Frog Mouth, both Eagle Scouts, got so interested 
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in the Sugarplum that they went up to visit him at 
his camp-fire. And Mr. Bradley says those two stack 
up about as fine as any Scouts in the Spokane Council. 
But those two and Jim were about the only boys he 
ventured to speak to in all that big camp.” 

“He didn’t get in 
on the baseball, or 
anything?” 

“Kept clear away 
from eveything. He 
just doesn’t know how 
to play; and he ought 
to. And it’s just the 
same about meeting 
people. I don’t know 
what to do about him, 
though.” 

“It isn’t exactly 
your lookout,” said 
the doctor, “‘and 
smart as he is, he'll 

et on.” 

“Oh, yes, he'll get 
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o “You, Sugarplum, » get off the lot with your compass 
and water bucket!” 


on—amount to something—make a good, competent 
woodsman, or something, and always be something 
of a solitary. But he ought to amount to a good deal 
more than that, if he gets a real chance. As to its 
not being my lookout, I’m wondering. He just 
drifts in here as a runaway starveling, and little by 
little puts us all in his debt, from me all the way down 
to Gust Appermann, the most testy-tempered camp 
cook in three States. He feeds Gust’s chickens, and 
cow, finds his own chores around camp, does odd jobs 
for Big Mack here, has got to be pretty near camp 
doctor for the ordinary run of cuts and bruises, even 
gets under Larrimore’s skin, and starts him to making 
a little bit of a man of himself. And now, in just a little 
while, the camp shuts down for a month or more, and 
here he is, with nobody and nowhere to go to. Of 
course, I can let him stick around—there’ll be a clean- 
up crew of a dozen or so during the lay-off. He ought to 
be in school somewhere. But he wouldn’t let me pay 
for his schooling, and he hates a town. I wish I knew 
what he wants to make of himself—if he knows.” 

“TI know,” came Larrimore’s voice from inside the 
office. “It’s woods work.” Larrimore sauntered to 
the door, and leaned against the frame. “Up at the 
shack, nights, when my hand was hurt, he asked all 
sort of questions. Always something about timber, 
camp machinery, surveying. And there would be a 
glow in his eyes.” 

“How about it, Mack?” asked Scarborough. 
“Want to take him on to train?” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Leonard K. Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY LLOYD R. OSBORNE 


“In what I know, yes. But times are changing, Mr 
Scarborough. Your big companies don’t just go out 
and hire capable men any more. They get em young, 
and train ’em up, the way they want ’em, technically. 
We're going to use more and more machinery. A lot 
of first class old-time hand workers are going to be out 
of a job in another ten years or so. I can’t teach Brede 
the things he’s going to need if he’s going to be any 
thing more than a common laborer with no future. [ 
can start him right, maybe, but that’s all.” 

“Perhaps I’m looking too far ahead. The thing he 
cares most about right now is his Scouting; and you 
can help him there, Mack, a whole lot.” 

“Good enough. Just how?” 

“He seems to be ready for most of his First Class 
tests now. As he says, he’s grown up with a lot of the 
things he’s supposed to learn. But he’s got to make 
a map, and there’s a test in judging which a lot of 
boys pass without really knowing much about it. 
The Sugarplum will want to know.” 

“Just what is it?” 

“Things you do in the woods every day—estimat- 
ing distances, height, number, weight.” 

“But all that’s just practice.” 

“Yes—and nuvticing things—two of the rarest 

things in the world, Mack. And the map?” 
“For a fair sketch map, there’s nothing to that 
either, except taking pains— 
little compass work, careful 
measurements, good notes.” 

“More of the perfectly 
easy, most unusual things,” 
remarked Mr. Scarborough 
again. 

“Does he have to use an 
instrument for making his 
map?” broke in Larrimore. 

“T don’t think so. Why?” 

“Well,” answered Larri- 
more, hesitantly, “I had a job 
with a surveying crew once— 
that I got fired from—and I 
got to know a little bit about 
working with a transit and a 
target. I wouldn’t mind help- 
ing him, if I know enough. 
I—I wouldn’t mind thinking 
I was some good to some- 
body.” 

He said it with a careless 
laugh, but Searbor- 
ough shot him a sharp 
look, and was on the 
point of saying some- 
thing personal in re- 

“ply. But he didn’t. 

“We'll see,” was 
all he said. “It de- 
pends on how various 
things work out dur- 
ing the lay-off.” 


HERE was the difficulty. For John Scarborough 

knew the Sugarplum. ; The boy wouldn’t: accept 
charities. True, he had the better part of three 
months’ wages coming to him. But would he be 
content to hang around camp for a month or more, 
paying board as he would insist on doing, with all the 
men gone? And Gust gone? The bond between the 
Sugarplum and the fiery camp cook was a close one, 
and what Gust did the boy would do. Or at least 
what Gust advised him to do. 

“Td better see Gust,” thought Mr. Scarborough. 

Gust wasn’t altogether like most lumbermen. For 
them, a lay-off was the occasion of a wild spree, in 
which all sorts of strange performances mingled, and 
during which a year’s wages disappeared in a fort- 
night. Gust often didn’t go in for a wild time at all. 
And he always put part of his wages safely away some- 
where when he did. Nor was he viciously alcoholic. 
But sometimes, even when altogether sober, he did 
strange, wild things. And if Brede should be along— 
FS “Yes,” thought Mr. Scarborough, “I’d better see 

ust.” 

The old man was mixing pancake batter against 
the morning when Mr. Scarborough entered the cook 
shack. Gust merely grunted a greeting, and went on 
with his work. 

“Gust,” began Mr. Scarborough, “what are you 
going to do during the shut-down? It’s soon, you 
know.” 

“Yaw, know. Vell, vat you t’ink?” answered the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


cook, whirling about, his heavy face full of annoy- 
ance. “For two years now I vork, yust cook, cook, 
cook, vor gang vortless lumberyacks, start early, quit 
late, gif dem goot meals, get no t’anks, haf no fun, 
notting in it but money I don’t need, haf no chance to 
spend. Vat’s der use mit it all? I gotta so gome- 
vere, haf liddle exzitements, or I bust. Some crazy 
foolishness must I do, come back broke, ashame, 
disgust. Den Gust goot again vor one, two years 
vork some more. All is it foolishness, I know, but 
inside iss dere somet’ing drife me to it.” 

“All right, Gust. I understand. You lumbermen 
are all alike. But what are you going to do about 
Brede?” 

“Yaw! You vould haf to ask me dot, ven vor 
two, tree days all time I have fight vid myself to 
keep from asking it myself of myself. By Copen- 
hagen! A time I must haf. And if I make fool of 
myself dot’s of nobody der business exzept Gust. 
But dere’s. Brede!” 

“T can arrange for him to stay, if you have to go.” 

“Yaw! And he be aroundt camp vid odder men 
dot care noddings aboudt him, don’t unnerstand. And 
Gust, hees friend, come back, and not dare tell him 
vare hees been, vat hees been do, t’ings vor vich, if 
Brede knew, I be ashame. Vor me it makes a mess. 
And odder tings! Brede, he stick to hees friendts. 
But hee’s yoong. New friendts he make. How I 
know, ven I’m avay making vild time somevere if, 
Brede not find somebody take Gust’s place, Beeg 
Mack, maybe, and like him better as Gust? How 
about dot, Mist’ Scawbraw? All der time I’m avay 
and make vor haf goot time, I t’ink ‘dis somet’ing I 
do no vant Brede to know, how big a fool is his 
friendt Gust,’ and maybe, too, vile I haf goot time, 
I lose Brede to somebody else. And, by Copenhagen! 
somet’ing get me by der inside, and pull me into 
grand hooraw time, vedder I want to go or not.” 

“Gust, you're jealous.” 

“Yaw? By not? Beeg Mack, hee’s got boy of 
hees own. And Gust, he got nobody. Vat anybody 
care if Gust not know anyt’ing of happiness, so long 
as he cook goot meals and get hees pay? Besides— 
subbose—Brede got dot stepfadder somevere, dot 
vork heem like slave, and take hees pay. Eef he come 
for Brede, subbose Gust not here, you, Mack not here, 
vat happen? Eef I go avay, all time I fret and 
bodder. And eef I stay, all time I stew because I’m 
not off on beeg time vid odder crazy fool lumberyacks, 








making hooraw. It’s a mess, Mist’ Scawbraw. It 
pull me in two pieces apart.” 


M R. SCARBOROUGH smiled broadly at the recol- 
lection of some of Gust’s grand hooraws. Once 
he had hired an interurban bus for a week, and taken 
a load of his cronies from one fashionable summer 
hotel to another among the Idaho lake resorts, to the 
outrage of other guests and the consternation of the 
managements. And once he and the rest of the 
Camp Four crew had bought up a vaudeville theater 
for one night, opened the doors to all the Spokane 
youngsters that wanted to come, and put on the 
show as they themselves wanted it, contributing 
grotesque impromptu numbers themselves, in an 
evening of wild hilarity. 

“Eef I could yust lick somebody, I feel better,” 
went on Gust. “‘Not goot scrap haf I had, it ees so 
long time.” 

“T thought you licked Larsen, the day Brede got 
here.” 

“Dot! Yust take heem by collar, shake heem, 
trow heem oudt, because he was mean to poor 
starfing boy. I mean scrap vere I get going all ofer, 
and vork all my meanness oudt. Licking Larsen like 
slap insect.” 

“Well, let me know what you decide,” concluded 
Mr. Scarborough. 

Next morning he entered the camp office just after 
the morning mail had arrived. In passing he noticed 
Larrimore poring thoughtfully over a letter. 

“Get the Sugarplum up here for me, will you, 
Larrimore?”’ he said, “‘I want a talk with him.” 

“Yes, sir. And—could I have a talk with you 
myself?” 

“Yes. Send for Brede, and I'll talk with you while 
I'm waiting.” 

He was deep in a mass of business letters when a 
little later he noted Larrimore waiting patiently at 
the door of his private office. 

“Oh, yes, Larrimore. What is it?” 

**It’s about—about the coming shut-down. ,I——” 

“Want to get away a little early?” 

“No, sir. Things have happened—would there be 
any work for me here at all?” 

Scarborough stared at him. When he had any 
money, Larrimore usually wanted to get away from 
camp as often as he could, even though his job was 
none too secure. And work requiring physical effort, 
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Gust’s hairy arm shot out as with a snort of rage he caught Watrous by the collar and hustled him outside 
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which was the only kind likely during the shut-down, 
he had never liked. 

“IT don’t know, Larrimore. What's the idea?” 

** Just affairs of my own, that I ought not to trouble 
you with. But I’m going to need a job somewhere.” 

**With all the pay you've got coming?” 

“Yes, sir. I'll need all that, and more.” 

“Debts?” 

“Not this time. Just some family matters.” 

“H’m. I'll see. The clean-up gang will be doing 
rough, hard work. You wouldn't like it, and I doubt 
if you could stand it. I could carry you along—there 
are a lot of others I could do that for—but that isn’t 
business. And you know, Larrimore, you’ve never 
been of much use to me, anyway.” 

“I know that. If you hadn’t been generous, you 
would have fired me long ago.” 

‘How old are you?” 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“And not really competent for any job yet. Let’s 
be frank. You stole from me, and I gave you another 
chance. You would have gone to smash if I had let 
you out. Since then, you’ve done your work, but 
that’s about all. Anybody could do it, and by this 
time most young fellows would have worked into 
something better. You haven’t. And now you want 
me to pull you through some kind of a difficulty. 
Why should I?” 

“No reason at all. Iknow—I’ve been a good deal of 
a fool. But I do need a job, and I thought I’d ask.” 

“You said something about surveying.” 

“Yes, sir. I worked at that once—got fired for 
showing up late Monday mornings.” 

“There’s a crew coming in here for two or three 
little jobs during the lay-off. Sargent, who’s boss, 
usually picks his own men, though, and he’s particular. 
I thought of getting him to take the Sugarplum on, 
as stake driver and brush cutter. He hasn’t anywhere 
to go, and he’s a worker. You see the difference, 
don’t you?” 

“T ought to. I’ve found out two or three things 
from watching the Sugarplum.” 

“Don’t think I haven’t noticed it. And you’ve 
done some things for him—worth a lot to me—about 
all you’ve ever done that has been. And because of 
that, I'll see what I can do for you. See if he has 
come yet, will you?” 

Scarborough’s whole manner changed when, a 

(Continued on page 59) 




























































































THE LAND OF THE MONSTERS 
By Edward J. Morrow 


CONCLUSION 


IFE about Mule Shoe Ranch quite lost its zest 
for the three amateur paleontologists who 
sat self-consciously at the dinner table and 
heard the Rowlands tell the other guests 

what impostors they were. 

“Led us to believe they’d discovered these bones!” 
narrated Mr. Rowland. “And while Florence and I 
don’t care for bones, never did and never will, we— 
nevertheless—put aside our personal prejudices in the 
interest of the boys. You can imagine our chagrin 
upon coming face to face with the man who actually 
had discovered this prehistoric something or other!” 

“But are you sure?” asked another summer 
boarder, “that this man wasn’t the impostor and that 
the boys were really the true discoverers? Isn’t it 
just possible . . . ?” 

“Not at all!” answered Mrs. Rowland, taking 
another helping of mashed potatoes. “We went 
into the matter quite thoroughly. This Cornelius 
Dugan person even owns the land the skeleton is on. 
No, the whole affair is most disgraceful. I, for one, 
can’t see how the boys can sit at the same table with 
us after being party to such a frightful hokus pokus!” 

“You mean ‘hoax,’ my dear!” corrected Mr. Row- 
land, with a condemning glance at Rodney, Dave 
and Hugh, who had privately agreed that no com- 
ments would be made in answer to anything that 
might be said about them. In withholding the 
burning retorts they were tempted to make, the boys 
gained favor with the more impartial of the guests. 

“Well, why don’t you say something?” Mr. Row- 
land finally demanded, irked that he had not been 
able to draw the boys out. 

“We'll say plenty when the right time comes!” 
Rodney promised, as be and his chums pushed away 
from the table. 


“See that date line? August sixteenth! Now are you satisfied? If the property’s sold, she’s sold, no matter when!” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD ANDERSON 


“You're not saying anything because you can’t!” 
accused Mr. Rowland. “Well, boys—let this be a 
lesson to you.. Don’t let your imaginations run 
away with you again!” 

Hunting up Grizzly Neck Wiley, the three chums 
made known their desire to go to town. 

“We'd like to hire the Lizzie,” said Rodney. 
“Could one of the boys drive us in and call for us 
two days later?” 

“Now what’s up?” demanded the boss of the 
ranch, suspiciously. 

“We're going back to see Bert Fisher,” Rodney 
replied. “ You told us heowned that property out there 
and he seemed to think so, too. We want to get to 
the bottom of this and find out where we stand.” 

“T can tell you right now that you don’t stand 
at all,”’ rejoined Grizzly Neck bluntly. “And making 
that trip to see Bert Fisher is a waste of time. Be- 
sides, you can only get as far as Little Falls by car.” 

“T know,” answered Rodney. “We'll hire horses 
there. It'll save us a couple days. My Dad’s on 
the way here and we're going to prove that we... !” 

“Rats!” was Grizzly Neck’s caustic comment. 

“Tf Bert Fisher doesn’t own that property it’s 
your fault!” charged Dave. “You told us... !” 

“He does own property out there,” the ranch boss 
admitted. “Can I help it if I gave you a bum steer 
when you couldn’t give me a better description of 
the location than you did? ... You heard Dugan 
say that Fisher’s property was adjoining. You can 
see I wasn’t far off!” 

“You were just far enough off to get us in bad,” 
lamented Rodney, “because, if we’d known Mel 
Clancy owned the piece we could have gotten to 
him before Dugan did and perhaps... !” 

“Say—Dugan bought that property before you 
ever spoke to me about it!” retorted Grizzly Neck. 
“His receipt of sale plainly shows... !” 








*Y-e-s, I—I guess you're right,”’ conceded Rodney, 
realizing the hopelessness of his position. It would 
not do to accuse Cornelius Dugan of duplicity unless 
he was prepared to offer convincing proof. “How 
about the Lizzie, Mr. Wiley? We want to see Mr. 
Fisher anyway.” 

“All right. Go and get hold of Fred. Tell him I 
said to take you in. But look out you don’t cause 
more trouble or you'll feel both hind feet of old Mule 
Shoe. I ought to pack you back home as it is!” 


heey ride in to Little Falls as passengers in the 
old model Ford car presented jolts not unlike 
those dealt by a bucking broncho. The road was 
rough and Fred Aker, hard-boiled cow-puncher, cared 
neither for car nor occupants. 

“Main thing is to git there!” he declared, in an- 
swer to a protest when a bump caused the heads of 
the three lads to hit the car top. “Hang onto the 
pommels of your saddles, boys—and ride this gas 
baby! She’s feelin’ right cantankerous to-day!” 

Arrived in Little Falls, easily as lame as they had 
been after a strenuous trip on horseback, the chums 
took leave of a grinning Fred who promised to be 
waiting for them two days later. 

“You saved us time,” said Rodney. “There’s no 
question about that! But you sure took it out of 
our hides!” 

Backing the car about, Lizzie’s driver waved his 
hand, stepped on the gas and disappeared in the 
direction he had come, losing his rattle bang machine 
in a cloud of dust! 

“And now to find Mel Clancy if possible!” said 
Rodney, after watching the car out of sight. “I 
won’t be satisfied until ’'ve checked up.” 

“None of us will!” seconded Hugh. ‘“ We’re under 
a cloud right now . . . and a dark one, too!” 

“What you might call a ‘dinosaur cloud,’”’ punned 
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Dave. “You know those cloud shapes that looked like 
dinosaurs to us in the sky? Remember my saying 
once they might have been a forecast of what was 
going to happen? Well, here we are and... !” 

“Careful, Mr. Rowland!” warned Rodney josh- 
ingly. “Don’t let this thing drive you cuckoo!” 

“Just the same, we’ve gone through a lot!” in- 
sisted Dave. “Who'd have thought our coming 
across that skeleton would raise all this rumpus? 
And things are getting no better fast. If your Dad 
wasn’t on the way here I’d almost be for pulling 
stakes and clearing out of this country. I’m not so 
sure, either, that your Dad can do us much good.” 

“He probably can’t unless we can get the dope on 
Dugan ourselves,” replied Rodney. “With Dugan’s 
putting us in a bad light, it’s going to be twice as 
hard for us to show him up. We know he’s a smooth 
article! Try to convince other people that he is, 
though! They may believe he’s close and hard when 
it comes to driving a business deal. He must have 
been that kind of a guy to get the money he’s made 
out here. But Dugan apparently hasn’t done any- 
thing out and out bad which folks could pin on him. 
And, don’t kid yourselves, money talks!” 

“Talks?” scoffed Hugh. “It screams!” 

Inquiry revealed that a Mel Clancy. did live on 
the “other side” of town and Rodney, Dave and 
Hugh hastened to look him up. They found their 
man living alone in a tumble-down shack and, to 
their amazement, pegging away on a badly battered 
typewriter. He was a small, gray-haired man, a bit 
stoop shouldered. 

“Come in, boys! Come in!” he invited. “You 
say you’re from Mule Shoe Ranch? .. . I used to 
live out that way. Yes, sir! Nice place around old 
Mule Shoe. Not so nice further on.” 

On this point the boys thoroughly agreed. They 
could not help, at the same time, from glancing 
curiously about the shack which was a maze of 
books and papers and odds and ends. 

“Sorry I'm not more fixed up here,” Mel Clancy 
apologized. “I’m always this way when I’m finishin’ 
a novel!” 

“A novel!” exclaimed Dave and Hugh. 

“Yes, I’m a writer!” acknowledged the man who 
had sold his property to Cornelius Dugan. “I admit 
it—a writer.” 

“What kind of a writer?” asked Rodney, politely. 

“A western story writer!” replied Mel Clancy, 
picking up a cheap magazine and pointing to his 
name on the cover. Haven’t had much published but 
what I have, they’ve sure played up! How do you 
like my title—‘Lost in the Canyon’?” 

The boys could scarcely conceal their amusement. 

“Sounds very appropriate,” approved Dave, with 
a wink at Hugh and Rodney. 

~s know lots about the canyon,’ 
Clancy. “It’s a queer place. In the old days . . . 

“What we came to see you about was your property 
in the canyon!” broke in Rodney, anxious to get 
at the point of the interview. 

“Oh, well—if it’s to buy it you want, you’re ‘too 
late,” said Mel Clancy, regarding the boys quizzically. 
“T just sold out. Heh! Heh! That’s what 1 should 
be doin’—sellin’ real estate instead of tryin’ to sell 
stories! But folks like to read about the West). . . 
and one of these days... ! Well, look at how 
‘The Covered Wagon’ went over!” 

The boys were not interested in Mel Clancy's 
writing activity, but his statement that he had “just” 
sold out, interested them greatly. 

“That's too bad,” Rodney replied cagily. “We— 
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“Hang on to the pommels of your saddles, boys—and ride this gas baby! She's feeling right cantankerous today.” 





er... were looking your land over some days ago 
and we'd have liked to have done something with it.” 

“That so?” queried the would-be author. “Well, 
if you or anyone else could do anything with that 
piece of land, I’d like to see it. I sold her to Banker 
Dugan last week. . . .” 

“Last week?” exclaimed the chums, almost in the 
same breath. 

“That’s what I said—last weel!” repeated Mel 
Clancy, studying the boys intently. “Dugan—he’s 
dug up a lot of bones on the place. Heh! Heh!.. . 
He’s been crazy over bones for the last thirty years!” 

“You’re sure it was last week that you sold him 
the property?” ventured Rodney. 

Mel Clancy glared. “Am I sure? “i he exploded. 
“What you think I’m doin’—lyin’ to you? . . . You 
don’t believe I sold it, do you? ... W “iL T'll show 
you! .. . I’ll show you just as fast as I can find my 
letter. The legal end of this deal ain’t been fixed up 
yet but he wanted to buy her in a hurry.” Fumbling 
about in the crowded drawers of his desk, the author 
of “Lost in the Canyon” finally jerked out a second 
sheet and shoved it before his callers’ eyes. “See 
that date line? ... August Sixteenth! ... Now 
are you satisfied? . What’s it to you, anyway? 
If the property’s sold, ‘she’s sold—no matter when!” 

“I—I'm sorry,” apologized Rodney, covering up. 
“We—we just could hardly believe . . - that is 
we... we thought that maybe... 

“« You don’t have any more property out aa way, 
do you?” put in Hugh, in an effort to help Rodney. 

“No, thank the stars!” ranted Mel Clancy. “It’s 
took me forty years to get rid of this! Too bad I 
didn’t know about them bones sooner. Here I had 
a customer all this time! But what would you boys 
want with such land? You’re Easterners, ain’t you? 
. . . Easterners want funny things anyhow!... 
Well, you cut right in on an exciting episode of my 
next story entitled, ‘Red Gulch Annie,’ and if you 
don’t mind, seeing as how I can’t be any help to you, 
I'll be gettin’ back to her!” 

“Go ahead!” urged Rodney, glad of a chance to 
escape without divulging information. “We'll be 
running on. Much obliged!” 

“Careful openin’ and shuttin’ the door!” cautioned 
the writer of wild west stories. “She might blow 
my papers around!” 


ie WAS a simple matter to hire horses for the 
journey on to Crandall’s Backwash and, in another 
half hour, the boys were on their way elated at the 
check-up they had made. 

“Dugan’s tried to put this over on us like he has 
everything else,” said Rodney. “He thinks he’s 
pretty smart but he’s not quite smart enough. 
When the time comes, if necessary, we can force Mel 
Clancy to surrender that carbon of the letter he wrote 
and prove that Dugan changed the date on his copy!” 

“We sure can!” agreed Hugh. Then, laughingly: 
“Say, Mr. Clancy may not amount to much as a 
writer but the chances are we owe his having a 
carbon of that letter to his writing stories!” 

‘*“How do you figure that?” asked Dave. 

“Why, writers always make carbons of their 
oy and it gets to be a habit. Isn’t that right, 
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Rodney nodded, grinning. “That’s right. I 
hadn’t thought of that. Dad always makes carbons 
of ‘his scientific articles. But Mr. Clancy’ hardly 
looks like a business man to me. Probably if he 
hadn’t had that old machine, he’d just have written 
Banker Dugan a note in long hand. One thing 





certain, he isn’t in cahoots with Dugan. His end of 
the deal was on the level!” 

“Absolutely!” seconded Dave. “But, say—I still 
can’t figure out why we’re making this trip to see 
Bert Fisher. It’s pretty clear to me right now that 
Grizzly Neck named the wrong man whom we 
described the location to him and Bert Fisher simply 
gave us the right of ownership to any bones found 
on his property wherever that property might be! 
He more or less took it for granted the bones were 
on his property just because we came to see him!” 

“Tt all sounds logical,” admitted Rodney. “But 
I believe in tracking everything down and the only 
way we can make certain is to see Fisher. Heaven 
knows I’m far from wild about this jaunt! I’d almost 
rather be back in the little old tin can!” 

Bert Fisher, proprietor of the General Store in 
Crandall’s Backwash, was considerably surprised to 
be paid a second visit by the three boys from Mule 
Shoe Ranch. He was more surprised as he listened 
to the story they had to tell. Several times during 
the boys’ narration Bert Fisher got to his feet and 
paced up and down, restraining his temper with 
difficulty. Customers and loungers who had straggled 
in, were disregarded, so intent was the storekeeper 
upon what was being told him. At the finish he made 
Rodney draw a map of the canyon and indicate the 
precise location of the fossil deposits. 

“That’s awful close to my property!” he said. 
“Td have to see her to make sure. But why didn’t 
you tell me, first trip, it was Cornelius Dugan you 
was dealing with? I know that bird well! He fore- 
closed on me once and I’ve never forgotten it! That 
fellow’s a snake in a sheep's skin! Of course I can’t 
say whether that T'yrannapanny was buried on my 
property or not till I have a look but if.she was and 
Dugan’s taken her off, there’s going to be pretty close 
to murder!” 

Insisting on accompanying the boys back to Mule 
Shoe Ranch, Bert Fisher started early the following 
morning with them, the four arriving in Little Falls 
before noon and having a few hours’ wait. before the 
Lizzie put in an appearance from old Mule Shoe to 
carry them on. 

“Your Dad dropped in this mornin’, 
Fred Akers, as Rodney climbed in the car. 

“He did?” exclaimed Rodney, overjoyed. “That's 
great!” 

“He was down twice,” went on the ranch chauffeur, 

“plane had engine trouble once and ran into a fog 
tother time. Me for Lizzie!” 

He stepped on the gas and the car jumped ahead so 
fast that it jounced the three chums together on the 
back seat and Bert Fisher, sitting in front, lost his hat. 

“See here!” warned the man from Crandall’s 
Backwash. “Just because you're talking about 
planes is no excuse for your trying to take the air 
in this thing! Another hop out of this kangaroo and 
I'm going to finish this trip by horse!” 

Professor Orville Graham, considerably disturbed 
by reports of the dinosaur’s discovery and the version 
of the boys’.connection with it as supplied by the 
Rowlands, was more than anxious to meet and con- 
sult with Rodney at the earliest possible moment. 
As the car was sighted down the road he left the ranch 
house that he might be among the first to reach it. 

“Dad!” greeted Rodney, opening the rear door 
and leaping from the running board. 

Affectionate greetings were exchanged in which 
Dave and Hugh took part. Then a grinning Bert 
Fisher was introduced and, without further ado, 

(Continued on page 65) 
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“TI know of no other form of Americanization that 
so produces real Americans.’’—Herbert Hoover. 


“The Boy Scout Movement is distinctively an 

asset to our country for the development of ef- 

ficiency, virility and good citizenship.” 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


“It provides a method both for the training of 
youth and adapting him to modern life. The age- 
old principle of education through action and char- 
acter through effort is well exemplified, but in addi- 
tion the very valuable element has been added of a 
training for community life.”—Calvin Coolidge. 


“The Boy Scout Movement has my unqualified 
approval.”’ —General John W. Pershing. 
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“An overwhelming majority of us agree that a 
finer institution for the growing youth than the 
Boy Scout Movement was never devised.” 

—Irvin S. Cobb. 


“I commend the Boy Scout Movement most 
heartily.” —Cardinal Farley. 


“The Boy Scout Movement stands above all 
things for service. It is therefore, thoroughly and 
fundamentally a religious movement, and I bless 
God that he has allowed us to see the day when 
this movement was inaugurated and to see it 
justified by the fruit it has already borne.” 

—The late Rabbi Emil G. Hirsh. 











LEADERSHIP 


T IS my conviction, based on my experience, that never has there 

I been a finer generation of young people than the one growing up in 

America to-day. In my judgment they are more wholesome- 
minded and in larger proportion are more earnestly striving to take 
advantage of their opportunities and to do right than ever before. This 
is indeed fortunate, for the world, as never before, needs leaders, and 
it is these young people who must supply the leadership of to-morrow. 

This month we celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America. It is significant that in February there also occur 
the anniversaries of three outstanding American leaders, George Washing- 
ton, Daniel Boone and Abraham Lincoln. Each of these men was 
closely identified with the life of his country and qualified to give the 
kind of leadership that was needed. Each of these men learned through 
his training to be prepared for service. The ability to lead comes from 
right activities and right direction. 

Scouting is a game for boys. But the whole scheme of Scouting has 
been worked out to build character and train for leadership. It does 
this through what I may term a “four wheel brake system,” deliber- 
ately designed for this objective. This system is based on four things— 
physical fitness, general education, vocational guidance, and character. 

Through outdoor and camping activities, health education and regular 
physical check-up the Scout gets a consciousness of his in- 
dividual responsibility to make and keep himself physically 
fit. This is the first wheel. 

The second wheel is general education. Scouts are urged 
to take full advantage of their educational opportunities and 
Scout leaders try to make it possible for Scouts to con- 
tinue in school and college. 

Vocational guidance is the third wheel. Scouting urges 
upon boys the need of discover- 
ing something that they can do 
well and with satisfaction, and 
then training themselves so as 
to be efficient. Leadership de- 
pends upon doing some one 
thing well. The 
Merit Badge 
Program offers 
boys an oppor- 
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tunity to secure pre-vocational guidance of a sort that will fit them 
for leadership. 

The fourth wheel is character. We, as a nation, are tremendously 
handicapped to-day because of the example of those who are thinking 
and even speaking loosely, and acting in defiance of the law. The present 
attitude is not so much to uphold the law as to escape being caught 
breaking it. As Dr. James E. Russell, Dean Emeritus of Teachers 
College, has said of the Scout Program of character building, “It works 
adroitly by a thousand specific habits to anchor a boy to modes of right 
living. But best of all it exhibits positive genius in devising situations 
that test a boy’s self-reliance and give full scope to his talent for origi- 
nality and leadership.” 

We have definite evidence that Scouting does train for leadership be- 
cause, although only one. out of every seven boys during the past 
twenty-one years has been a Scout, we find that in our colleges 65 per 
cent. of the students are former Scouts, 60 per cent. of junior officers in 
grammar and high schools are ranking Scouts, 60 per cent. of the cap- 
tains of college football teams and eight members of the “All American 
Eleven,”’ in a recent census, were former Scouts. An interesting com- 
parison with these is the records made by the Rhodes Scholars—outstand- 
ing students in our colleges. Sixty-eight per cent. are former Scouts. 
I want to emphasize that first, last and all the time, Scouting 
isa game. But a boy’s experience as a Scout in doing the 
things which the program of Scouting inspires and stimu- 
lates, forms desirable habits of conduct, which will insure a 
better prepared citizen, a citizen better qualified to give 
leadership in whatever field his activity may send him. 

On the occasion of the twenty-first Anniversary of the 
Boy Scouts of America, I extend my cordial greetings to 
those 5,179,000 boys and men 
who since February 8th, 1910, 
have pledged themselves to 
the Scout Oath and Law, and 
have received through the 
Scout Program the _ training 
that helps them 
to qualify for 

citizenship and 
~ leadership. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE SCOUT WORLD 


GAIN comes the opportunity for an account 
of awards by the National Court of Honor 


to brave Scouts who 

saved others from great 
danger—in many instances from 
death—at extreme peril to them- 
selves. 

This honor list includes the names 
of nine boys who have received the 
Gold Medal and of eighteen boys 
who, displaying great bravery but 
under conditions where peril to 
themselves was not so great, have 
received Certificates of Heroism. A 
personal letter by the National Scout 
Commissioner commended still an- 
other instance of heroism. 

I wish I could give you the details 
of these wonderful stories. How- 
ever, as space limitations prevent, I 
can only tell you briefly of each. 

Elbert Miller, aged 15, a Second 
Class Scout of Troop No. 3, Eldorado, 


By James E. West 


the water, got him to shore, and applied artificial 
respiration. 


One of the most interesting stories of all was 
that of two brother Scouts of Coedova, Alaska, 


and a third Scout from their troop, 
who performed a most remarkable 
rescue on Eyak Lake. Their effort 
displays such a fine measure of cool- 
ness and good sense that I am sure 
every Scout will be interested in it. 

| Here is the story. Philip Lydick, 
aged 15, a Star Scout of Troop No. 2 
of Cordova, with Jerry Cochran, 
aged 18, a Tenderfoot of the 
same Troop, and his brother, Lew 
Cochran, aged 15, also a Tenderfoot 
Scout of Troop No. 2, were diving 
from a raft into the waters of the 
lake, approximately seventy-five feet 
from a point where a launch, filled 
with children out for a pleasure ride, 


(Left) Eagle Scout William E. Maynard, orderly to Admiral Byrd in Cleveland, Ohio, is intro. sank suddenly without warning. 


duced to“Igloo,” famous fox terrier mascot of the Antarctic 
(Right) Butte, Montana, Scouts man a toy hospital for Christmas 


Ill., saved Mrs. Clyde Webb and her two children, aged 
10 and 11 years, respectively, from drowning. He first 


A Troop of Boy Scouts in the Culion Leper Colony, 
one of several in the Philippine Islands 


John Enfiejian, Jr., nineteen-year- 

old Eagle Scout, off to the wilds as 

taxidermist of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity expedition to South America 


rescued the girls and returned into 
the water for the mother, who was 
unconscious and below the surface, got 
her to shore and restored her to con- 
sciousness by artificial respiration. 

Owen Charles Hall, aged 15, a Ten- 
derfoot Scout of Troop No. 1 of Oak- 
land, Ill., rescued Leland Richards, 
aged 17, who was drowning. Rich- 
ards had sunk to the bottom and was 
unconscious when brought to shore by 
Scout Hall, who applied artificial res- 
Piration. 

Fred Bowman, aged 17, First Class 
Scout and Junior Assistant Scout- 
master of Troop No. 30 of Springfield, 
Mass., rescued an 11-year-old boy, 
Ralph Maratea, from drowning. Bow- 
man pulled the unconscious boy from 
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Another Good Turn—Brook- 
lyn Boy Scouts deliver food A notable Scout Christmas 


Oath to Governor-General Davis of the Philippines 





contributed by New York _ service starts here. Collect- 
Eagle Scout Jesus Paredes of Manila administers the Scout City policemen 
ployed relief 


‘or unem- ing toys for repair and dis- 
tribution to poor children 





The Campfire Club of America celebrates the eightieth birthday of Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout Commissioner, with a great banquet 


Adams County, Pa., Lone Scout Tribe calls on Rural Scout Director O. H. 
Benson at his Gettysburg home, with ten bushels of seed walnuts for national 
tree planting project 


Meet a famous weather prophet. New York Ci: 
Scouts, on hike, locate the groundhog, and see his shadow 
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'AROLD HOFSTRAND, 15-year- those 
old North Dakota boy, is the 
country’s best non-collegiate judge of 
live-stock, winning his title over 100 
picked boys from many States as the 
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GORGE EGNER, 14-year-old schoolboy, who was judged the 
winner of the Junior Award for model planes at the New York 
Aviation Show 
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HOW TO MAKE TEXAN CHAPS 


me out and instantly discovered that I fitted the 
description of the lost boy given by the bellman, age, 


grandfather’s flatboat, but I never expected 
the day when the King of 
England would be so thoughtful as to wake me up 


OME time ago I told you boys how 
G of France worked for my grandfather aboard 


to live to see 


the King 


By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


in the morning for breakfast as he so kindly did this 


morning. 


Someone downstairs had turned on the radio and 
the voice of Great Britain’s chief magistrate, king, 
the successor of Alfred the Great and 


emperor, ; : 
Richard Coeur de Lion was addressing his 


jects from all parts of the world, while his friends 
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and foes, if he has any of the 
latier, were listening in. The 
king talked so loud that he 
awakened me before I was ready 
to get up this morning. Strange 
to say, the king’s dialect is more 
like that of a cultured American 
than that of some of our native 
Americans who think that they 
are aping the English style of 
speech, a style which would 
evidently sound as funny to the 
king as it does to us. 

Did you notice that lots of 
those people in England had very 
bad colds and that one could 
hear them coughing? Also one 
could hear the rustle of the papers 
as the speakers turned over the 
leaves of the manuscripts from 
which they were reading. 

Gee! but this is a wonderful 
age! Things happen so rapidly 
that we scarcely have swallowed 
the wonder of one discovery or 
invention, when we are choked 
with the amazement of another 
scientific triumph. 

To-day there are no bellmen 
wandering around the town stop- 
ping at each street corner to ring 
their bells and deliver their mes- 
sages; we now use the radio and 
the phone to hunt up lost people 
and one no longer hears— 


Ding, long! Ding, long! Ding, long! 
Oyes! Oyez! Oyea! 


While I was splattering the pictures on the plate 
with my tears, I heard my hostess exclaim, “‘Here is 
the bellman!” Then I heard the ringing of a bell and 
the voice of a man crying in a singsong way, “Oyez! 
Oyez! Oyez! Boy lost! Boy lost! Boy lost!” 

The motherly woman took me by the hand and led 


own sub- 
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Boy lost! Boy lost! Boy lost! pi 


Once I was that boy! As near as I can 
make out I was less than three years old. 
Mother gave me a big copper cent and 
permission to cross the street, that morn- 
ing, to buy a stick of butterscotch at the 
corner store. There were front doors to 
the store on two streets. I entered the 
door on the street .on which [I lived, 
but I went out of the door on the other 
street, where everything was strange to 
me. 

About noontime that day a motherly 
woman came out of a basement dining- 
room, took me by the hand and led me in. 
She asked my name. I would not tell. 
Why? That can only be answered by 
someone who can remember the workings 
of his own mind when he was but two 
years old. I did not throw away my 
stick of butterscotch, but ate it all and 
licked the paper which covered its greasy 
flat sides. Through all this I did not 
cease to sob and cry, not even after the 
motherly woman had seated me on a little 
stool in the basement dining-room. It 
must have been a boarding house, for 
there was a long table at which many men 
were seated. The table was groaning with 
its bountiful supply of food. 

The good woman brought me a plate 
heaped with good food, but childlike I 
would not eat a thing, but dumbly sat 
there and sobbed; I did, however, take time 
to examine all the pictures on the plate. 
There were willow trees and bridges and 
unny houses and funnier people. The 
plate must have been what we now call 
“willow ware.” At home we only had 
plain white plates with gold bands around 
the edges and teacups with many sides to 
them like lead pencils, but here, all the 
shina was profusely decorated with blue 
tinted pictures. 
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clothes, hair and eyes. 


I now ceased crying, because 


the bell man had a horse, which he mounted and lifted 
me on the saddle in front of him. That was my first 


horseback ride! 


I was supremely happy, but I was 


hoping all the time that my cousin, Tom, would be 
there when I rode home and that he would see me on 


horseback. , 
No—you are mistaken. I did not once think of my 


poor mother, her heart-breaking anxiety or the dread- 


ful suspense that all the family were under. 
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I only 
selfishly thought of the big sensa- 
tion I would cause coming home 
horseback! My triumph was com- 
plete because my cousin, Tom, 
was there, besides all the family 

ag and all the neighbors, who had 

gathered on the front steps, or the 
front “stoop,” as you call it here 
in New York. That was about 
seventy-eight years ago, it was my 
first Scout hike as it was also my 
first horseback experience. The 
last time I was on horseback was 
last summer when I was photo- 
graphed wearing the wonderful 
chaps given me on my eightieth 
birthday by Region Nine, Boy 

Scouts of America. Of course you 

know that Region Nine includes 

Texas—hence the lone star em- 

blazoned on the chaps. 


» 






N ACCEPTING those wonder- 
ful chaps I also had to, un- 
consciously, accept the grave re- 
sponsibility of telling you fellows 
how to make a pair like them. I 
did not know that this respon- 
sibility went with the gift when it 
was handed to me, but various 
and divers Scout men, Scout Ex- 
ecutives and Boy Scouts them- 
selves have since told me that they 


. mp all expected me to make diagrams 
a oe mre of the chaps so that those who can 
get the leather may make them- 

selves similar chaperros. 
ae In order to make these diagrams 
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1B Indian buckskin 


as perfect as possible I made a pair of paper 
chaps on a reduced scale exactly the same 
proportions as the ones given me in my 
“shower,” as the girls call it when all their 
friends make them donations before their 
wedding. From the small paper ones I 
made these diagrams on a scale, as a sur- 
veyor would draw a map, so now you have 
them. Go to it! 

Chaperros is a Spanish name for the 
leather breeches or, more properly speaking, 
leather overalls worn by the cowboys as 
armor, not only to protect their legs from 
thorns, cactus and mesquite branches, but 
also to protect them from the horns of the 
wild cattle, the teeth of their broncos, and 
the heels of their pintos, cayuses or mus- 
tangs. 

Many broken legs and torn limbs have 
been avoided by the wearing of chaperros, 
or “chaps” as they are termed by the 
American cowboys. ‘“‘Chaps” were not 
born as we see them. They are the result 
of gradual growth or evolution from pieces 
of leather attached to the saddle and worn 
to protect the legs of the rider.* 

Like the cowboy himself, and the open 
ranges, the chaps will soon be a thing of 
the past, an obsolete (forgotten) name only 
to be found in ancient and out-of-date dic- 
tionaries; all of which makes them all the 
more interesting to Scouts. These chaps, 
capederos, sombreros, latigons, riatas, sling 
ropes, aparejos, and alforjas will be names 
as unfamiliar to the modern person’s ear 
as the names of the bits of armor and ac- 
coutrements of the knights of old are to 
Americans to-day. 

But cheer up! Over in England, where 
all the museums still have on exhibition the 


*But more likely they are directly descended from the 
leggings. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Mr.. Potts was holding 
the disreputable suit 


° HIS,” said the 
Owl ruefully, as 
he gazed at a 
light blue envel- 
ope he had ‘just taken 
from his box in the Sweet- 
water Post Office, “is most 
unpleasant.” 

Slippery Elm, who was 
gingerly holding a similarly 
hued letter, grunted. “I'll 
tell the’ cockeyed world,” 
he said. “With the Hull game three weeks away, 
probation would be no joke.” : 

“‘Look,’’ replied the Owl jerking a thumb over his 
shoulder. “Saleratus has drawn one too. What in 
blazes have we all been doing we shouldn’t? Say, 
Saleratus,”” he continued as that youth approached, 
“‘what time are you due on the carpet?” 

“Nine,” said Saleratus. 

“Nine for me,” echoed Slippery. 

“Ditto,” mused the Owl. “Whatever it is, we’re 
all in it together.” 

“It’s ten minutes of nine now,” said Slippery 
glancing at his watch. “Come on, let’s get this 
over. 

When they entered his office, the Head looked up 
from a letter he was reading, gave them a short 
“Good morning,” nodding toward three chairs, into 
which the boys sank. Finishing the letter he tossed 
it into a wire basket on his desk, and turned his 
chair to face them. 

“T want your help,” he began. At his words the 
boys sighed audibly, and relaxed into easier attitudes. 

The Head’s eyes twinkled as he noticed the relief. 
“Did you ever,” he asked, “hear of Hiram J. Potts?” 

The Owl and Slippery looked blank. “The oil 
man?” suggested Saleratus. ‘“‘About the class of 
1902, wasn’t he?” 

“Nineteen one,” corrected the Head. “He left 
school without graduating, has been tremendously 
successful, and is many times a millionaire. “You,” 
he continued turning to Saleratus, “as Sweetwater’s 
premier business man should find in him a kindred 
spirit.” 

“Is Mr. Potts coming here?” asked Saleratus. 

“He is,” replied the Head. “That's why I called 
you fellows in to help me. When North Hall burned 
down last fall, the trustees voted to replace it with 
a modern brick dormitory. Unfortunately, the 
insurance on the old wooden building, was only 
enough to pay for a quarter of what the new structure 
will cost. We felt it would not be hard to get the 
balance from our alumni, but the business depression 
has made this almost impossible. 

““A month ago I wrote to several wealthy alumni 
in the West, and shortly afterwards received a reply 
from Potts to the effect that he was considering mak- 
ing a large donation, but before definitely deciding, 
he wanted to visit the school.” 

“T invited him to stay at my home so long as he 
liked. Yesterday morning I had his reply. He says 
unless I object, he prefers to stay in a dormitory 









By George G. Livermore 


with one of the boys. 
He thinks by doing so, 
he will get a better in- 
sight into the school 
life of today, and 
probably,” he contin- 
ued with a smile, “‘he 
feels he would escape 
some high pressure 
salesmanship.” 

“When is he com- 
ing?” asked the Owl. 

“To-morrow morn- 
ing,” replied the 
Head. “He will arrive 
at the Junction at 
nine-fifteen. You may 
take my car over to 
meet him.” 

“He can room with 
Saleratus in West,” 
suggested Slippery, 
“the Clown’s gone 
home for a few days.” 

Saleratus looked 
thoughtful. “I’m glad 
to help you, sir,” he 
said, “but it’s quite a 
responsibility. If any- 
thing went wrong and 









. Mr. Potts did not 
yy give the money, I'd 
EA von ay Ry low ~~ ae it were 


*“*Nonsense,’’ 
laughed the Head. “You're doing me a great favor 
by taking Potts in. You don’t have to entertain him, 
let him do as he pleases. He'll like that better.” 

“Train’s late, as usual,” the Owl announced the 
next morning, as he ambled out of the railroad station 
at the Junction, toward an automobile in which 
Saleratus and Slippery Elm were lounging. 

“Tt would be,” replied Slippery. “I’ve a ten o’clock 
it won’t do me a bit of good to cut.” 

“The Head will make that right,” said Saleratus, 
and then turning to the Owl he added, “Don’t make 
this guy a flowery speech of welcome. From what 
the Head told us I judge he’s hard boiled and won’t 
appreciate big words that mean little.” 

“*Here’s the train,” the 
Owl interrupted as a loco- 
motive swung around the 
curve half a mile away, 
and roared down upon the 
station. “Parlor car’s on 
front,” he continued, start- 
ing for the end of the 
platform. 


HE train ground to a 

stop, the porter opened 
the car door, dropped his 
step and unloaded onto 
the platform a brief case 
and a large kit bag. The 
Owl stepped forward, but 
for a full minute no one 
emerged. Looking nerv- 
ously about, he saw a 
stockily built man dressed 
in an ill-fitting gray suit, 
with an old felt hat pulled 
well over his eyes, and 
carrying a battered suit- 
case, hurry down the 
steps of a rear day coach, 
and start briskly up the 
road toward the village. 
A noise snapped his atten- 
tion back to the platform 
above him and _ there, 
emerging in all glory from 
the car came a figure he instantly recognized as the 
great Hiram J. Potts. Clad in a blue serge suit, 
with a white carnation in the lapel of his double- 
breasted coat, shoes with mirror-like polish topped 
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A thin stream of ginger ale shot across the intervening 
mouth 





ILLUSTRATED BY A. CONWAY PEYTON 


with pearl gray spats, and a hat of the same shade 
set slightly on one side of his massive head, the great 
man rolled down the car steps, his rugged features 
symbolic of power. 

The Owl grabbed him by the hand. “It is not 
only a pleasure but a great honor,” he spouted, “to 
welcome you back to Sweetwater. Absent as you 
have been for many years, your memory has re. 
mained undimmed, for enshrined in our hearts is 
pride of your marvelous achievements.” 

A shadow passed across the man’s face, but as the 
Owl rattled on, ““My name’s Hayward, this is Elm, 
and that is Slater,” the great man’s features relaxed 
into a benign smile as he courteously shook hands. 

“This way, sir,” said Slippery, picking up his 
bag, while Saleratus grabbed the brief case. 

Slippery started the car and away they went up 
the road to the village, leaving a thick cloud of dust 
behind. Shortly they passed the man in gray, 
Slippery tooting the horn insolently as they swept by. 

“Boys,” said their passenger before they had 
gone another hundred yards, “I can’t kid you any 
longer. You’ve mistaken me for someone else.” 

The Owl, who was sitting beside him, opened his 
mouth, closed it, and opened it again. “Are —— 
aren’t you Hiram J. Potts?” he stammered. 

““No, my name is Mathiew Kelley, New England 
representative of the Hookworm Tractor Company of 
Moline, ll.” 

“Good night!” cried the Owl. “Where the dickens 


is Potts?” Then a bright light dawned upon his 
benumbed consciousness. “Stop the car quick, 
Slippery,” he shouted. 


Slippery promptly slammed on the brakes, the car 
squealing to an agonizing stop. “Whatsa matter?” 
he asked turning around. Then seeing the Owl 
gaping at their passenger, he continued. “Say you 
big ape, whatcha trying to do, be funny, yelling at 
me to stop? Doncher know we might have piled into 
the ditch?” 

“This,” said the Owl weakly nod- 
ding toward the man beside him, 
“isn’t Potts. He’s Kelley.” 

“What do you mean, he isn’t 
Potts?” Slippery asked savagely. 

“Just that,” replied the Owl, try- 
ing to be dignified. “This man 
isn’t Potts at all. He’s an earth 
worm salesman, he just told me so.” 
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“New England representative of the Hookworm 
Tractor Company,” corrected Mr. Kelley placidly. 

“Hot dog!” ejaculated Slippery. “Where's 
Potts?” 

“Turn around, Slipper,” said Saleratus disgustedly. 
“That was Potts we just covered with dust. The 
Owl was so intent on making a flowery speech he 
chose the wrong man.” : 

The Owl gulped. “I guess you’re right,” he ad- 
mitted, and relapsed into silence as Slippery swung 
the car around, and started back in the direction of 
the stocky figure plodding along the dusty road. 

“You Mr. Potts?” Saleratus asked as the car 
idled up to the approaching man. 

“oy, ” 


es. 

“Frightfully sorry, sir,” said Saleratus. ‘We 
missed you at the station. Get in,” he contin- 
ued, opening the door. “We'll drive you up to 
school.” 

Mr. Potts threw his well worn suitcase into the 
back of the car and climbed in. ‘You missed me at 
the station,” he grunted, “but you came near not 
missing me just now. Haven’t eaten so much dust 
since I left Oklahoma. Makes me homesick.” 

They dropped the resplendent Mr. Kelley at the 
Commercial House; then as the car wound up the 
long drive to the school, the Owl who had remained 
dumber than the dumbest oyster, became loquacious, 
chattering blithely about this and that topic of school 
news, and pointing out the several new buildings 
built since Mr. Potts’ time. Mr. Potts, however, 
showed scant interest and with the exception of a 
few grunts and “that so’s,”’ rode apparently immersed 
inhis thoughts, which the Ow] feared were not compli- 
mentary to his reception committee. 

“You dumbbell,” Slippery exploded, as he and 
the Owl rode to the Head’s home after leaving Mr. 
Potts with Saleratus at West Hall. “You get us in 
a jam with this guy right off. The Head will be 
wild if Potts tellshim. You oughta had more sense 
than to think that man Kelley was Potts.” 

“Oh yeah,” snorted the Owl in reply. “I didn’t 
notice you thought any differently,” with which 
remark both relapsed into doleful silence. 

“Has anyone crowned him with a brick, or stolen 
his watch?” Slippery whispered to Saleratus, as that 
youth and his millionaire charge sat down to luncheon 
in the Commons. 

“Everything okey so far,” replied Saleratus. 

“I’m keeping my fingers crossed,” muttered Slip- 
pery, as Mr. Potts took his first spoonful of the 
chicken soup the waiter placed 
before him. Mr. Potts swal- 
lowed, choked, sputtered, 
buried his face in his napkin, 
roared and 
bellowed, 
while his 
three men- 
tors gazed 
at him, wild 
eyed with 
horror. 

ae! Re 
why,” he 
gasped at 
last, ‘‘the 
blame stuff’s 
full of 
gravel.” 

“*Made 
from Ply- 
mouth 
Rocks,” the 
Owl re- 
marked 
without 
thinking. 

Mr. Potts 
gulped down 
some water. 
**You’re 
fo not so 
"a dumb as you look,”’ he said, and continued 
re 












his meal without further mishap. 
“Don’t bother about me this afternoon,” 
Mr. Potts said to Saleratus after luncheon. 
“T’'ll wander around a bit looking things over 
and meet you in your room before supper.” 

With a wave of his hand he trudged off toward the 
Chapel, while Saleratus hurried to his room to review 
a history assignment he had to prepare for a two 
o'clock recitation. 

Saleratus’ room was on the third floor of West. 
Above him roomed Antidote Jones, who had recently 
been bitten by the tap dancing bug, and who had 
driven Saleratus and the Clown nearly to distraction 
by the clatter he made above them. 

Scarcely had Saleratus settled in the depths of an 
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easy chair, and begun to read when 
a terrific racket broke out in the 
room above. “Stop that infernal 
noise,” he roared. “Nobody can 
study with you throwing a fit up 
there.” 

Instead of stoppiug Antidote re- 
doubled his efforts so that the 
crazy slap, slap, clatter, clatter of 
his steps rattled the windows in 
Saleratus’ room and jiggled the 
pictures askew on the walls. 

“Cut out that noise,” bellowed 
Saleratus springing from his chair 
and opening the door into the hall, 
“or I'll come up and make you.” 

The racket ceased. “Go sit on 
atack,”’ Antidote’s 
voice floated down 
to him. Then Sal- 
eratus heard him 
slam his door and 
bolt it. 

“Darn,” Sale- 
ratus, exclaimed, 
and gathering up « 
his books he left 
the dormitory by ... 
a side door to seek “‘ 
quiet elsewhere, as 
Mr. Potts entered «, 
the building by its “ 
front entrance. 

Either because 
he had _ tempo- 
rally run out of 
motive power, or 
because the lesson 
in the correspon- 
dence course of 
dancing needed 
more study, a 
peaceful quiet 
reigned when Mr. 
Potts pushed open 
the door of Sale- 
ratus’ study. 
Tired after his 
long train journey 
with interrupted 
sleep, he took off 
his coat, removed his collar, and throwing himself 
down on the Clown’s bed, drowsed off into a pleas- 
ant nap. 

The Chapel chimes belled quarter of two, and hav- 
ing a chemistry recitation at that hour at the far end 
of the campus, Antidote grabbed a book and loped 
down the stairs. When he reached the landing before 
Saleratus’ room he saw the door into the study was 
ajar. A bright idea occurring to him, he pushed it 
open, and stealthily entered the room. As he stood 
listening, he heard a snore coming apparently from 
Saleratus’ bedroom. He kicked back the corner of the 
rug nearest the door, and on the bare floor started a 
furious dance that seemed to shake the old building 
to its very foundations, punctuating the uproar by 
clapping his hands and bellowing “ Whoopee!” at what 
he considered appropriate intervals. After a particu- 
larly noisy series of steps, at the end of which he 
had jumped three feet into the air and landed with a 
horrible crash, he heard a bed creak, and making 
sure the door to the hall was open for a quick retreat, 
he shouted, “How’d you like that, you old jackass?” 
at the same time placing a thumb against his nose 
in anticipation of seeing Saleratus come plunging 
from his bedroom. 

An instant later Antidote froze with horror. In- 
stead of Saleratus, a middle aged man with disheveled 
hair and features red with anger stood in the doorway. 

Antidote stood, mouth gaping, then with a howl of 
dismay he turned and fled from the room. Taking 
the stairs in three jumps he burst out the lower door 
and streaked across the campus to the shelter of 
the lab. 

Meeting Saleratus an hour later Antidote held up 
a hand as a sign of peace. “I’ve reformed,” he an- 
nounced gravely. “Am off tap dancing for a while— 
at least a week. Think I’m getting a bit stale.” 

“Stale,” echoed Saleratus. “You aren’t stale, 
you’re rotten. But why sudden virtue?” 

Antidote told him. 

“You thundering ass!” Saleratus exploded when 
Antidote had finished. 

“Woe is me,” mourned Antidote, when Saleratus, 
in picturesque and forceful language finished telling 
him about Mr. Potts. “Boy!” he moaned, “if 
the Head hears of this he’ll put me on pro and make 
me work all summer on Latin and French.” 

“I hope he does,” replied Saleratus savagely. 
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“Why, what—what's the matter?” stammered Saleratus 


“Tl wring your neck, if you make any more noise 
around West while Potts is here.” 
“Noise,” repeated Antidote aghast, 
a boiler factory compared with me.” 
After supper that evening as Mr. Potts, who had 
made no reference to his episode of the afternoon, 
Saleratus, Slippery Elm and the Owl were strolling 
across the campus, Mr. Potts suggested they go to 
the movies in Franklin. “I don’t care much for 
them usually,” he said, “but there’s a picture at the 
Palace of an expedition a friend of mine recently 
made to central Africa after big game. I'll go change 
to another suit, and meet you at the seven-thirty 


” 


“an oyster is 


“A film of exploration isn’t so hot,” remarked 
Slippery after Mr. Potts had left them. 

“Sure,” agreed Saleratus, “but nothing can hap- 
pen to him at the movies. After what’s taken place 
to-day, our batting average with Potts must be .001.”’ 

“He’s a hard luck guy, all right,” said the Owl. 
“He’s so unlucky he’s liable to trip over a dandelion 
and break a leg.” 

Three minutes before the car was due to leave 
Mr. Potts had not returned, and the boys, wondering 
whether anything could have happened to him, got 
on board and waited uneasily. As the car started he 
came puffing through the door, wearing the same 
suit in which he had left them. 

“You didn’t change after all?” the Owl asked 
innocently. 

“My suit was gone,” replied Mr. Potts. 

“Gone,” said Saleratus stupidly. “Gone where?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Potts. “I hung it 
in the bedroom closet. It isn’t there now. Some 
sneak thief probably stole it.” 

“There aren’t any sneak thieves in Sweetwater,” 
said Slippery. Then, as Saleratus kicked his shin, 
he continued hopefully. “Probably you put it some- 
where else, and don’t remember where. It will turn 
up all right, I bet you find it in the morning.” 

“I didn’t put it anywhere else,” snapped Mr. 
Potts. “I know where I put things.” 

To the boys’ relief the car was not wrecked before 
reaching Franklin, and while to them the picture was 
not particularly thrilling, their guest seemed to en- 
joy himself. 

“Whew,” whistled Slippery with relief after he and 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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PEE-WEE HARRIS, WARRIOR BOLD 


By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


PART IV 


EE-WEE and Sammy now set forth on 
their belated journey to the barge. To 
Sammy that half-hour or so in Bennett’s 
had all the joyous festivity of Christmas. 

“Was he telling you that I can’t do things?” Pee- 
Wee demanded. 

**No, he wasn’t. He said I should do what I have 
to do. I ain’t mad at anybody, not those girls or any- 
body. Only now I’m kind of sorry I ever saw those 
fellers; I’m sorry I ever came up here.” 

**Don’t you care,”” Pee-Wee said, “‘ you saw a dandy 
fire. And you got lost in the woods, didn’t you? Now 
you see how Scouts do.” 

Their journey from this point took them through 
familiar fields, though the darkness was intense. How- 
ever, Pee-Wee did not require any assistance from 
Nature’s wild life to guide him. It was late and 
Sammy was anxious to get back to the barge. 

“Don’t you worry because I know the way,” said 
Pee-Wee. “I surely absolutely positively know the 
way from Bennett’s.”’ 

“It’s good and dark,” said Sammy. 

It was indeed. When they reached the belt of wood 
which bordered the shore, they could scarcely see 
hand before face as the saying is. 

“You leave it to me,” said Pee-Wee reassuringly, 
“because now I haven’t got any turtle to bother me. 
Now we have to go east. Do you know how I know 
we're facing east?” 

Sammy hadn’t the slightest idea. 

‘*Because I can smell smoke over that 2 
way,” he said, indicating, “so I knew 
that’s where the bridge was. If I could 
only see a bat hanging on a tree I'd be 
positively sure because bats always hang 
on the south side of a tree on account of 
keeping out of the wind only they’re not 
much good because they never stay 
home at night, they go flying around, 
and in the daytime I don’t need any- 
thing to guide me. They’d be good at 
night if they were there,” he concluded 
sagely. 

“How will we know when we get to 
the river?”’ the doubtful Sammy asked. 

**We'll bunk into it,” said Pee-Wee; 
‘then we'll know positively sure.” 


HIS seemed reasonable and they 

trudged on. And soon luck, ever 
more faithful to Pee-Wee than the fickle 
denizens of the forest, smiled upon him 
(or splashed upon him), for in a few min- 
utes, plunk went his foot into what 
seemed to be a puddle. So firm and 
dominant was his martial tread that the 
water was spattered on Sammy also. 

** Now I know, now I know!”’ said Pee- 
Wee, highly elated. ‘“That’s what I was 
hunting for! Now I know where I am. 
Now we got to hunt for the brook. 
Jiminies, I know that brook, I caught 
pollywogs in it, and it goes to the 
river’. 

Groping around, they soon found the 
brook. And what was more, they found 
something definite; or rather Sammy 
did. And this trifling discovery was 
destined to be the herald of something 
very striking in our hero’s career. 

This brook was normally nothing but 
a meandering trickle, and sometimes it 
was not even that. But in the spring- 
time when the tide in the river ran high, 
it broadened into a majestic stream two 
or three feet wide. When the tide flowed 
out there was usually no brook at all, 
nothing but a muddy depression through 
the woods. Sometimes, when the river 
was at flood, the swollen brook made transient puddles 
in its neighborhood. 

Now as Pee-Wee pointed his expiring flashlight 
upon the brook, the sickly and uncertain light fell 
upon a bit of wood on which were printed what was 
evidently the end of a sentence—ER HOUR. But 
Sammy was the first to notice it and pick it up. It 
was, perhaps, eight or ten inches long. 

“Now I know we're on the right track,” 
Sammy. “I know this brook goes to the river. 
I know what time it is, too.” 

It was the only thing that Sammy had claimed to 
know, since first meeting Pee-Wee. For indeed, Pee- 
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Wee had done all the knowing. But this diffident boy, 
brought up on an old barge in the harbor waters, knew 
at least one thing. He knew about the tides. And he 
knew that they could be trusted. Squirrels and bats 
and turtles might prove fickle. Even the twinkling 
stars (so often cited for their constancy) might hide 
behind clouds. But the tides, ebbing and flowing, may 
always be trusted. In darkness or light, ’neath cloud 
or sunshine, they move upon their appointed schedule 
and are ever visible to the eye. Sammy knew about 
the tides. 

**How do you know what time it is?”” Pee-Wee 
demanded. 

“Because that piece of wood was standing still in 
the water,”’ Sammy said. 

“You're crazy!” shouted Pee-Wee. 

**It’s just flood tide,” said Sammy; “it’s eleven 
o'clock. If the tide was coming in, the piece of wood 
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“Throw up your hands! Quick!” 
screamed Pee-Wee 

















would of been floating up. If it was going out, it 
would of been floating down. It’s just exactly flood.” 

“T’m going to look at my watch,” vociferated Pee- 
Wee, directing his uncertain flashlight upon it. 

“That don’t count,”’ said Sammy simply. 

“Anyway my watch is stopped,” said the Scout, ad- 
ministering a vigorous shake to it. I was so busy I 
didn’t wind it up. 

“You don’t have to wind the tides up,” said Sammy, 
innocently. ‘It was eleven o’clock when we started 
floating down this morning. It was ebb at five o'clock. 
Now it’s flood again—six hours. When we get to the 
barge you'll see it will be standing way up high, like.” 
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“But anyway,” said Pee-Wee, “I bet you didn’t 
ae this brook goes to the river—not till I tol 


a, ee I do,” said Sammy, “because this piece of 
wood comes from the bridge that burned down, 
Do you see where it says ER HOUR? It caine 

from a sign that said you can only drive over it as 
fast as maybe fifteen miles an hour.” 


TT THE redoubtable little Scout this seemed almost 
like magic. And to come from the modest bashful, 
homeless boy who had laughed so diffidently at the 
troop’s hilarious nonsense! Who had followed him, 
Pee-Wee so joyfully and dutifully! Poor little Sammy, 
who was going to an orphan asylum. 

No proof was needed, for, oh, how well Pee-We 
knew that old sign. But he did not know (how could 
he) that it had come like a good angel to this poor waif. 

Motorists are forbidden to cross this 
bridge at a speed exceeding 
15 miles per hour 











““Let’s take it with us, hey?” exclaimed Pee. 
Wee. “Let’s take it with us as a souvenir, 
hey?” 

“Yes, but what I’m thinking about is that 
it’s eleven o'clock,” said Sammy, rather 
anxiously. 

“Don’t you care, now I'll guide you to the 
barge,” Pee-Wee boasted. 

Sammy had no doubt now that the brook 
flowed into the river. But following the brook 
was not an easy matter in the dense night. 
Sometimes they strayed quite a distance away 
from the brook. Once they were beguiled by 
a sort of branch which petered out in an over. 
flow marsh, and had some difficulty and lost: 
little time in getting back. Pee-Wee’s flashlight 
strove heroically with the situation, blinking 
like a sleepy child upon the meandering water, 
and sometimes declining to cooperate at all. 

“I got a dandy idea,” he shouted. “Now 
we're as good as there. All we got to do is find 
a pine tree. Then even we won’t have to gel 
our feet wet any more.” 

“Do we have to climb up it?” Sammy asked, 
rather anxiously. For he feared that perhaps 
‘after all his resourceful comrade intended to 
seduce some bat or squirrel into doing them: 
Scout good turn. 

**We got to get some resin and then I'll make 
a torch,” said Pee-Wee. “Up in Temple 
Camp we used those when we were in the 
woods hunting for a little girl that was lost. 
Gee-ee whiz, girls they can never find ther 
way—especially in wildernesses.” 

They found a pine tree and Sammy waitel 
in respectful patience while Pee-Wee gathered 
some of the oozy substance from its trunk ani 
smeared it on a stick. It made a brave 
show when lighted, shaming the tottering 
flashlight with its ruddy glare. Fitfd 
shadows played among the trees in the arei 
of its glow; the brook flowed. clear t# 
view. 

Pee-Wee, always dramatic, was some 
what startled by the sequel of his ir 
spiration. “Did you see a man kind 
sneaking behind one of those trees?” h 
whispered. 

“It’s another tree right close to it, 

said Sammy. 

“We got to be careful,” said Pee-We 
ominously. 

“Do we have to be any more careful i 
the light than in the dark?” asked tb 
guileless Sammy. 

They got along quickly now, in a mo‘ 
ing area of light. 

They were nearer the river than they thought; ver 
near. But now something startling happened. Auf 
for a moment Sammy shuddered with the fear thi! 
Pee-Wee might have been right about sinister prov 
ers. For suddenly, before his very eyes, Pee-Wee thre 
his head back, staggered and fell. Still clinging to 
torch he regained his feet and seemed to be pokin! 
the light about to ascertain the cause of the unexpecté 
assault. Just then Sammy beheld a long, thin, bla 
thing like a snake in the air about as high as Pee-Wet! 
head. One end of it was bright with a brightne 
that died away. 
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For just a second or two Sammy paused, aghast. 
And then he knew. A few yards ahead he was 
conscious of something black stirring in the darkness. 
It seemed as if a part of that dense night was moving. 
Frantically he sprang ahead, catching hold of that 
loose end which was smouldering and emitting sparks. 
He clung to it, moving with it. Then suddenly, 
uttering a sort of contemptuous little cry, he let go 
and went sprawling on the ground. 

“There goes the barge,” he said; “you burned the 
rope in half.” 

And now Pee-Wee realized what he had done. The 
tide, beginning to ebb, had carried the barge around 
so that its free bow faced downstream. It had pulled 
the rope taut, and against this Pee-Wee had stumbled. 
For a few seconds the torch had been in contact with 
this tarry, hempen line. In that impenetrable dark- 
ness they had not realized that they were so near the 
river, for the great bulk of the barge had obscured it. 
The big black hull had seemed only a part of the 
night. Now, even as they watched, the smouldering 
rope end slipped away and the great mass of black 
hull stood several yards from the shore. 

Pee-Wee knew also what Sammy had impulsively 
set out to do. “Why didn’t you keep hold of it?” 
he asked. ‘“‘You could have got on the barge that 
way. Gee whiz, I could have done it.” 

“Would you of done it?” Sammy asked. 

“Su-ure—why didn’t you?” 

“Just because I all of a sudden decided not to,” 
Sammy said. “Like what that Roy says United we 
stand, divided we sprawl. So.isn’t that being a Scout?” 
he asked almost plaintively. “Not going away and 
leaving a pal?. I wouldn’t climb on it unless you could 
climb on it too. Because you stuck to us, didn’t 
you?” 

For a moment Pee-Wee was silent. Quietly the 
great black mass which was the barge moved slowly 
off, a block of darkness amid the slightly different 
shade of encompassing night. Its outline was not 
clear-cut; it was like a shadow moving in a shadow. 
For the torch which lay upon the ground now was 
all but burned away. 

Sut the voice of Pee-Wee Harris triumphed over 
the darkness. ‘‘Now I know you're going to be a 
Scout,” he thunderously exclaimed. ‘Even when 
you found the piece of wood I knew it, but now I 
double know it. You're sure positively going to be a 
Scout. Even if you do have to go to an orphan 
asylum, you’re a Scout—gee-ee whiz!” 

And there they stood in the darkness by the river 
brushing the dirt and burrs from their clothing. 
United they stood. And the funny part of it was they 
had both “sprawled.” 


HAT troubled Sammy was that no light had 
shown on the barge. Usually at night the little 
smelly oil lamp burned in the cabin. Now he shouted, 
hoping that his grandfather would hear. But there 
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was no answer from the big drifting hull. The 
river was wide at this point by reason of Big 
Kink Bend, and soon the barge was in the 
middle of the stream, and scarcely discernible 
for the darkness. 

“Don’t you care,” said Pee-Wee. ‘“‘Come 
on, let’s follow the river down. Pretty soon it 
gets narrow and I bet the barge will bump 
against the shore.” 

This seemed their only hope, and they plodded 
along the marshy border of the stream, here 
and there sinking knee deep in the oozy ground. 
Now and then they strained their eyes trying 
to glimpse the barge and once or twice thought 
that they could make it out, an area of darkness 
in the less solid darkness of the night. But they 
knew that it must drift downstream and they 
followed along shore trusting that where the 
river narrowed it would swing round within 
reach. Atleast they now had the river to guide 
them, though their progress was difficult for 
the overflowing flood tide had left the shore 
saturated. 

They had not gone far when the clanking 
sound of rowlocks could be heard out on the 
river and both boys paused, astonished. Now 
they could hear oars dipping and voices speak- 
ing low but clear, as is the case with voices 
heard across the water. 

“It'll be easier pulling downstream,” said 
one voice; “‘ we'll have the tide with us.” 


voice, “if we only get the stuff. Oars don’t leave no 
footprints, dat’s dead sure.” 

‘Leave it ter me,” said the other. “Didn’t I tell yer 
de tip wuz straight? I ain’t no gump ter be pullin’ all 
de way up here on a phony steer.” 

“Yere, but kin we git back here all right? It'll 
be easy pullin’ down on de tide all right, but look at 
dem woods. .Gee, me deadlights can’t see nartin.” 

“Leave it ter me,” said the other. 

““Yere, and maybe he pays off termorrer n’ mebbe he 
don’t.” 

“Didn’t I tell yer he was ter de bank? Didn’t I 
git de straight dope off ‘er Kid McCorrie?” 

Pee-Wee was about to whisper a warning to keep 
silent, but he did not even dare to do that. And so 
these two stood stark still where they were, not 
daring to stir. The sound of the clanking rowlocks 
continued until the boat was close in to shore. 

“Pull her up here,” said one of the voices. 

**D’yer know de way up?” 

“Sure I do, come on, give er a yank.” 

The sound of oars being laid in the boat, and then 
the sound of the keel scraping on stones, seemed but a 
dozen feet ahead of the boys, who stood speechless, 
trembling. Sammy could feel his heart thumping in 
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“T ain’t mindin’ a little pull,” said another. 
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his breast; he almost feared to breathe. It seemed to 
him that these rough strangers must see him. 

“She all right?” a rough voice queried. 

“Sure; come ahead.” 

Pee-Wee hardly dared turn his head to try to follow 
with his eyes the movement of the two dark forms up 
into the woods. He felt as if the merest bending of 
his neck would mean discovery. He was afraid of 
every breath he drew. The crunching of twigs under- 
foot sounded farther and farther away. Then one of 
the voices spoke and Pee-Wee knew by the sound of 
it that the two figures were some distance from the 
shore. 

“Don’t move, don’t speak,’’ he whispered; “they 
might come back. Shhh!” 

“Did you hear what they were saying?” Sammy 
whispered. 

“Shhhut-up, ” Pee-Wee breathed; “wait a minute.” 


OTIONLESS and silent they waited. There was 
not the faintest sound now; no voices or tell- 
tale crunchings underfoot. 

Pee-Wee craned his neck and looked up through 
the woods as if to make doubly sure that the strangers 
were out of hearing. 

“Did you hear what they said?” he asked in his 
darkest tone. “They came from down the river some- 
wheres, and they’re going to rob somebody; I bet 
they’re going to rob somebody up in Bridgeboro. 
Gee, I bet we better follow them, hey?” 

Sammy had expected that. He had feared that 
more than he had feared the supposed robbers. For 
he had learned one thing about Pee-Wee, and that 
was that one purpose and destination was as good as 
another for him. 































“I ain't mindin’ a little pull if we 
only get de stuff. Oars don’t leave 
no footprints, dat’s dead sure’ 


“No, we better not follow them,” said 
Sammy, with the first approach to firm- 
ness thathehad shown. “We got to get 
to the barge if we can.”” He was truly 
anxious now, for the absence of any light 
on the barge troubled him. 

“That shows how much you don’t 
know about Scouting,” thundered the 
dreadful Pee-Wee. ‘How you got to 
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help the civil—civilized—I mean civic authorities 
detecting crime and you got to give ’em clues I can 
prove it how you got to supervene criminals—gee 
whiz, you got to be good citizens. Even if you're 
Scouts you're supposed to know more about crimes 
than other people.” 

“I’m going to follow the river down,” said Sammy 
quietly. “That way maybe we'll get a chance to get 
on the barge. I’m tired of going around in the woods 
now. 

“You mean you're tired of nature?’’ Pee-Wee fairly 
gasped. 

“T ain’t tired of nature, but I'm tired of tramping 
around.” 

““Maybe if they murder somebody, then you'll be 
to blame,”’ the hero warned. ‘You heard what they 
said about a bank and paying off and getting a tip 
and everything. If a Scout doesn’t do his duty he can 
be asked to hand over his badge.” 

“T haven’t got any badge,” said Sammy wistfully. 
“And I'm going to follow along the river.” 


90 dumbfounded to speak, Pee-Wee followed sul- 

lenly after his friend, who was leader now, in 
resolution if not in “civic” spirit. Presently they 
came to the boat drawn half way up on the shore. 
They looked cautiously up into the woods before 
pausing even to inspect it. 

“Now I'll bet we'll be assesories, ” said Pee-Wee, 
in a dark tone of warning. “Because if you know 
about a crime that somebody's going to commit and 
you don’t tell it’s just the same as if you’re partners 
with him—that’s what they call accessibility before 
the fact. So now maybe we'll get in trouble if we 
don’t trail them.” 

It was no use; Sammy seemed wholly without 
civic” spirit. “‘I’m going to follow down the river,” 
he repeated. 

“I got an idea,’”’ Pee-Wee suddenly announced; 
**T got an inspiration. We can take the boat and row 
to the barge and get to it that way, and then when the 
robbers come back they’ll be foiled.” 

But Sammy would have nothing to do with the boat. 
*“Come on,” he said, “before the barge drifts too far.”’ 

Pee-Wee paused aghast. “Now I know you want 
to help robbers and bandits and murderers—now I 
know!” he said, in his most portentously accusing 
manner. “Even if somebody gets killed you're help- 
ing them.” 

These were harsh words to utter to the innocent 
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Sammy, but he kept his poise—and his resolution. 
“T don’t care, it isn’t our boat anyway,”’ he said. 
“We got a right to command it,”’ said Pee-Wee. 

“All right,” he concluded darkly. “‘Now maybe 

we're helping to steal maybe thousands of dollars.” 

Still Sammy plodded along through the soaked 
ground bordering the river, stepping now on some 
exposed root, now on a rock, and often in the miry 
ground. And Pee-Wee followed, sullen and reluctant. 

“*T bet we don’t get on the barge anyway,” he said. 
But he was wrong about that. 

The resolute Sammy plodded on, heedless of the 
appeal of Scouting and citizenship. Evidently he had 
no desire to be a sleuth. After a while they reached 
the bend where the river narrowed. And here, sure 
enough, the great clumsy barge had again involved 
itself with the near shore. Suddenly its dark bulk 
rose before them, a faint outline of black in the less 
dense blackness. It must have turned completely 
around for its big blunt nose was poked into a little 
recess where a tree overspread its bow. 

“Come on, quick,” said Sammy, with a kind of 
desperate resolution, “because it won’t stay here 
long.”’ He knew the habits of the Colbert C. Rossey. 

“Do you want me to show you how to climb a 
tree?’’ Pee-Wee demanded sulkily. 

Sammy, having reached the barge, had no objections 
to further demonstrations by his resourceful friend, 
and he tactfully allowed the baffled sleuth to shinny 
up first and let himself down onto the narrow strip of 
deck which was all the foot room that there was 
forward. It was, indeed. no more than a narrow 
boardwalk, surmounting the hull and running along 
on either side with the vast chasm of the freight 
carrying hold, gaping between. There was no rail 
and in the darkness one must proceed cautiously along 
this narrow footway. 

But Sammy was accustomed to this and here he 
took the lead, even running along the starboard side 
as sure of himself as a cat on a back fence. Pee-Wee 
followed more carefully and was glad to reach the 
little area of deck where were the living quarters of 
this long and cavernous back yard. 


RANDPOP!”’ Sammy called, entering the little 
house. “Grandpop, where are you?” 

“I’m here, Sammy, I guess I was asleep,” said the 
old man, bestirring himself in the darkness. ‘And 
the lamp burned out, huh? [I’m thinkin’ I must of 
been sleeping a couple of hours, Sammy. Well and 
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did the two of ye see what it was all about? I heard 
shoutin’ and bells a ringin’ and everything. Huh, [ 
must of fell asleep.” 

Sammy groped in the dilapidated locker for an 
oilcan with which he refilled the lamp and set it burn- 
ing. The dim light disclosed the old man rising from 
his rickety chair, rubbing his eyes. Beside him were 
two old barrels which he had filled with the specimens 
of his handiwork that had stood all about. The place 
looked strange without the former array of these 
quaint and colorful toys; it no longer seemed like the 
workshop of Santa Claus. 

“‘I was clearin’ ’em all up,” Pop said, “’n gettin 
ready. My, but what a lot of them we made. I was 
thinkin’, Sammy, I liked the red ones best.” 

“Hey, Pop, the bridge burned down,” said Pec- 
Wee. “Oh, boy, you ought to have seen it! It was 
set fire to by those people with the hay.” 

“Burned all down!” said the old man, showing 
only that mild surprise, so characteristic of the age«. 
“The big bridge down yonder? Well, now, that’s 
too bad—I kept one out for you to bring home for a 
keepsake,”” he added, handing Pee-Wee a gorgeous 
windmill of red and green. ‘That was going to be two 
dollars, that was. You can put it up on your clothes 
post, huh?” 

**Listen Grandpop,”’ said Sammy, “the barge is 
drifting. Pee-Wee burned the rope in half up above, 
where we were going to get on. That’s one thing that 
made us so late. She’s got her bow in the shore. 
Hurry up, let’s get some rope out, so we can fasten 
her. He hada torch. I'll tell you about it after.” 

The old man seemed bewildered. He stood there 
leaning against one of the loaded barrels that repre- 
sented the failure of his last despairing efforts. H: 
neither moved nor offered a suggestion. He seemed 
confused by the two startling items of news. 

“The bridge, huh?”’ he said. 

“Yes, but the barge is drifting,”’ said Sammy ex- 
citedly. He seemed to take the lead from Pee-Wee 
now. 

“Maybe you would like to take one of ’em to the 
orphan’s home, too, Sammy,” Pop said. “‘Maybe 
they would leave you nail it up outside for a reminder, 
huh?”’ He started fumbling in a barrel. 

It was pitiful, how he seemed to take the view that 
he had closed up all his affairs. Neither the old bridge 
nor the drifting barge interested him now. They 
belonged to an outside world that he was leaving. 

(Continued on page 46) 


THE CHIEF SCOUT AT HOME 


By Claude Fischer 





N THE whole wide world no home is more 
active for good than Pax Hill, Bentley, 
Hampshire, England. 

Pax, as it is usually called, is the home of 
the Chief Scout and Lady Baden-Powell. As 
such it is no ordinary red brick house. 

It is the home of ideals: a hive of ceaseless 
activity. It is, too, a power-house of world 
good will. 

My first visit was typical. 

The Chief Guide of the World, to give Lady 
Baden-Powell her newest title, was driving 
me from the station in the two-seater car up 
the long avenue. 

Suddenly from the hedge the Chief Scout, 
clad in shorts, greeted me with, “Hullo! 
Come along and help me cut this.” 

Best clothes and all, I was soon busy. 

Every visitor to Pax is kept busy. It is the secret 
of Pax happiness. 

At Pax there’s no formal entertainment: yet there’s 
always something to do, generally at the Chief-Scout’s 
instigation. 

Hedge-cutting and digging in his rose garden are 
favorite occupations of the Chief Scout. In fact, they 
are the only two gardening activities he is permitted 
to carry out by his own gardeners! 

Of bustle at Pax there is none. Of activity much. 

The Chief rises earlyv—he sleeps on an open-air 
balcony all the year round—and walks two miles 
every morning. Close to Pax is a hill. 

Down that hill the Chief regularly descends at the 
trot with Shawgm at his heels. 

Shawgm is a labrador. His name includes, with 
an added A, the initial letters of Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire and Mon- 
mouthshire; the Scouts of these five English counties 
having given him to the Chief. 





A typical day at Pax Hill, Scouts are always in evidence 


Like his master, Shawgm loves fishing and is no 
mean actor. 

He acts the fish, while the Chief casting his line across 
the lawn, draws the “dog-fish” in again and again. 

At Pax there’s a name for everything. Even the 
typewriter, at which Lady Baden-Powell spends many 
hours daily, is known as “Beetle.” 

In this naming business, the B-P. family, Heather, 
Peter, the Duke of Connaught’s godson, and Betty, 
run their father close. 

It was they, who, when the Rolls Royce car was pre- 
sented to the Chief last year by the scouts of the 
world, announced, “ We will call it ‘Jam Roll.’”’ 

Despite world-wide claims, the Chief Scout and 
Chief Guide live for their children. 

There are no governesses nor mentors at Pax. 
School holidays are days to be lived for. Great in- 
deed must be the importance of an engagement to 
drag the Chief Scout or Chief Guide from home during 
school-holidays. 


Astride their ponies in the meadow 
with their father acting Dick Turpin, folk 
dancing on the lawn, tending stray camp- 
ers on the Chief’s private camping ground 
are only a few of the open-air pleasures the 
family daily enjoy. Parents and children 
are always together in holiday time. 

Heather Baden-Powell is taking after her 
father as a ‘sculptor. Last Christmas, at 
the age of fourteen, she modelled a horse 
that bids well for.the future. 

In the garden, by the pigeon house, 
stands the bust of old John Smith, which 
gained the Chief a place in the Royal Acad- 
emy. 

On the bath-room wall the Chief has 
modelled the river Wey at Bentley in plaster 
relief. 

On wall and table, bookshelf and mantelpiece, 
in every nook and corner is abundant evidence 
of the Chief Scout’s versatility. Downstairs is 
3 old-world country kitchen fireplace designed hy 

im. 

In a nearby summer house are the names of the 
Chief’s horses of pig-sticking, hussar and civilian 
fame. 

In the dining-room are the most precious objects of 
the house—the Chief’s log-books, covering many 
decades of crowded fame. 

All the silver, all the myriad articles at Pax are not 
worth more than these log-books. 

They are the things’ that the Chief takes special 
care in placing behind safe doors before he goes 
abroad 

And small wonder too, if they do but contain an 
iota of the happenings of the seventy-three 

—_ yg Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell has 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





SPRINTING 


AST fali, Bob Zuppke, coach of the University 

of Illinois football team, went on record in 

a newspaper article that gridiron tutors 

desired speed above all else among their 

players. Blinding speed has been one of the main 

reasons for the success of Notre Dame on the foot- 

ball field. The Fighting Irish have possessed it for 

years not only in the backfield, but on the line as 
well. 

When the writer was in college our shortstop on 
the varsity nine led the batting order because he was 
able to beat out most grounders to short or third 
base by his great speed. From first he could be 
sacrificed to second. From that base he was able 
to reach home on any single to the outfield. As a 
result we won many close games with other college 
nines. 

Any boy who wishes to make a record for himself 
in athletics to-day must be able to run fast. Sprint- 
ing speed is as necessary on the gridiron, baseball 
diamond and basketball court as on the track. It’s 
almost impossible for a coach to use a player on 
any team who is slow of foot. He’s a handicap at 
best. 

True, most sprinters have natural speed. But they 
have been taught to increase it by fol- 


gradually rise to the correct running position by the 
third or fourth stride. 

This correct position for sprinting finds the 
body, neck and rear leg on a straight line that is 
slightly tilted forward. Correct sprinting calls for 
your body, and head to maintain this foward posi- 
tion. It in turn compels the legs to drive forward 
to prevent you toppling forward. It’s about the 
same angle or tilt forward that a child uses when 
trying to prevent a playmate from pushing open a 
door. 

Leg and arm action coordinate. The leg drive 
forward brings the knee up in front of the hip. That 
prevents the wasteful kick up behind of the rear 
foot. The arms aid in maintaining speed, once you 
gain the proper running position. You swing the 
right arm up and forward, elbow bent, as that leg 
goes to the rear, until the hand is chest high. Then 
pull it down to a point opposite the hip. It’s almost 
a straight ahead swing in conjunction with the stride, 
which is always straight ahead, toes also pointing 
that way. 

There are two ways of finishing a sprint race. The 
one is the jump finish. It’s spectacular but not as 
effective as the throw finish, in which you swing the 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


side into the tape, leaning forward from the hips as 
you rush into it. 

Certain exercises, those shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, as well as others to loosen up the 
hips, are indulged in by all sprinters and those who 
must increase their speed in order to succeed in 
other branches of sport. Like all athletic exercises 
sprinting speed must be developed gradually. The 
youngster who works too much at it overstrains him- 
self and fails dismally of his object. It also takes 
courage and nerve control, else one’s form will go 
amiss in the excitement of a race. The best 
rule to follow in training one’s self is to quit prac- 
ticing as soon as your enjoyment of the exercise 
vanquishes. 

Like all athletic endeavor a prime prerequisite 
is a good sound body. This can only be maintained 
by careful care. Correct diet is most essential and 
by that is meant good wholesome food at regular 
intervals. Do not indulge in sweets between meals. 
Abstain from coffee. And be sure you get a good 
night’s sleep with the benefit of good fresh air. You 
will be surprised at the difference you will note in 
your physical self if you do these simple things that 
call for no hardship on your part. 





lowing proven methods else they never 
would have made good on the track. 
When I used to coach football one of the 
hig problems was to develop speed 
among certain candidates for the eleven 
who could only be of value to the team 
when they learned to run fast. Such 
fellows were turned over to the track 
coach after the football season, not to 
make sprinters of them but to increase 
their speed. I remember one chap who 
advanced from the scrub team to the 
varsity as a star at fullback in one year 
because our track coach managed to 
develop his running ability to such an 
extent that he could cover the length of 
the gridiron (100 yards) five yards faster 
than the preceding fall. 

Such a player is bound to get past 
more tacklers than when less fleet of foot 
and be more than likely to get across the 
goal-line for the winning score where he 
used to be caught from behind and 
tackled short of the goal. 

All of which is (proof that any boy can 
increase his speed in running by follow- 
ing the methods that successful track 
coaches advocate. _Let us see what 
they are. The place to begin is with 
the start. 

The accompanying sketches show the 
method in vogue: As sprinting demands 
that we run on the balls of our feet be- 
cause from them we get the most push 
forward possible, sprinters dig holes to 
start from on outdoor tracks. They 
are just deep enough to give the balls of 
the feet purchase. The front hole, the 
one for the forward foot, is about 5 or 
6 inches back of the starting line. That 
for the rear foot is just enough farther 
back so that when crouching over the 
knee of that leg is opposite the instep of 
the forward foot. 

Indoors, on board tracks, where start- 
ing holes are impossible, the feet are 
closer together, but the balls of the feet 
only are in contact with the floor. Of 
late, starting blocks have come into use. 

hey may be used indoors or out. As 
they stand above the track level and 
thus enable the sprinter to more quickly 
gain his running position, track officials 
id not accept records made by such 
aids. 

When taking your mark to sprint the 
hands are placed in a tripod position ‘ 
with the arms spread just far enough to 
permit the legs to swing through them 
without striking. On preparing to start 
lean forward a bit with most weight on 
the forward leg, the hands balancing you 
forward. At the command “Go!” you 
drive forward with straight ahead chop 
strides, swinging the arm on the side of 
the forward leg back, the other well for- 
ward and up. As you sprint forward you 
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Broadcasting Voice 

1. Can an amateur broadcast with a short wave 
radiophone transmitter? 

2. Where could I get plans for such a transmitter?— 
Joun L. ScARBROUGH. 

1. Yes; certain waves are set aside for this purpose 
by the Federal Radio Commission, from whom details 
can be obtained. 

2. American Radio Relay League, Hartford, Conn. 


Two Useful Booklets 

Please advise me where I can obtain questions and 
answers for my information and study so that I may 
obtain an amateur’s license —DA.E Latus. 

Two booklets that are very helpful are: “‘How To 
Become a Radio Amateur,” published by the 
American Radio Relay League, Hartford, 
Conn., and “‘How to Pass the Radio License 
Examination,” John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York City. 

Tubes for Short Waves 

1. Can a CX-301-A be used for short wave 
reception and transmission? 

2. How can I decide the correct size of grid leak 
to use with different tubes? —Cuar.es Curtis. 


1. Yes, it can be used in both circuits. 
2. See the directions furnished with the tubes. 


Sharper Tuning Needed 

1. I have a seventy-five cent crystal set. I can 
not tune out our local station KOMO. What 
can I do? 

2. Can this set be made to run a loudspeaker? 
—Davip Baker. 

1. Try a short antenna and if that does not 
do the trick take several turns of wire off the 
tuning coil. It may be that the transmitter 
is too close and too powerful to be tuned out 
by a simple crystal circuit. 





Ce un Ln Minit 


What an 
Operator 
Needs to Know 


PPLICANTS for an amateur radio license must pass a code test in 
transmission and reception at a speed of at least ten words a 
minute in Continental code, five characters to the word. 








Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





He must also pass an examination which will prove his knowledge of 
the adjustment and operation of the apparatus which he plans to use. 
He must also pass a test regarding the international regulations and 
acts of Congress relating to interference with other radio stations. 
passing mark is seventy 
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2. No, a crystal detector will not operate a loud- 
speaker. It requires at least 
to use a loudspeaker with good results. 


Remedy for Broad Tuning 

1. I live in Los Angeles. Station KFI drowns out the 
other broadcasters. The aerial of the crystal set is hool:ed 
up with three screens. How can I tune out KFI? 

2. Will a battery in series with a galena detector help? 

3. My variable condenser and two-slide coil seein 
to do no good. What is the trouble?—Waturter Eaton. 

1. Use a short antenna and do not connect it to the 
sereens. It should connect direct to the set. Use a 
short ground wire. 

2. No. 

3. The antenna appears to be too long and 
there is too much wire on the tuning coil. Try 
removing turns of wire until the tuning is sat- 
isfactory. 

When Thunder Roared 

I have a three-tube set with 150 foot antenna 
and lead-in 35 feet long. For several days after 
we had a severe lightning storm the radio woul: 
not work or we could get stations only faintly. 
Three days later it would perform all right. 
What caused it? Haran Bye. 

Heavy static may have temporarily paralyzed 
the tubes. Inspect all connections, including 
those of the antenna and ground system. 


Listening for Code 

I have an eight-tube set. The antenna and lead- 
in are about 100 feet long. Can I receive code 
messages with it?—JoserH Maun. 

If it is a broadcast receiver it is designed to 
cover the wave band from 200 to 550 meters. 
It will not tune in on the longer waves or the 
shorter waves which carry the dots and dashes. 


The 





TEN YEARS MORE OF OPPORTUNITY 


Sen broadcasting is now ten years old. The 
second decade is under way. When broadcasting 
began in 1920 there were hundreds of amateur wire- 
less operators, most of them boys, with wireless 
stations in their attics and cellars, who found golden 
opportunities to capitalize on their knowledge of 
radio. In the past ten-years they have grown with 
the radio industry. The wireless amateurs of 1920 in 
many cases hold key positions in the industry of 
broadcasting to-day. 

Now, according to the hundreds of letters received 
by Sparks Chard, there are many boys interested in 
radio, in short waves and in television. They wonder 
what the future holds in store for them. Have the 
amateurs of 1920 skimmed the cream off radio so 
that the youthful experimenter of 1931 has no op- 
portunity knocking at his door? The answer is that 
the rtunities in radio are greater than ever. Only 
the Wendation has been laid. Boys who are experi- 
meng with short waves, television and other branches 
of radio such as facsimile transmission of printed matter 
and pictures, should keep their eyes open for new in- 
ventions. The professional radio engineers are filing 
patents, and plenty of them on television, and there is 
no reason why boys should not do likewise. -For ex- 
ample, it was not so many years ago that an amateur 
on Long Island patented the idea of operating all of 
the variable condensers on one shaft. He was looking 
ahead to one dial or uni-control sets and when they 
eventually came he was in a strategic position. 

Many of the big advances and improvements in 
radio receivers have been discovered by amateurs. 
Marconi himself was a youth when he sent and re- 
ceived his first wireless signal on his father’s estate in 
Italy. Dr. Lee de Forest who invented the three- 
element vacuum tube was not an old man when he 
contributed that magic advance to radio in 1906. 
Edwin H. Armstrong, who made important observa- 
tions regarding the development of the superhetero- 
dyne circuit, was an amateur and a student at Colum- 
bia University. David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 

















One of the early amateur stations the instruments of 


which were made at home, back in the days of 1920 and 
even prior to that date. Note the old style variable plate 
condenser, the loose coupler and the tuning coil 


Corporation of America, came to the United States as 
an immigrant boy and soon found himself with a job 
as a telegraph messenger boy. He made good use of 
his spare time and learned the Morse code so that he 
could become an operator. Then wireless came and 
he turned his attention to that field. He operated on 
shipboard and at land stations. He worked hard and 
when thirty-nine he was elected as chief executive of 
the Radio Corporation. 

Sparks Chard had a fine chat with Dr. Alfred N. 
Goldsmith, vice-president and general engineer of 
the RCA, several weeks ago and he asked him what 
he thought about the future of radio. Is it a field 
gleaned of possibilities and opportunities or is it as 
fresh as ever for boys who want to transform a delight- 
ful and fascinating hobby into a life-work? 

Dr. Goldsmith is a radio pioneer. He is a man of 
vision. He is an optimist who looks ahead to radio 
broadening out into other fields closely associated 
with it, so that by 1940 America will be in an era 
of electrical entertainment. The radio machine will 
perform many duties. It will see as well as hear. Dr. 
Goldsmith and other leaders in radio who are planning 
for the future do not expect that the progress of radio 
will be slower between now and 1940. They foresee radio 
moving ahead at a fast pace. Some may ask, Why? 
Has not the pace since 1920 been fast and furious? 
How can the radio receiver of 1931 be improved? The 
tone is excellent. It will pick up distant stations. 
Yes, but, as Dr. Goldsmith points out, new principles 
and methods, as yet only in the minds of the inventors, 
or at best in the laboratory, appear to beckon the 
science of radio forward to new accomplishments and 
triumphs. And who knows but that some boy ex- 
perimenting at his home work-bench will discover 
something that will solve some big problem for which 
even the best equipped research laboratories now fail 
to find a solution? It has been done before by boys 
who keep their eyes and ears open. 

Dr. Goldsmith expects television by 1940. Electric 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Great Potts Donation | 


(Continued from page 29) 


the Owl had said good night. “That bozo 
ought to be safe until morning.” 

“Oh yeah,” replied the Ow! mournfully. 
“Probably the dorm will catch fire, or col- 
lapse during the night. One thing's sure, if 
Potts ever tells, we'll be as popular with the 
Head as smallpox.” 


*\RLY the next morning Mr. Potts, re- 

4 turning to the semi-consciousness that 
precedes full awakening, heard the Chapel 
bell calling the school to services, and a stir 
and sounds of hurried dressing in the adjoin- 
ing bedroom. 

The sounds presently ceased and with a 
sigh Mr. Potts buried his head in the pillow 
and dropped off to sleep, to be awakened by 
something soft and clinging hitting him in 
the face, and enveloping his head in the 
folds of what he recognized, as he struggled 
awake and sat up in bed, as his new suit that 
had gone A.W.O.L. the night before. But 
what a suit! Rumpled, and so plastered 
with mud and grease that even a casual 
glance showed it was ruined. 

“You're lucky,” a voice said, and turning 
Mr. Potts saw a well built, dark haired boy 
standing, back to the bed, and evidently 
from the sound, engaged in placing some 
coins on the bare top of the dresser. “You 
lucky stiff to have any Chapel cuts left,” 
the boy continued. “You better hurry now, 
though, you big bum, if you want to make 
your nine o'clock. I had a flat tire driving 
home from St. Mary’s last night and. had to 
change it in the rain. Got your suit some 
dirty. You'll have to have it cleaned. It'll 
cost you a dollar and a half. I’m leaving 
you a dollar. Ill pay you the other fifty 
cents next week.” . 

He turned and saw Mr. Potts sitting up 
in bed, holding the disreputable suit. “‘Good 
night!’ exclaimed the boy. ‘‘Who are you? 
I thought you were the Clown.” 

“Name’s Potts,” replied that gentleman, 
swinging his feet out of bed and sitting on its 
edge. “*What’s yours?” 

“Hall,” stammered the boy. “Dick 
Hall.” Then a horrible thought flashed into 
his mind. “That—that suit isn’t yours, is 
it?” he asked. 

“Tt was,” replied Mr. Potts with decided 
emphasis on the last word. 

“You mean it can’t be cleaned?”’ sputtered 
the horrified Dick. 

“T know it can’t,” said Mr. Potts. “I 
haven't lived in the oil fields for thirty 
years, not to know when clothes are ruined 
by oil or grease.” 

Dick blushed a fiery red. “I’m frightfully 
sorry, sir,” he said. “I thought that suit 
was the Clown’s; he has one exactly like it, 
and when I found it in his closet last night I 
took it without dreaming it could be some- 
one else’s. Of course I'll pay for it, sir. 
What did it cost?” 

Mr. Potts regarded him intently. ‘‘For- 
get it,” he said. ‘‘Call it one of the breaks 
of school life.” 

“No, sir,” replied Dick. ‘“‘Tll pay you for 
it to-night. Please tell me how much.” 

“I said never mind,” barked Mr. Potts. 
“Now beat it.” 

Dick turned on his heel. “I'll pay you,” 
he flung back over his shoulder as he left the 
room, 

Mr. Potts tossed the ruined suit into a 
wastebasket, and rummaging Saleratus’ 
closet, drew forth an old pair of corduroy 
trousers, a flannel shirt and a_ sweater. 
“Cooperative ownership seems quite the 
thing here,” he muttered, as he pulled them 
on. 

As the Owl and Saleratus were strolling 
across the campus from a ten o'clock, Dick 
Hall rushed up to them. 

_“Sunk without a trace,” moaned the Owl 
dismally, when Dick finished his dire tale. 
“He'll never forgive this; I’m gonna tell the 
Head I’m through as one of the entertain- 
ment committee, before someone shoots 
Potts by mistake.” 

“Saleratus,” said Dick, “‘you’ll have to 
lend me some money. You're the only 
person in school who has fifty dollars. I 
guess his suit costs that much. I'll pay you 
back in the fall.” 

“You better give him sixty,” replied 
Saleratus. “IM lend you fifty, scramble 
the rest together yourself. Put it in an en- 
Velope and leave it in his room.” 


“]S THERE anything you would like to do 
this afternoon?” Saleratus asked Mr. 
Potts as they finished luncheon. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Potts, 
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“there. is. 


While I was here my roommate and I used 
to climb Bald Top at least once in the fall and 
again during the spring. The view from 
there is magnificent, and after living in a 
a country so long, I'd like to see the 
ills. k 

“Fine,” said Saleratus. ‘We have no base- 
ball practice to-day. I'll borrow Sloth 
Henery’s old ash can. It’s a terrible ruin 
of a car, but it will get us to the foot of the 
mountain and back. Meet you at the Food 
Shoppe at half past two.” 

Half an hour before the appointed time 
Mr. Potts, still clad in Saleratus’ disrepu- 
table clothes, wandered into Sweetwater’s 
famous Food Shoppe, thinking he might 
glean useful information about the school 
from its shrewd proprietor. He found, how- 
ever, that dignitary had taken the afternoon 
off, and had left the store in charge of a young 
clerk who lived in Franklin and who, Mr. 
Potts soon discovered, knew less about 
Sweetwater than he did. 

It was a drowsy, sultry afternoon and to 
Mr. Potts, after an unaccustomed heavy 
luncheon, the deep, leather covered seat 
running at right angles with a corner of the 
soda fourtain beckoned 
sank down upon it, leaned back against a 
huge pillow at the end nearest the fountain, 
and waited for Saleratus. 

The shop was deserted and Spring Street 
drowsed outside in the warm, spring sun- 
shine. Gradually Mr. Potts’ head sank 
lower, his eyes closed, he slept; nor did he 
waken when two incorrigible preps, Pee 
Wee Harris and his roommate and sparring 
partner, Pup Benton, came into the store 
and parked themselves on stools at the 
other end of the soda fountain. 

“Strawberry mash,” Pee Wee said to the 
clerk. 

“The same,” Pup announced gravely. 

“Got any money, Benton?”’ came the un- 
gracious reply. 

“Money,” repeated Pup. 
good.” 

“Like fun it is,” replied the clerk. “‘ You’ve 
owed six dollars for three months. Gus told 
me not to give you any more credit.” 

“But,” protested Pup, “I’m gonna pay 
next week when I get my allowance. Honest 
Iam. Bea sport. Let me have one.” 

“Nothing doing,” replied the clerk firmly. 

“Pee Wee,” wheedled Pup, “‘buy me one. 
I'll treat you when I get some money.” 

“You owe me so many now,” replied 
Pee Wee, “you never can catch up. I 
won't buy you a strawberry mash, but I 
don’t want you to die of thirst. Give 
him a ten cent bottle of ginger ale with a 
straw.” 

“Cheap skate,” mourned the Pup as he 
took the bottle from the clerk, then he 
noticed the open mouthed Mr. Potts sleeping 
so peacefully ten feet away. 

“Pee Wee,” he whispered as the clerk 
moved into the back of the store, “if I 
can squirt this bottle of ginger ale into that 
guy’s mouth from here, will you buy me a 
strawberry mash?” 

“T sure will, but you'd never hit it, be- 
sides, you don’t know him. He might get 
sore.” 

“T know him,” the Pup protested. ‘“‘He’s 
the new man who cuts the grass on the 
campus. Here goes.” 

He pulled the straw from the bottle, put 
his thumb over its mouth, shook it violently, 
pointed it at the slumbering Mr. Potts and 
removed his thumb. 

A thin stream of ginger ale shot across 
the intervening space hissing squarely into 
Mr. Potts’ mouth, while Pee Wee and the 
Pup gazed blissfully at each other. 

Mr. Potts began to choke, gurgle, and 
throwing his arms into the air, toppled a 
big bow] of eggs from the counter above him 
squarely onto his head where it rested like a 
monstrous crown, with raw eggs and shells 
oozing from beneath it down his face. 

The small boys fled into Spring Street as 
Mr. Potts sprang to his feet, clawing wildly 
at the gooey mess with which his face and 
head was plastered. 

Half an hour later Saleratus, having re- 
ceived an incoherent account of what had 
happened from the bewildered clerk, hurried 
to his room where he found Mr. Potts 
emerging from a shower bath. 

“A bit more white of egg than I like in a 
shampoo,” Mr. Potts greeted him from 
behind a huge turkish towel. “Sorry if I’ve 
spoiled your clothes.” 

“‘Never mind the clothes,” replied Sale- 
ratus. “It’s lucky you weren’t killed, or at 
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Do you know 
these writers? 


William Beebe Rudyard Kipling Rafael Sabatini 

phen Vincent Benet Selma Lagerlof Carl Sandburg 
Arnold Bennett Stephen Leacock George Bernard Shaw 
Thomas Boyd Joseph C. Lincoln Elsie Singmaster 
Willa Cather Vachel Lindsay Sara Teasdale 
Gilbert K. Chesterton Emil Ludwig Albert Payson Terhune 
Padraic Colum John Masefield Henry Van Dyke 
Warwick Deeping Andre Maurois Hendrik Willem 
Walter De La Mare Edna St. Vincent Millay Van Loon 
Robert Frost Christopher Morley Hugh Walpole 
Zona Gale Eugene O’Neill Herbert George Wells 
John Galsworthy Agnes Repplier Edith Wharton 
Hamlin Garland Edwin Arlington William Allen White 
Philip Gibbs Robinson Owen Wister 


The stories, articles, poems, and essays of these modern 
writers are appearing fresh from their pens in current 
periodicals. Wouldn’t you like to become acquainted with 
them? If so, ask your mother, father, or teacher to write 
for details of a new plan. It is called the Current Litera- 
ture plan. This method is being used in thousands of 
schools today —stimulating a keen interest in current reading. 
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Everybody 
Notices 


Your Teeth 


...are they sparkling white 
and clean? 


O you think your teeth are clean be- 
cause you brush them regularly? 
ster: they are. . . perhaps not. For 
toothbrushes sometimes fail to reach the 
little between-teeth crevices where bits 
of food stick, and trouble most often 
starts. Sluggish toothpastes, too, leave 
those dangerous little food- specks 
severely alone. 


Colgate’s gets right down and tackles 
them. Loosens ’em in a jiffy and washes 
them safely away, That's because Col- 
gate’s is an active toothpaste, with a 
foam that knows how to penetrate. 


Get the Colgate habit. Your dentist will 
tell you what a good idea it is. He knows 
—and he'll be glad to tell you—that 
cleanliness is your strongest weapon 
against decay. 


If you'll just mail the coupon to us, we'll 
send you a small tube of Colgate’s so 
that you can be the judge. See if your 
mouth doesn’t “taste” fresher—see if your 
teeth don’t take on a new sparkle. 

Ask your Scout Master—or any Team Coach 
what he thinks of the importance of keeping 
your teeth in good condition. Ask him if 
cleanliness isn’t your one best bet. Then get 
started on your road to healthier, better look- 
ing teeth ... with Colgate’s. 








FRE COLGATE, Dept. M 1068, P. O. 

Box 375, Grand Central Post Office, 
New York City. Please send me a free tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet, 
“How to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 


Name. 





Address 




















wae! badly cut. How did it happen any- 
way oo) 

“TI don’t know exactly,” murmured Mr. 
Potts, as he laced his shoes, “‘but as I was 
almost drowned with ginger ale, I have 
suspicions.” 

“Those young devils,” exploded Saleratus. 
“They ought to be fired. I’m gonna report 
them to the student council.” 

“‘Why hamper their innocent, schoolboy 
fun?” said Mr. Potts. “I don’t know but 
what I ought to thank them for giving me a 
clearer idea of the present, undergraduate 
Sweetwater life.” 

Saleratus blushed a fiery red and remained 
silent. 

“Come,” said Mr. Potts. “Let’s start. 
We're late now. No use crying over spilled 
eggs. 


GLOTH HENRY ’S car was a remarkable 
contraption, a flivver of a vintage ten 
years old. It moaned, rattled as though it 
must fall apart, creaked, groaned and sput- 
tered; nevertheless it actually went. Sale- 
ratus, knowing the peculiarities of the old 
bus, felt sure that by dint of careful driving 
and perhaps a little minor tinkering, he 
would be able safely to navigate to the foot 
of Bald Top and back. 

With only one stop to fix some wires that 
had loosened, the car rattled and wheezed 
its way to the level field at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Saleratus parked the car under a tall elm. 
Mr. Potts scrambled out, Saleratus jumped 
after him, and led the way across a rock 
strewn brook through a dense thicket, to a 
faintly marked path that twisted its way 
up the mountainside. 

“‘This isn’t the old trail,” Mr. Potts puffed 
as he panted along. 

“No,” replied Saleratus. ‘“‘It’s steeper 
and more difficult, but much shorter. We 
were late in starting so I thought we’d make 
better time this way.” 

Mr. Potts was in good condition, but for 
twenty-five years he had lived in a flat 
country, and he soon found that mountain 
climbing required the use of an entirely dif- 
ferent set of muscles. Saleratus set a smart 
pace gliding along the path with seemingly 
effortless ease and lightly jumping over 
boulders and logs that were in his way. Mr. 
Potts followed, dripping perspiration, puff- 
ing, and panting. Half-way up the moun- 
tainside, Saleratus stopped at a spring that 
trickled out from between moss covered 
stones and laughed its way into a foaming 
brook that swirled merrily along below. Mr. 
Potts knelt and drank deeply of the sparkling, 
cold water. He would have liked to rest 
there for some time but his inexorable pace 
maker, after a quick glance at his watch, 
said, ““Come on,” and Mr. Potts with jaw 
set grimly, plunged after him. 

The descent was easier than the climb, 
and Mr. Potts, who had a blister developing 
on his left heel, heaved a sigh of relief as 
they entered the thicket at the foot of the 


mountain. 

Saleratus burst into the bushes, Mr. 
Potts struggled after, trying to ward off 
the branches that lashed at his face. Sale- 
ratus broke into the open. “Thunderation!” 
he exclaimed and stopped. Mr. Potts 
stumbled up to him. “Look,” Saleratus 
continued, “‘the car’s gone.” 

““Gone,”” echoed Mr. Potts weakly, as he 
sank down upon a log. ‘“‘Someone’s taken 
it? You locked it, didn’t you?” 

“No,” confessed Saleratus, “‘I left the keys 
in it. Never dreamed anyone would steal 
it. It isn’t worth anything, you know.” 
*““What’s on that tree?”” Mr. Potts asked, 
pointing toward the elm under which they 
had left the car. 

Saleratus walked over to the tree, and 
pulled the back of an envelope from beneath 
a cleft in the bark. He handed it to Mr. 
Potts. “THANKS FOR THE BUGGY 
RIDE!” someone had scrawled. 

““No use getting angry,” said Mr. Potts. 
“Tt’s only another Sweetwater custom. 
Fine bunch of racketeers attend the school 
now,” he continued, stumbling to his feet. 
* How far is it back?” 

“Seven miles,” replied Saleratus. ‘‘The 
nearest house is three miles away. We can 
hire a team there.” 

“Come on,” said Mr. Potts, “lei’s get 
this over as quickly as possible. It’s going 
to rain soon. Look at that bank of black 
clouds over there in the West.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when a jagged 
flash of lightning split the sky, followed an 


instant later by a growl of thunder. Within 
five minutes it was sprinkling; within 
ten it was pouring. Mr. Potts and 


Saleratus scurried beneath a tree, but the 





rain had turned into a deluge that 
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poured through the leaves like water through 
a sieve. 

“Let’s go,” said Mr. Potts as the water 
ran down his neck. “The sooner we reach 
that farm the quicker we'll get home.” 

Out into the howling deluge they plodded, 
and struggled through it for three long 
miles, Mr. Potts limping, as his heel became 
raw. Thoroughly drenched and shivering 
with cold, they at last stumbled up to the 
back door of the farm and found refuge in 
the kitchen. 


N HOUR later Mr. Potts, having shed 

his soggy clothes and taken a warm 
shower, sat on the edge of his bed grunting 
savagely as he painted his raw heel with 
iodine. 

“Till bring you some supper,” suggested 
Saleratus, poking his head in the room, “‘if 
you'll tell me what you want.” 

Without replying Mr. Potts got up and 
trailing a blanket behind him, limped into 
Saleratus’ room where he rolled into bed. 
“If you can keep me from being annoyed 
I may get some sleep,” he growled 

“Nothing can happen here,” replied 
Saleratus. “You're sure I can’t get you 
some supper, I'll bring you a hot dog and a 
strawberry mash?’ 

“No, thanks,” Mr. Potts replied firmly, 
and Saleratus stole from the room, seeking 
consolation at the Commons. 

Later he ploughed his way through the 
storm, which was still raging, to Slippery 





Ten Years More of Opportunity 
(Concluded from page 34) 


eyes in balloons hovering over gridirons will 
enable lookers-in throughout the country to 
see Harvard-Yale in the annual football 
battle. Television eyes at Niagara will 
enable the world to see the tons of water roll 
over the great cataract. And when television 
handles color, the rainbow in the spray cloud 
will be flashed ’round the globe. If explorers 
go to the North or South Poles television will 
bring back pictures of the polar ice caps. 
Millions throughout the world will see the 
Poles just as clearly as the adventurers who 
fly to the ends of the earth by airplane. No 
longer will they trek across the icy wastes as 
did Peary and Amundsen. 

There is no end to what television will 
achieve. When listeners tune in on an or- 
chestra they will see the musicians in action 
on a television screen. Dramas played by 
the most talented actors will be recorded in 
studios on films and sent to homes by tele- 
vision with the same clarity as the movies 
have to-day. The President of the United 
States will talk to the nation and his country- 
men from coast-to-coast will see him as they 
hear him. The King of England will be 
televised when he addresses the British 
Empire. 

The radio instrument will be more than a 
musical device in 1940. It will be an elec- 
trical entertainer, with an associated screen 
on which pictures will be flashed and a loud- 
speaker for the reproduction of sound. It 
will not only have a television projector but 
also a sound-motion-picture attachment so 
that talking movies will be available as 
home entertainment. And there will be a 
phonograph unit which will play records that 
run for fifteen or twenty minutes, instead of 
less than five as is the case to-day. 

And there will be vast improvement in 
transmission. It is entirely possible that 
within the next ten years a network of high- 
power stations, probably about forty of 
them, will be scattered across the country, 
yet all operating simultaneously on two 
wave-lengths that run next to each other. 
That is called synchronized broadcasting. 

There are hundreds of things to be done. 
Fortune and fame will smile upon the in- 
ventor who can discover a way to send more 
than one broadcast program out on the 
same wave-length without interference. Mul- 
tiplex telegraphy is possible, that is, more 
than one message can be sent over the same 
wire. Then why not make multiple use of 
a radio wave, that is, send a talk and a 
musical program over it at the same time? 

Radio is expected to make every home a 
separate theatre. As David Sarnoff has 
pointed out, progress in the electrical arts 
inevitably means that millions of “‘little 
theatres” will be added to the constellation 
of entertainment already made possible by 
radio, talking pictures and the modern 
phonograph. The new age of electrical 
entertainment is dawning and the American 
boy will find in it rich opportunities for in- 
vention and service to mankind. 
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Elm’s room where he found that youth 
and the Owl deep in bluest d 

*““Who’s a dumbbell now?” the Owl 
greeted him. “I may have mistaken Potts 
at the station, but I never made such a 
hash of things as you did this afternoon.” 

“Oh, dry up,” replied Saleratus wearily. 
“Slippery, can you think of any way we 
can square ourselves?” 

Slippery shook his head. 

Baby,” moaned the Owl. “What 
the Head won’t do to us is because he 
doesn’t think of it, and believe me, he’! 
think of plenty.” 

“Whatever we get,” replied Saleratus, 
“we deserve. We sure have let the school 
down hard.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Slippery. “But who 
would ever suspect Potts would have such 
a run of luck. 

“Tt will be tougher luck,” the Owl mourned, 
“‘when the Head hears of it and starts to 
do his stuff. I’m going to bed now. You 
and Slippery can sit here all night scheming 
up alibis. It’s a waste of time, though. 
The Head won’t be having any, when the 
school loses a quarter of a million.” 

When he reached his room Saleratus found 
Mr. Potts snoring peacefully, and fearful a 
light might awaken him, undressed in the 
dark, and in spite of the afternoon’s fiasco, 
was soon sound asleep. 

A piercing yell shattered his slumber. He 
sat upright in bed, blinking in the briglit 
sunshine of morning. Then as he heard 
sounds of sputtering, choking and a thrash- 
ing about as though a whale were having a 
fit, he flew to the door of the next room 
where he found Mr. Potts standing in soaking 
wet pajamas beside the bed, which looked 
as though a hose had been turned on it. 

“Why, what—what’s the matter?” stam- 
mered Saleratus. 

Mr. Potts shook the water out of his eyes 
and held out a drenched five-dollar bill to 
which was pinned a slip of paper. “Here's 
your five,” the note read, and was signed 
with the initials “G. G.” 

“The big ape,” howled Saleratus. “That's 
the Gosport Goopus. He’s owed me five 
dollars since last fall. I asked him for it 
the other day, and it made him sore. This 
is his idea of a bright way to pay up.” 

“Another quaint Sweetwater custom,” 
replied Mr. Potts. “He showed some 
originality, though. How did he manage it? 

““Sneaked in through the study,” said 
Saleratus, and heaved it over the transom 
with a pitcher of water. You left your tran- 
som open, didn’t you?” 

“I did,” admitted Mr. Potts. “A fatal 
oversight on my part. I should have closed 
it, barred the window and stationed armed 
guards in the hall outside. However, I’m 
hungry, and now I’ve had my morning bath, 
I'll dress. I'm having breakfast with the 
Head.” 

Saleratus, the Owl, and Slippery Elm 
wended a sorrowful way to chapel, where 
they fidgetted through the service. At the 
end the Head rose and looked out over the 
assembled school. 

“Here it comes,” the Owl murmured. 
“This is where we get ours.” 

“Shut up,” hissed Slippery, as he caught 
the unexpected words. ‘“*Am delighted,” the 
Head was saying, “to announce a magnificent 
gift of a quarter of a million dollars, from 
Hiram J. Potts, 1901, for the rebuilding of 
North Hall.” 

Ten minutes later Saleratus drew an 
envelope from his box in the post office. 
He ripped it open and read aloud its message. 


“Dear Saleratus: 

“* Thanks for the bully good time you, the other 
members of the entertainment committee, and 
the rest of the school gave me. I enjoyed every 
minute of my visit. 

“I have a boy old enough to enter Sweetwater 
in the fall. I hope my son will some day take 
my place in business. To do so, he must know 
how to handle all kinds of men, especially what 
you would call ‘hard boiled guys’; that’s why 
I don’t want him coddled. 

“I am sure he will get no coddling at 
Sweetwater. 

“Yours. 


“ Potts, 1901.” 


Dick Hall came up as Saleratus finished. 
“Potts 1901,” Dick said, “‘is one swell guy. 
He sent me a check for the sixty bucks | 
left in his room the other night. Told me 
to forget it.” 

“‘Here comes the Head,” said Slippery. 
“What does he want with us?” 

“but I know 


“Dunno,” replied the Owl, 
we want to see him.” 

“Yeah,” said Slippery, “what for?” 

“To remind him we're good,” whispered 
the Owl. 
February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








There 


is only one DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


ina primitive forest on a beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania mountain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 
The winds are shouting it; 
The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do the 
very things they WANT TO 
DO: Overnight hiking; Horse- 
manship; Canoeing ;Swimming; 
Trailing; Archery; Aviation; 
Nature lore; Camp lore; Indian 
lore; Handicraft. Ask Dad to 
sign you up in the only camp 
of its kind in the world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 








| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 







Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor 
School and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 





How to Make Texan Chaps 
(Concluded from page 27) 


ancient armor, from the small suits worn by 
little princelets to the broad and massive one 
worn by fat old Henry the Eighth, people 
still know the names of the parts of the 
armor, because they all belong to English 
history. So here in America the Boy Scouts 
will, I hope, preserve the cowboy names, be- 
cause all those things, like Will James, 
Buffalo Bill, Goodnight and Chisholm of the 
Pan Handle, all belong to American history. 
Just as the English boys.are thrilled by the 
stories of Rob Roy MacGregor, so coming 
generations of American boys will be thrilled 
with the adventures of our more than half- 
wild cowboys. 

The kilts are still preserved and worn in 
Ireland and Scotland by lairds and tenants 
on festive occasions, so we must preserve 
the chaps of the cowboy to be worn in a like 
manner at Rodeos or similar ceremonies, 
long after the few remaining ranches are 
subdivided into useful, but not pictur- 
esque, farms or lots for modern suburban 
residences. 

But don’t let us cry over this humdrum 
prospect, for maybe our Government or 
Canada will be wise enough to preserve our 
| rapidly vanishing musk-ox of the North and 
| start herds of these useful and interesting 
j animals, for ranches in the bleak north 
| country, to supply food and clothing for the 
| inhabitants thereof. Yes, maybe they will, 
| for even Governments sometimes have lucid 
| intervals. 

Won’t that be grand? Of course we can 
visit these ranches because it will be a trifling 
journey then, when all we will have to do will 
be to climb aboard one of our mechanical 
dragon flies which we call flying-machines, or 
ships, and soar away to the bleak lands of the 
north to watch the hardy cowboys round up 
their herds of shaggy musk-oxen. 

How much more sensible it will be to pre- 
serve these useful animals as half-domes- 
ticated, valuable stock, than it is to exter- 
minate them! At one time musk-oxen in- 
habited our Northern States and I have seen 
and handled a musk-ox skull which was dug 
in Michigan. 

To tell the truth, boys, I would like the 
fun of being a musk-ox cowboy myself. It 
would be a bully occupation full of danger, 
excitement and fun, and might save us from 
being merely cogs in the human machine of a 
mechanical age. 

The tinted part on Fig. 1 shows a piece of 
leather 4044 x 3714 inches which will be 
necessary to make one leg of the wonderful 
Texas chaps. 

The decorations are made of black leather, 
as may be seen by Fig. 6, and as these 
diagrams are all drawn on a scale which is 
reproduced alongside of Fig. 1, you may 
yourselves calculate how much black or 
colored leather you will need for the trim- 
mings. Fig. 2 shows the leather cut as per 
outline in Fig. 1. The short parallel lines 
on the big flap indicate the cuts in the hide 
necessary for inserting the whang strings to 
which the metal discs A and B are attached. 
Fig. 3 shows Fig. 2 folded as it will be after 
it is sewed in place as in Fig. 5. Fig. 7 isa 
piece of leather reinforcement indicated by 
the dotted line on Fig. 5 and sewed to the 
leather as indicated. Fig. 4 shows the black 
leather cuff extending around the inside part 
of the leg of the chaps. Fig. 8 explains how 
the leather whang string is laced in the waist- 
band where it joins the two legs of the chaps 
together. 

The bright metal discs shown at A, B and 
C must be procured at some harness store or 
shop which supplies such articles for the 
trade. No doubt you could procure them at 
one of those big mailing houses in Chicago. 
In the old days all such things were carried 
by saddlery hardware shops. Since there 
are a few horses in the country and a few 
horse-drawn vehicles there is still a demand 
for these trimmings; especially is this true 
in the Southwest among the dude ranches. 

The star and initials on the chaps are cut 
in the black leather trimmings allowing the 
light-leather to show through the opening. 
The trimmings are stitched on at their edges 
and ornamented along their outer edge with 
a row of metal harness trimmings. The belt 
is laced onto the waistband; see top of Fig. 6. 
We dare to hope that this makes a per- 
manent record showing how the cowboys’ 
chaps were made, so that people, who have 
never seen a cowboy, rigged out, can form 
some idea how those brave fellows once ap- 
peared. Like all pioneers the cowboys have 
had their day but they made history out of 
the raw material with their lariats, branding 
irons, six-guns, their wonderful skill as horse- 
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OU WANT TO TRAIN! You want firm, 
‘Vie muscles and a fine body. You 
want to be a star in games and a whiz in 
the gym. You want to hear the boys say, 
“There he goes! What an athlete 4e is!” 
You don’t want to follow—you want to 
lead! And you can—with the personal 
score board to show you how. 


Send for Your Personat Score Boarp 


What is the personal score board? A trainer 
in your own home—a guide at your el- 
bow—that’s the personal score board! On 
the back of it are the easy training rules 
recommended by coaches, followed by 
athletes. These are the training rules that 
will start you on your way to stardom 
and to leadership. Month by month you 
chalk up on the personal score board your 
gains in height and weight. Month by 
month you see yourself growing taller, 
sturdier, firmer-muscled. It’s a new way 
of living—and a great one! 

Surrounding your own personal record 
are the records of the entire athletic 
world. Names of champions, dates— 
everything you want to know. Your 
training rules are simple: Plenty of out- 
door exercise. Nourishing food with lots 
of fresh milk. Long hours of sleep and 
rest. And—one more important 
rule that no athlete would think 


My Personal Score Board 
tha tuekoe months starting 
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There’s a trainer waiting 


for YOU ! 
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Send TO-DAY for your own trainer 
... the PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 


containing beverages weaken the body, 
instead of building it up. 

But—there is a real training-table drink 
for you—Instant Postum-made-with-hot- 
milk. A drink with flavor and pep, and a 
cinch to make: Just put a level teaspoon- 
ful of Instant Postum into a cup, add hot 
(not boiling) milk. Sweeten to taste, stir 
—and drink ’er down. You'll like it! 

You want to begin your training right 
away. Clip the coupon and get your per- 
sonal score board. Then you'll belong to 
that big army of 50,000 other boys who 
are using the personal score board as a 
guide to health and leadership! 

Get out your knife and clip the coupon 
now! When we get it, we shall be glad to 
send you not only your personal score 
board, but also a full week’s supply of 
Instant Postum—Free! Your trainer 
is waiting for you. Here’s the coupon! 


Scout Masters! Upon recejpt from you of 
the individual names and addresses of 
the boys in your troop, we shall be glad 
to send to each boy this incentive to 
better health—the personal score board. 
We shall also include a week’s supply of 
Instant Postum for each boy. © 1931,G.F.corP. 





of breaking—No Drinks Con-_ |: 
TAINING CAFFEIN! Caffein- |: 





Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 


Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name. 


P—B. L. 2-31 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 


Street. 





in the cup by adding hot milk or 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. 


City. 


State. 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





Instant Postum, made instantly 


Postum Cereal is prepared by boil- 


If you live in Canada, address Generar F oops, Limirep, 


Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario st 








ing, and is also 2asy to make. 














men and their indomitable courage. 
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Trains Unruly Hair | 
—To Stay Neatly Combed 


your hair is difficult to keep in place, or 
lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is very 
easy to give it that rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will then stay, each 
day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, well- 
groomed effect, instead of leaving it stiff 
and artificial looking as waxy pastes and 
creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its health, ° 


AY : 
\ 





life, glossand lustre.Try it ! See howeasy it is 
to keep your haircombed any style you like, 
whether parted on the side, in the center, 
orbrushed straight back, 

If you want your hair 
to lie down particular- 
ly smooth and tight, 
after applying Glostora, 
simply moisten your 
hair with water before 
brushing it. 

A large bottle of 
Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 
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CN BEAT MARBLE TOURNAMINT, JUST 
mM Any DAY! FOR KIDS ON OUR STREET ! 
a < 
¥ b _ a Y 
NN : <<. if 
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[Elwo DAYS LATER THe TOURNAMENT]! HOORAY / Aw-No wonveR Ift Now cRowN Y HAW! HAW! 
HAS SETTLED DOWN TO A REAL ! r! Y ‘ TH 
BATTLE BETWEEN CHICK AND WINDY |[CHICK WINS ees HceEmin']| THEE CHAMPEEN YCROWNED WoT 
=F QT ATA GUY! MARBLE SHOOTER)‘, DUMP HEAP! 
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Have you seen the new TRI-COLOR Agates? 


They said it couldn’t be done—and now we’ve 
gone and doneit. Three distinct colors, blended 
and worked into perfect, hard, flinty agates that 
“roll straight as A KRO flies.” 


Wherever you buy marbles—you will find some 
of these new TRI-COLORS on display with the 
other Akro Agates. 


PRIZE CONTEST —Dealer’s 
packages all carry details of 
the new Akro Agate Prize 
Contest, $200.00 in cash 
prizes for boys and girls. 
Ask your dealer 
about it. 


Ask to 


dealer 







FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEN YOU BUY MARBLES 


see the new TRI-COLOR. Ask also for 


a copy of our new Ringer Rules sheet, giving 
the new National Tournament rules. If your 


doesn’t have any, write us direct. We 


will gladly send you a copy. 


THE AKRO AGATE CO. 


South Chestnut St. - Clarksburg, W. Va. 








Roosevelt Memorial Pilgrimage 
By Lone Scout Theodore Jones 

A FEARLESS soldier once led his Rough 

Riders on to victory over the hill of San 
Juan and his spirit was leading on again that 
day in the minds of thousands of Boy Scouts 
as they marched past the grave of Theodore 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, L. L, in their 
Eleventh Annual Memorial Pilgrimage, on 
October 25, 1930. Daniel Carter Beard, the 
National Scout Commissioner, marked the 
event by placing a wreath at the foot of the 
grave of the great President. In the pilgrim- 
age there were delegations from New York 
City, Newark, Yonkers, the Hendrick Hud- 
son District, Connecticut and Atlantic City. 
There were Lone Scouts and Sea Scouts. 
And some one had brought several crippled 
Scouts so that they could join in the pilgrim- 
age too. 

After they had finished marching the mile 
from Oyster Bay to the cemetery, the Scouts 
all assembled on a big hill 
by the grave. Here the 
memorial ceremonies were 
conducted from a special- 
ly erected platform. A 
minister gave the invoca- 
tion, and all the Scouts 
sang America. A Scout 
official led the boys in 
Dan Beard’s catechism on 
“What Americanism 
Means.” Then the crowd 
all sat down on the “~~ 
ing grass sward. It 
formed an ideal amphi- 
theater with the boys all 
seated in regular rows, 
one above another, facing 
the temporary stage at the 
foot of the hill. 

Dan Beard delivered 
an interesting speech 
about Roosevelt, the man, 
which was picked up by a 
portable talking newsreel 
microphone on the stage. 
It was a terrifically cold 
and rainy day, and the 
wind was whistling 
through the pines around, 
but Dan Beard, though 
over eighty, shouted his 
message out over the 
throng of Scouts. 
Afterwards _introduc- 
tions followed of several 
veteran buckskin men 
present who had known 
and worked with some of the pioneers of 
yesterday. Then an Eagle Scout played 
church call. It was echoed back by a couple 
of buglers at the grave, and then over thou- 
sands of bare heads the plaintive notes of 
taps were sounded. 

The Eleventh Annual Pilgrimage was over, 
but a new one had begun. The Scouts rose 
and set their feet on the road once more. A 
certain inspired feeling had entered many 
of the Boy Scouts that afternoon. Daniel 
Carter Beard’s Pilgrimage had reminded 
them of Roosevelt—a great Scout who had 
gone, but whose spirit still lives like the 
symbol of the American Eagle spreading its 
wings over the land. And a bit of that spirit 
had been caught in the hearts of the Scouts 
that day just “as a feather is wafted down- 
ward from an eagle in its flight.” 


A Definition of Scouting 
By Scout William Tatro 

SEND you my definition of Scouting, 
having copied the form of Dan Beard’s 
definition of camping. 

Scouting is a word flavored with the tang 
of the outdoors, seasoned with respect for the 
law. The main ingredient is the Scout Oath 
and Law. Add a dash of the love of ad- 
venture and a pinch of infallible curiosity to 
find things out and prove new facts; you now 
have a First Class Scout; garnish with 
several Merit Badges and you have a Star 
Scout. Boy, but it’s good! 


The Tenth Scout Law 

By Scout Robert C. Palmer 

[HE tenth Scout law is, *‘ A Scout is Brave.” 
What would you think of a Junior Assist- 

ant Scoutmaster who broke this law? Some 

of you wouldn’t like the idea a little bit. 

Others would say, “‘I don’t believe it.’” Maybe 

some of you don’t believe it, but I myself 

know of a Junior Assistant Scoutmaster 


**Scouts! 


Some baser aim 


bluer skies. 


strife. 


singing, 





breaking that onelaw. The story runs thus: 
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By John Bathurst 
There is a race in which to start, and 
starting, 
Yet deem the winning not the 
greater prize; 
from which to part, 
and parting, 
Find that the clouds have left the 
There is a dream that we can dream, 
and dreaming, 
Translate from vision into daily life; 
To give a light that ever gleams, 


gleaming, 
A little helps to hush the sordid 


There is a deed that we can do, and 
Bring to some life a sweeter, clearer 
view; 
A thought that we can follow, and 
pursuing, 
Open a vista all unsullied, new. 
There is a song that we can sing, and 
Increase the burthen of a grander 
hymn; : 
A little gift that we can bring, and 
inging, ee 
vee a pathway that is growing 
Life is a fabric that we weave, and 
weaving, 
With choice . pattern at the 
aver’s will; 
A capestry that we shall leave, and 
aving, “ 
Shall be approved or lie, forgotten, 
still. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Oscar Martin was up at summer camp 
last year to be expert examiner on leather 
craft. Oscar and other examiners were quite 
lucky, because they got their ways paid to 
camp. Although they didn’t pay, the Chief 
made them pack most of the grub on over- 
night hikes, and this was almost as bad as 
having to pay for going to camp. 

One sunny morning, first call was blown 
earlier than usual, and it was that they were 
going to start for an overnight hike. Every- 
one was quite thrilled over the idea, except 
Oscar, knowing full well that he would have 
to pack grub all the way up Palmer’s Peak, 
a fairly good-sized peak in front of the camp. 
With a thirty or forty pound pack on his 
back Oscar started a little while before the 
rest of the bunch. 

It was now growing along ten o’clock in the 
morning. he sun was shining in its full 
glory, and birds were singing their merriest 


songs. Oscar was a good hiker and loved to 
walk through the green 

forests. There couldn't 

Attention!!”’ possibly be a nicer day for 


a hike. Although being a 
hiker, nearly anyone 
as to take a rest when 
they are packing a large 
pack. This Oscar did. 
Just as he was to remove 
his pack, he heard a rus- 
tling and scratching noise 
above him. Thinking tha: 
he might see some wild 
animals, such as bear or 
elk in the clearing a few 
yards ahead, Oscar silently 
crept up to where he could 
see without himself being 
seen. What do you sup- 
pose he saw? There on 
the opposite side of the 
clearing was a she bear 
with a small cub; but that 
was not all. At the foot 
of a tree fifty feet away 
was another cub, exactly 
the same in size, shape, 
and color as the first. 
Oscar stirred a little bit 
to get a better view, and 
just then a twig snapped. 
The second cub _ looked 
around and sniffed. Un- 
fortunately Oscar was 
downwind from the cub, 
but upwind from the she 
bear. The cub gave one 
more sniff. That was 
enough. He scampered up the tree as fast 
as was possible, and stuck his head around 
the trunk of the tree when he arrived near 
the top. Hoping to get a good picture, 
Oscar fumbled for his camera. He got it 
out of his case and just got his camera 
ready for the picture when he remen- 
bered the mother bear. Turning, he was 
horror-stricken, for there coming straight 
toward him was the old mother bear. 
guess Oscar thought his last day had come. 
He thought of all the bad things he had ever 
done. Finally he came to his senses. Drop- 
ping his camera case, with an open camera in 
his hand, and a knapsack full of meat on his 
back, Oscar hit for the high spots not follow- 
ing the trail, but jumping over logs, scram- 
bling through bushes, going through, under, 
and jumping over anything that was in his 
way, almost anything to get away from that 
bear. Finally he struck the trail and didn't 
stop running until he came upon the main 
bunch, a quarter of a mile down the trail. 

When he burst upon the main bunch. 
everybody wondered who that raving 
maniac was coming pell-mell down the trail 
with an open camera in one hand, and one 
of his knapsack straps torn loose. Of course 
Oscar had to tell his story, and when he had 
finished the camp rose into a mighty uproar. 
Hoping to find his camera case and also to 
convince the camp that he was right, he 
started up the trail with the camp falling in 
the rear. 

Oscar found his camera case, and he also 
convinced the camp that he was right, by the 
tracks and marks on the trees. 

After — read this story, some of you 
may see what I mentioned at the first of the 
story about breaking the scout law. That’ 
only one side to the story, however, because 
he didn’t really break the scout law, only @ 
part of it. As some of you may remember, 
vad law runs oy 2 on is a. He 

courage to face r in spite of fear. 
(Concluded on page 43 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Is Pendleton County, 
W. Va., under a Coun- 
cil? If not, could a Lone 
Scout there be controlled 
by the Danville, Va., Council?—Scout Joun 
BowMAN. 

Write to the Boy Scout Headquarters at 
Danville, Va., 315 Municipal Building. 


For Carpentry 
Is it satisfactory to present an article of 
furniture made during the manual training 
class in school for the Carpentry Merit Badge? 
Scout Ropert RanDALL. 
Yes, if you did it all yourself. 


Indians and Squaws 


1. What is the basket the Indian Squaw 
( urvies the papoose in called? 

Where can I get information on Indian 
nabjudeetians Way WIiLeEy. 

1. Ambeson. 

2. Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
Db. < 

Cooks and Cooking 

Where can I get a book telling me how to 
cook food when out camping?—Scouts JosEPH 
Aust and WaLLAcE Rasmussen. 

Handbook for Boys; Handbook for Patrol 
Leaders, and the Merit Badge pamphlet on 
Cooking. 

Be Prepared 

1. Can I study on Scouting before I am 
twelve years old, and if so where can I get the 
books to study from? 

2. Are the Lone Scouts a Troop? 

3. Do the Lone Scouts do their work by 
correspondence?—Scout Merton Henry. 

1. Yes. Get the Handbook for Boys (50c) 
from the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Ave., New York City. But 
you may not be a Scout until you have 
passed your twelfth birthday. 

2. f No. 


3. Yes, chiefly. 


Merit Badges 
If a Scout loses his Merit Badge can he get 
another and if so how?—Scout EvuGENne 
JOINES. 
Yes, by sending in an affidavit of loss with 
Scoutmaster’s signature as witness. 


Better Qualify for Life Rank First 

1. Can a Boy Scout receive his Life and 
Eagle Badges at the same time if all the re- 
quirements: have-been. successfully passed? 

2. If so, may the pins be awarded the night 
of receiving the last Merit Badge?—Scout 
Harwoop Hutt. 

1. & 2. If the Court of Honor approves 
to both questions. Wear the Eagle, however. 


State Which Kind 

Would you please tell me where I could get 
a book about the care and use of tools?—Scout 
RicHaRD STEPHENS. 

Too big an order. Which? Carpenter's 
tools, blacksmith’s tools, lumberman’s tools, 
plumber’s tools, garageman’s tools, machin- 
ist’s tools, draughtsman’s tools, dentist’s 
tools, ete., ete. 

Finger-Print Experts 

Where can I get finger-print powder?— 
Scout Howarp WILLIAMs. 

Use typewriter carbon paper. Rub the 
finger tips over paper then press them on 
clean paper; or dust from lead pencils. 


Stalking 


How may I get a book on stalking?—Scout 
Ropert HERRE. 

Merit Badge Pamphlet on Stalking from 
Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Earning Money 


Can you suggest some ways for making 
money to pay tribe expenses in a small country 
tribeP—Lone Scout GrorGe WaALTHALL. 

After school or during vacations, any boy 
can earn money by cutting grass, delivering 





~ 
* goods for merchants, 
~ collecting and selling 
old rubber and papers, 
addressing envelopes, 
cleaning automobiles, 
delivering or selling newspapers, growi - 
dens, raising a calf, or pig, or pen of poultry. 


A Scout is Friendly 

1. How should a person show respect to a 
country’s flag, while in that country and still 
show respect to the Stars and Stripes? 

2. How should respect be shown their Na- 
tional Anthem?—Scout Morton Kien. 

1. On formal occasions just the same as 
you would our flag in this country. 

2. Same as to our own. 


Afterwards 
Should potassium permanganate be applied 
to a snake bite before or after removing venom?— 
Scout Joun Dos. 
After. 


Young Lindberghs 
~ Can an airplane (meaning its parts knocked 
down) be bought and made for the Aviation 
Merit Badge and where may I obtain good lit- 
erature on aviation?—Scout Morris Apier. 
No. You must build your parts. See the 
Merit Badge Pamphlet for Aviation. 


Knife Sheath 

1. Where can I obtain leather for a knife 
sheath? 

2. Will it pass for the Leathercraft Merit 
Badge?—Scovut James CurisTIAN. 

1. Supply Department, B.S.A., 2 Park 
Ave., New York City. 

2. Yes, if you tool it in accordance with 
the requirements and your Court of Honor 
is satisfied. 


Not for Stamps 
Couldn’t there be a Merit Badge on Stamp 
Collecting?—Scout F. B. Cooke. 
Stamp Collecting is not close enough to 
Scout activities, though it is a good hobby. 


Not for Cramming 

Do you think it would be good for you to pub- 
lish each month a Merit Badge and give the 
answer to all the requirements?—Scovut B. 
Boy e. 

The Scout is supposed to do that work for 
himself. Merit Badges are not awarded for 
answering questions, but for working out 
projects. 


Not a Practical Idea 
Would it be possible for the Merit Badges 
to be woven on the sash instead of each one being 
sewn on separately?R—Scout WarrREN AN- 
DERSON. 
Do you mean to get a new sash each time 
you earn a new badge? Think it over. 


Next Jamboree 
When and where is the next World Scout 
Jamboree to be held and what is the total cost of 
the trip for each Scout?—Scovut Jor BELpDEN. 
Plans of Jamboree not yet complete. 


And Practice the Oath and Law 

If a Second-class Scout has five Merit 
Badges, and becomes a First-class Scout are 
any more Merit Badges needed to become a 
Star Scoul?—Scout James Lyncu. 

No. But he must serve three months as 
a First-class Scout. If he is a good Scout 
he will want to earn more Merit Badges. 


For Radio 
Can you use a “ Pilot Wasp” short-wave set 
if you build it yourself to pass a Merit Badge 
on oe M. W. B. 
es 


Lone Scouts and Eagles 
I was about to become an Eagle Scout when 
I moved to another town where there is no 
Troop. What shall I do as I wish to get my 
Eagle Badge?— 
You can be a Lone Scout. Write the Lone 
Scout Division, B.S. A. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

: Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 


5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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DYSKINESIA 


DYSKINESIA | 


‘WHAT 30°50 
ABOUT.T 

















F MISERY loves company, the person 

who has Dyskinesia [dis-kin-eés-ia] may 
be interested in learning from his family 
doctor that at least one in every three of 
his adult patients suffers from the same 
ailment. But he can take a good deal more 
comfort in knowing that Dyskinesia not 
only can be prevented but it can be cured 
—without resort to drugs. 


Continued dependence on laxatives and 
cathartics, taken to relieve Dyskinesia, may 
be dangerous. They may bring temporary 
relief while causing great damage as time 
goes on. 


Doctors attribute many serious troubles to 
Dyskinesia — colds, sick headaches, indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, chronic inflammation of the 
intestines, in addition to “below-par-ness” 

in general. They also suspect it is responsible 
for certain disturbances of the gall-bladder, 
or of the kidneys, and for other disease con- 
ditions frequently associated: with old age. 


Just as improper diet, incorrect health 
habits, lack of needed exercise, rest and fresh 
air will cause Dyskinesia, proper diet, 
correct health habits and exercise will-cure 
it, even when chronic. 


Take no medicine for it unless advised by 
your doctor. Send coupon for the booklet, 
““Dyskinesia”, which describes diet, living 
habits and exercise necessary to overcome 
constipation. Mailed free upon request. 


ail 


ae 


\ What to do about it 








Send this coupon today 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Dept. 231-B 
1 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 

Please mail without cost to me a copy of the booklet, 
“Dyskinesia”, which tells how to avoid and how to overcome 
intestinal sluggishness. 


Name 





Street 





City. 

















METROPOLITAN LiFE- INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT =~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEw YORK, N. Y¥. 
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yee Week, from February 8th to 14th, 
BOY scours —the Twenty-first Birthday of Scouting in America ,—is a 
OF AWERICA time when all Scouts should realize that Scouting is a 
great nation-wide brotherhood from coast to coast. . . . And that the dis- 
tinctive outward mark that one is a member of it is the easily recognized 
khaki Uniform of the Boy Scout. 





Public Officials are glad on this occasion to identify themselves with the 
Boy Scout Movement. They and the whole community understand that the 
Uniform stands for the Scout Oath and the Scout Law. 





To them it is always a reminder that the Scout is ready to 
render service. 


Scouts, be proud that you are entitled to wear the Official 
Uniform of the Boy Scouts of America. Wear it, all Anni- 
versary Week,whenever you appear in public as a Scout. 
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Model of No. 520 and No. 527 Stockings 


New Official All Wool Stockings 


Made of pure olive drab heather wool which gives a soft 
absorptive cushion to the feet. Extra reinforcements have 
been added to the heel and toe to make a rugged stocking that 
will stand up under hard wear. 


No. 520 $1.35 





Official Woolen Stockings 


Very practical and durable. Heavy of weight, stocking made 
to give the utmost service and comfort. Reinforced heels and 
toes. Made from olive drab yarn. 
























No. 527 Price, $1.25 | 
la 
{ [> 
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The Official “Boy Scout Hat 
The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of ‘Sy 
HAROLDN DN Dwe en the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped No. 3 
A to keep its fine appearance ° 
re The Official Lumberjack Shirt yet ae own, wide bei 
w crown, wide brim, 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY se neg eneeny Mires 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY Made of 24-ounce all-wool plaid material with double- broidered with the Official 
? J knitted, snug fitted elastic bottom in colors similar to the Boy Scout Insignia, detach- ¢ 
Are National Official Outfitters to the shirt itself. Has two breast pockets with flaps to button. able wind cord. Sizes 63% to 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA Cuffs of plaid material to button. Convertible collar. Boys’ 7343 inclusive. 
5 sizes 12 to 18 years. Men’s sizes 36 to 44. The Official Boy Scout 
And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of Hat is undeniably smart and 
: OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS . ood looking. Sure to win 
) seicencinaiiaaicailiaetet tie No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Price, $4.50 fstant approval. Ther is no felt hat on the market of equal 
Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $4.50 fat is Paden Hawi ~~ -” 
| all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms | vy No. 503 Price, $2.75 
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OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








An all-worsted crew-neck 
Sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip - over style. Official 
Boy Scout embroidered silk 
emblem sewed on. Just the 
thing to wear on those long 
hikes and very essential for 
over-night camp or any 
other outdoor activity. 
Sizes 30 to 46. 


No. 516 Price, $3.50 
Official “Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of 
aluminum. Needle is of 
Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal 
hunter case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 Price, $2.50 


Official “Boy Scout Flashlights 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a marching 
light, suspended by its own ring as a tem- 
porary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focusing 
lenses for spotlight or wide-area focus. 
Switch permits use for signaling or it may 
be located for steady light. Case is durable 
khaki-colored finish. Battery included. 


No. 1278 Complete 
Price, $2.00 


For Flashlights and other li, 1 . 
see Page 23 of the new am ey sim = 


Official Note Paper 


jer Fes Just the thing Scouts 
|. OF FICtaL, NOTE REE will want on which 
Face A ime to write to the friends 
; PFs ‘ g and companions of 
a camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
4 sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in-full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


No. 3210 Price, 75c 
Scout’s Memory ‘Book 


A Kodak photograph al- 
bum bound in very fine leath- 
erette, handsome and dur- 
able.~ Beautifully reliefed in 
gold and green on front cover. 
Album constructed in binder 
form allowing for additions 
as collection grows. Size 744 
in. x 12 in. 


Price, $2.50 
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No. 3676 











We ‘Pay 
Shipping Charges! 


he Supply Department offers a most 
complete service. Every article, with 
few exceptions, will be sent shipping 
charges prepaid. 

In every case where the article is not 
shipped prepaid, the description will 
designate ‘‘SHIPPING CHARGES NOT 
PREPAID.” 

This makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article, 
and when necessary state size and color. 
Figure up the total cost of the articles 
you order, and that is all. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
post office or railroad company within 
24 hours after we receive it. 




















Official First —Aid “Belt Kit 


An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a Eie that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the 
essential ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and 
Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
a hike. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 


(vilian “Belt ‘Buckle and Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
excellent quality genuine black leather 134 inches wide. It isa 
real Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear 
something pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. 


No. 515 Price, $2.50 


No. 514 Nickel Silver Price, $1.25 








‘Drinking (up 
Nickel lated, stamped with ‘a> 
Scout emblem. Collapsible style 

with cover. 


No. 1007 Each, 20c 


Handbook for “Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; 
citizenship, our country's history 
and the history of Scouting. 646 
pages. Pictures or diagrams on 
almost every page. Requirements for 
rank, all the requirements for the 
Merit Badges, information about é 
birds, animals, and trees; Indian HAS/DBCD 
Sign Language, First Aid, Signaling, AO) dea 3 10) Bo) 
Tracking, Charts of the Stars, and : 

Weather data, and songs. 


No. 3100 Each, 50c 
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No. 3100 


Handbook for ‘Patrol Leaders 


Every boy has a desire to be a 
leader. In this book the author 
shows, simply and convincingly, 
how leadership can be developed, 
illustrating his points with exam- 
ples from everyday Scout experi- 
ences. The book tells how to run a 
Patrol. Discusses the Patrol Leader’s 
job; Patrol spirit and organization; 
Patrol meetings; how to teach 
Scout requirements and Scout activi- 
ties; Patrol Hikes and Camps; 
Handicraft, Stunts and Relation- 
ships. Excellent for Patrol Leaders 
and Scoutmasters. 


No. 3638 
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Each, 60c 


Merit Badge Library 


An unsurpassed library on Scout activities and vocations pre- 

pared by experts. Instruction in Merit Badge subjects, advice 
and bibliography in each pamphlet. 

Every Scout and every boy, too, 

should have a Merit Badge 

Library and keep adding 

to it as a new subject 

is published. You 

will never 

regret 

it. 


A the M 
4.55 Fee 
bhlets 
Price, per pamphlet 
20c each 


If desired orders may he sent to 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE 9W. WASHINGTON ST, 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33RD. ST. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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MADE FOR SPORTSMEN BY SPORTSMEN 


PUNCH 
= 


sell Western. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 


254 Hunter Avenue 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, 
N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Fighters who down 
their men with knock- 
out blows are those 
who hit hardest, and 
who have the longest 
reach, the greatest 
speed and skill. 

The shotgun shell 
that’s surest to down 
theducks, geese, hawks 
and crows is the one 
that hits hardest, 
reaches out the far- 
thest, has the greatest 
speed and is madewith 
the greatest skill! 


That’s Super-X! — 
Western's unequaled, 
long-range load. Avail- 
able in 12, 16, 20 and 
-410-gauge. If you have 
a .410 shotgun by all 
means shoot the fa- 
mous Super-X .410- 
gauge shell. Its longer 
range and heavier 
charge have made the 
little .410 gun a prac- 
tical hunting arm. 


Let us send you, free, Capt. 
Askins’ interesting booklet 
describing Super-X shells 
and literature describing 

ESTERN'S accurate, hard- 
hitting Lubaloy .22 car- 
tridges. Dealers everywhere 













Lone Scout Signs 
A LONE SCOUT, living in 
New York City, has just 
returned from a trip through 
the South and reports making 
many new acquaintances 
through the medium of Lone 
Scout signs indicating the 
homes of brother Scouts. This 
report justifies our again sug- 
gesting that you make and 
hang a Lone Scout Sign in your door-yard 
or entrance gate. To help you with this 
project we have illustrated a few new ideas 
in signs on this page. 
No. 1 shows a hide stretched in a frame- 
work, upon which has been 
lettered the caption. “But,” 





hide is worth money, and =F 
can be used for other pur- is 





automobile-top! Discarded 
fabric, such as canvas or 
other heavy material, can 
be used to make this 
“stretched hide” sign. You 
might even try a piece of 
tin if you can find a large 
enough patch. 

Illustration No. 2 may 
be duplicated by painting a 
piece of tin, previously cut 


Lone Scout 


you will probably say, “a ee wave 


poses.” Very true, but Nut-Tree Planting Project 
Shh! here’s a secret. The —200 Black Walnut Trees 
sign pictured was cut in the VE |<: NO Bw was from Mount Vernon are 
shape of a hide from an old ‘se st now growing in the county. 







as a Scout toward protecting 
our Wild Life? 


Emmet County Tribe 
OUNTY SUPERINTEN- 
DENT SORUM of Em- 
met County, Iowa, has taken 
active leadership in the Boy 
Scout work of the County. 
The Emmet County Tribe of 
Lone Scouts is now com- 
posed of at least one Scout in each rural 
school. 
The most outstanding men of the school 
districts are leaders—county wide meetings are 
held on the last Saturday afternoon of each 
month. The Tribe is spon- 
sored by the County school 
system. 
Emmet County is also 
gaining Scout fame in the 


Nut seed from the birth- 
places of Thomas A. Edison 
and Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd have been planted by 
Scouts in all parts of the 
county. 


Nut-Tree Bulletins 


R several years the 
United States Govern- 
ment has cooperated with 





the shape of a pine tree, a 
dark green, and then letter- 
ing it, after which it can be 
nailed to a post or stump, 
making an attractive “pine- 
tree” sign. There is, of 
course, no objection to your 
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A 
LONE SCOUT 
LIVES HERE 











the Department of Rural 
Scouting, Boy Scouts of 
America, in providing farm- 
ers’ bulletins on the plant- 
ing, growing, and manage- 
ment of black walnut and 
other nut trees. These bul- 








making the whole thing out 
of wood, if you prefer. 
When traveling by automobile one often 
sees the familiar “‘Stop-Look-and-Listen” 
signs of the railroad. Illustration No. 3 
pictures one for Lone Scouts. It is very 
effective, lettered in black upon a white 
background. 

To refresh your memory on the Tenderfoot 
Knots we suggest the sign pictured by No. 4. 
A square sign-board with border of rope tied 
into a design by Tenderfoot Knots and 
attached to the board with small staples, is a 
real piece of Scoutcraft and Handicraft, and 
the Scout making such a sign might justly 
feel proud of the attention his handiwork is 
sure to receive. 

Signs of this type might be used to good 
advantage to designate the meeting places 
of Rural Troops, Farm, or Home Patrols, 
Lone Scout Tribes, or camps, as well as the 
homes of individual Lone Scouts, by simply 
substituting the proper information for the 




















caption “A Lone Scout Lives Here.” 


Save Our Wild Life! 
George Bowers, Bedford, Penna. 


HE hunting season is about over and the 
question that is foremost in the hunter’s 
mind is, will there be anything left to hunt 
next year? Why had he not thought of that 
before the hunting season opened? All 
hunters know that game has greatly de- 
creased during the past few years and it will 
decrease even more in years to follow unless 
something is done about it. More game 
has been killed this year than for many 
years previous. The kill of deer this year 
has greatly increased over that of last year. 
The special doe season which was in force in 
many counties of Pennsylvania and other 
states is probably accountable for this increase. 
But this increase must stop or eventually 
deer will be as scarce as buffaloes. 

Many organizations have been formed to 
remedy the situation and have done a great 
deal toward the preservation of wild life. 
One of the most active Boy Scout clubs of 
this kind is the Wild Life Protective Tribe 
of Pinson, Tennessee. This organization, 
although still in its infancy, has in 
greatly in the last year and has done and is 
still doing its full share in the game preser- 
vation program. Are you doing your part 





letins are in turn furnished 
to all the Scout leaders and 
Scouts who receive nut seed for planting. 

We have just received a new supply of 
these bulletins from Washington, D. C. 
They are Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1392 on 
Black Walnut Culture, and Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1501 on Nut-Tree Planting, Care and 
Management. 

These bulletins are of immense value in 
connection with the National Nut-Tree 
Planting Project, and we would suggest 
that any Scout Leader or Scout, who is 
now the proud possessor of black walnut 
trees, having any difficulty in the manage- 
ment, care, and pruning, or trouble with 
pest and disease problems write us for a 
copy of this bulletin. 


Questions and Answers 


What is a Tribe of Lone Scouts? A Tribe 
is an organized group of Lone Scouts in 
County, Council or District, and provides 
group activities and team-work in the pro- 
gram of Scouting. 

When and Where do Lone Scout Tribes 
meet? Tribe meetings are held at least once 
every month. If held on a Saturday after- 
noon it will not interfere with the work and 
chore activities of farm boys. The meeting 
should be held at a central place to accommo- 
date members where some of the recreational 
phases of the program may be properly 
carried out. 

Who is the adult Leader of a Lone Scout 
Tribe? The Adult Leader is selected by the 
agency or organization sponsoring the Tribe; 
he is called “Tribe Scoutmaster,” and wears 
the same insignia, uniform, has the same 
duties, responsibilities, and privileges as do 
Scoutmasters of Troops and Patrols. 

Who may sponsor a Line Scout Tribe? Any 
responsible organization or group of men and 
women may sponsor a Tribe. We recom- 
mend the following: The Local Scout Council 
may act as sponsor, appoint a committee of 
three or more to select a leader and supervise 
the work of the Tribe; the county-school 
system as led by the County Superintendent 
of Schools; the Grangers; Business Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, Farmer Organiza- 
tions. Where none of the above are avail- 
able, a County Committee of three or more 








men may sponsor the tribe. 
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“When I’m on the ground I swallow 
dust. When I’m going up I meet 
some mighty cold weather. Naturally 
—I’ve got to protect my throat 
carefully. Coughs and colds never 
trouble me, however, because I have 
a package of Smith Brothers’ that 
goes up and down in my balloon 
with me. I’ve used S. B.’s since | 
was a kid—and I think they’re great 
stuff for keeping healthy.” 


EDDIE HILL 


Nationally known balloonist and 
winner of the Gordon Bennett In- 
ternational Trophy in 1928... 


Whether you are an aviator or not— 
your throat needs protection against 
coughs or colds. Keep a box of 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops handy! 
Take one when you have a cough or 
when your throat feels “funny”. . . 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


C TWOKINDS: S. B. (Black) 
OR MENTHOL 










Consult your local newspaper for dates 
of the Smith Brothers’ radio programs. 
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FOR ‘ul BOYS 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 38) 


coaxings of friends or the jeers or threats of 
enemies, and defeat does not down him.” 
Having recalled the meaning of this law to 
your memory you can see for yourself that 
Oscar broke only half of the law. : 

I would honor a person much more if he 
stood the jeers and laughter of others than if 
he faced a bear. It is much harder to stand 
jeering than to face a bear. Why? Because 
there might be a half a dozen jeerers and 
only one bear. It sure takes a lot of grit for a 
person to stand being laughed at. There 
might be times when he would’say to himself, 
“Oh! well, I might as well join their crowd to 
stop that jeering.”” But how many Scouts 
have done that? Not very many. There 
have been a lot more Scouts that have stood 
the jeering than there have that have joined 
with the crowd so that they would stop 
jeering him. 

Now, come to think about it, Oscar didn’t 
really break the law, did he? Besides I'd 
be willing to wager almost anything that 
nearly every Scout would break the same 
law under the same circumstances. 


Taormina, Sicily’s Eden 
By Robert B. Ogle 


“A ND what did you like most on your 

** trip, Robert?” Rather an obsession, 
this question of well-meaning interrogators 
who flood you with congratulations subse- 
quent to your first trip abroad, particularly 
when you are a boy in his teens. 

“Sieily, and those beautiful Sicilian 
villages set by the Mediterranean among 
golden ruins which breathe forth an atmos- 
phere of ancient splendor,” I answer with an 
air of boredom, superiority, and maturity, 
combined to produce a single effect, which it 
does. The questioning almost inevitably 
comes to an end. Friends at home are 
anxious to hear about the trip, but are quite 
unprepared for so poetic a description from 
boys. 

I was fourteen years old, my younger 
brother twelve, my older eighteen when we 
caught our first glimpse of that great conti- 
nent beyond the sea immortalized to us as 
children in stories, and slowly made real 
through elementary history and geography. 

Taormina is located on a plateau, as if it 
had been fitted into its position with the 
precision one uses when one is assembling 
a picture puzzle. In the background are 
high gray crags, surmounted, many of them, 
by the ruins of medieval castles, sentinels, 
one could think, for the tiny towns below. 
In the foreground lies a bay of the lovely 


} Mediterranean, and the inmost point of its 


gently curving shore-line directs one, as it 
were, to the village perched directly above. 
Off to the right a giant mountain capped 
with snow rises to the heavens. The Ancients 
called it CEtna, and that name it still bears. 
Beneath the pacific white cap, so the story 
goes, the great god Zeus imprisoned the 
mighty giants who had defied his power. 
There, too, was said fo be Vulcan’s work- 
shop, where the thunderbolts were fashioned 
for the king of gods. Perhaps these tales 
account for the destruction which the great 
mountain has spewed out upon the surround- 
ing country; but when the giants’ wrath has 


waned and when Vulcan's smiths have ceased 
work for rest, then the majestic mountain 
makes complete the glory of the picture and, 
like the artist’s final touch to his painting, 
adds another bit of loveliness to the landscape 
surrounding the little Sicilian town. 

After securing rooms, we set out to ex- 
plore—our sight-seeing trips were always 
exploring parties to us boys. We wound in 
and out among picturesque houses on narrow 
unsanitary streets, on the level of which for 
the most part, or one or two steps above it, 
the houses stood. Round the doorways and 
in the street itself small children, playing 
among the chickens and the goats, gave us a 
delightful picture of Sicilian domesticity. 
We found a great contrast to the lowly huts 
of the peasants in the thick-walled mansions 
of Taormina’s aristocracy, more like for- 
tresses than the castles I had portrayed in my 
imagination. 

It was quite early the following morning 
when we three boys left the hotel for a hike 
to the hills overlooking Taormina to explore 
the ruins of several castles upon the crumbling 
walls of which, outlined against the sky, we 
had gazed in anticipation the preceding day. 
We arrived breathing heavily as the result of 
our hasty ascent of a hard grade, but I re- 
ceived great satisfaction from the fact that 
the ruins appeared much more similar to the 
descriptions of feudal castles I had read than 
those we had seen the evening before. We 
explored the crumbling walls with care, and 
were about to leave when we were con- 
fronted by a rather formidable looking 
Sicilian with the appearance of one whose 
temper had been recently ruffled. He hurled 
a Tong and fierce-sounding sentence at us 
from which we gathered enough to realize 
that a fee was expected from every person 
upon entrance to these ruins, and that wall- 
scaling was not customary among well- 
mannered tourists. The gentleman was 
much too large to argue with, and in addition 
we were acquainted with too little Italian to 
talk very extensively, anyway. We paid, 
tipping the gentleman to restore his good 
humor, and made our way sadly down the 
mountain to our rooms, less about two lire 
apiece. 

Our last sight-seeing walk carried us back 
many more centuries even than the medieval 
buildings we had just visited. Turning right 
down the main street from our hotel, we 
walked several blocks, coming at last to a 
large gate. Passing through, we found our- 
selves in an ancient Greek theater fairly well- 
preserved. We wandered about among the 
now ruined seats and it was not hard, amid 
these surroundings, to forget the present, 
and to be carried back two thousand years 
and to imagine ourselves among the specta- 
tors of one of those old tragedies which are 
still the wonder of literature. 

We were loathe to leave the wonders of the 
past two days—the fascination of the narrow 
streets, the grand “palazzi” of the nobles, 
the interesting shops, the splendor of the 
ancient theater, the glorious panorama of the 
Mediterranean, with (Etna’s white top and 
plume of smoke. As the miles rolled by, that 
little Eden of Sicily seemed more like a pass- 
ing fancy of the imagination than an earthly 
habitation of mortal men. 


Jack Jouett, Unknown Hero 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Perhaps, he earned a few scattered curses 
from the scarlet troopers; nothing else. 
None of them noticed—and if any had, it 
would probably have made little difference— 
that he disappeared into the woods alongside 
the road as soon as they passed from view. 

_ They never caught up with Jouett. He 
lived to fight again. Jefferson’s neck was 
saved from the rope accorded a traitor to the 
king; the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were saved from a possible like 
fate; and Patrick Henry was yet safe. Most 
Ae assembly were safe. Tarleton was 
olled, 

And for that gallant ride of June 4, 1781, 
what was given Jouett? . . . The Assembly 
of Virginia voted him a sword and a brace 
of pistols! Jefferson mentioned him in one 
of his papers! Virginia histories—and few, 
if any, others—give him fleeting mention! 
On the front wall of the Red Land Club, at 
Charlottesville, is a bronze tablet, commemo- 
tating the ride! This was placed, if you 


1931 


please, in June, 1910! On September 6, 
1926, a bronze tablet to his memory im- 
bedded in a five ton boulder, was unveiled 
at Cuckoo, Louisa County, Virginia. 

In 1802 he died, and was buried without a 
suitable marker! Once or twice the question 
of preserving his burial place by the erection 
of a fitting marker came up in the Virginia 
Legislature; but nothing came of it. Now 
it is too late. 

Only an unknown Virginia newspaperman 
took up his pen to preserve in verse the 
story of that ride, which perhaps equals in 
importance the ride of Paul Revere; and it 
would be fitting to close with the first four 
lines of that poem: 


Hearken, good people; awhile abide 
And hear of stout Jack Jouett’s ride: 
How he rushed his steed, nor stopped nor 
stayed 
*Till he warned the people of Tarleton’s 
Raid. 
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In many a village band- 
stand of today are boys 
who will be among the 
great artists of tomorrow. 


ATURDAY NIGHT in Groton, New York, with 

crowds around the bandstand listening to the 
weekly concert. ‘Look at that tiny cornetist,” said one. 
“And listen to him play,” replied his neighbor. 


’ The boy musician was Gene LaBarre, then only nine years 
old but destined to win real musical fame in the years to come. 
He became director of the Detroit Elks Band, five times national 
champions... Cornet soloist with Pryor, with Sousa and with 
the Detroit Park Band . . . Known today as one of America’s 
greatest cornetists and a successful composer. 

Mr. LaBarre urges every boy to play a band instrument. He 
says, “You'll find band work great fun and a real benefit, no 
matter what your life work is to be. To make progress easy 
and rapid be sure to choose a Conn. Only the Conn Hydraulic 
Expansion Process can produce the smooth inside surface which 
insures easy playing and perfect tone.” 


Write for Interesting Book, Free 


Conns are the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest artists. 
Easiest to play, most perfect in tone, many exclusive features— 
yet they cost no more. Free Trial, Easy Payments on any band 
instrument—Conn makes them all. Write tor details and free 
book on the instrument of your choice. Mention instrument. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


Conn will help you and your pals organize a Scout, School or 
Community Band. Revolutionary new plan starts with begin- 
ners and produces a playing band in 4 to 6 weeks. Factory 
organizers handle all details. Ask your Scoutmaster, Teacher 
or Dad to write us for full information, without obligation. 





INSTRUMENTS 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





i new 
Book and details of your l 
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1 Without obligation, 
| free trial offer on- 
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SCOUTS ! 


JOIN 


The [ODENT 


Big Brother Club 
NOW! 


Tune in next Sunday Evening 
at 7 P. M. (Eastern Standard 
Time) to the Iodent Big 
Brother Club program over 
NBC network. s 
Thousands of your comrades 
are joining the Big Brother 
Club, taking active parts in 
its many features, writing 
poems, stories, jokes and rid- 
dles for the Club Magazine 
and listening in regularly to 
the inspiring and entertain- 
ing weekly radio meetings. 


JOIN NOW — 


To join is simple. Write a 
letter to Big Brother, in care 
of The Iodent Company, De- 
troit,Mich.,ortotheradiosta- 
tion from which you hear the 
program. Just say, “I want to 
join the Big Brother Club’’. 
That’s all; Big Brother will do 
the rest. There are no costs. 


CLUB PIN— 


With your mem- 
bership card will 
come the snappy 
red, white and 
blue Club Pin, which is being 
worn by thousands of Scouts, 
and a copy of the by-laws of 
the Club. 


MAGAZINE— 

And the Magazine! You will 
get a FREE subscription to it 
and a chance to become one 
of its editors. It is an illus- 
trated publication filled with 
Club news, pictures of mem- 
bers, letters, stories, poems, 
jokes, riddles and many other 
interesting features. 





Tell your Scoutmaster about 
this radio club with a purpose 
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ONE afternoon in November a business 
man whose office faced the Hudson 
River rang frantically for his secretary. “Do 
you see what I see?” he gasped, pointing 
out of the window and high in the air. “If 
you see an airplane with a pinwheel on top, 
I do,” replied the young man. The execu- 
tive mopped his brow. “Thank Heaven,” 
he said, simply. 

The two machines that on this day flew 
along the course of the Hudson were making 
aeronautic history for New York City. Not 
long after, two more joined them, and the 
squadron of four flew out to greet their 
inventor, Sefior Juan de la Cierva of Spain, 
to whom air science owes the autogyro. 
These strange new aircraft were no surprise, 
however, to students of modern aviation, 
including our boys, who long ago discussed 
the various types of aircraft using rotating 


principles, and then, soon growing bolder, 
full-sized gliders on which they took flights 
that became in time quite ambitious. On 
one of these his brother fell off, and as they 
had not mentioned their aerial activities at 
home, the boys thought it best to tell their 
father that he had fallen off his bicycle. 
Father did not learn till ten years later that 
his son had had the honor of descent from a 
real flying-machine, and by that time he had 
become as much an aviation enthusiast as 
anyone in the family. 

Another proof of the value of glider- 
building and glider-flight to the future de- 
velopment of aviation is found in the fact 
that, as Cierva says, “Gliders give you the 
feel of the air,” and are very likely to set a 
young man to work on making a motor- 
driven machine. Impelled by his glider suc- 
cesses, he made his first airplane in 1911, 
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wings: the helicopter, heliocogyre, gyropter, 
and the type most successful in actual ac- 
complishment, the autogyro. The principles 
of this are very interesting, according to 
Cierva’s own explanation: 

“These four flexible, revolving blades are 
operated wholly by air currents. They are 
automatic in their action and independent of 
the power plant. Revolving slowly, they 
adjust themselves to the air currents at 
whatever force and from whatever direction 
the latter strike the blade. In climbing and 
in level flight they buoy the ship up; in 
descent they hold it back.” 

This windmill construction makes it pos- 
sible for the autogyro to rise almost perpen- 
dicularly, and to land by dropping almost 
straight down, thus requiring only a very 
small space for landing and taking off; 
without damage it would be possible to take 
off from a back yard and land on a housetop 
in a crowded city. Besides, ninety per cent. 
of its safety of operation is due to the ma- 
chine and only ten required of the skill of the 
operator. To put it otherwise, experts who 
have operated it state that it has ninety per 
cent. automatic stability. It cannot stall in 
the air, and should the motor fail, it will 
come down slowly and under full control. 
The speed is not usually so great, but it can 
make over one hundred miles an hour, and 
Cierva claims it is capable of development 
to a speed of over two hundred miles an hour. 
Speed, however, at this time is not so im- 
portant for the autogyro, which fits into the 
general scheme of aerial traffic for other 
reasons, as we shall see. 

Seftor de la Cierva was not yet in his teens 
when the Wrights started, and like most of 
the boys in the world at that time, he and 
his brother began to construct, first little 
paper gliders of various kinds to test various 
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the first to be completely built in Spain, and 
before he was twenty he had built a new kind 
of monoplane, that carried four persons. He 
went on building until a large three-engine 
biplane of his design had a bad crash, due 
to stalling from lack of flying speed. It 
made him determine to attack this flying 
danger, and by some methods of construction 
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do away with it. The windmill lift involved 
immense mechanical difficulties, but these 
have at last been overcome; the machines at 
first were small, and even yet are not very 
large, but the inventor says that they are 
capable of being constructed to weigh even 
as much as five tons. 

In comparison with equivalent airplanes, 
the present autogyros may be thus summed 
up in performance: Top speed, five to ten 
per cent. less. Rate of climb, twenty per 
cent. less. Angle of climb, fifty per cent. 
more. Minimum horizontal speed, fifty per 
cent. less. It can be landed in still air with 
no run at all after touching the ground. In 
a steep descent the vertical speed is not 
more than twelve to thirteen feet per second. 
In the descent it has about three times the 
efficiency of a normal parachute. The two 
features in which they have already estab- 
lished a record of their own are utility and 
safety. The autogyro has thus a special 
appeal to sportsmen and to any man or 
woman who can drive an automobile. In 
an automobile you need steer only to right 
or left; in an airplane you must steer right, 
left, and up and down, and in addition you 
must maintain balance; in the autogyro the 
balancing is done for you by the machine, 
and all you need is the ability to steer. “Soon 
every man in the suburbs who has thirty 
square rods of Jand will be able to fly his 
own autogyro,” says the inventor, for he 
can put it down on the earth wherever he 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


wishes, flying as low as five feet from the 
ground in safety, picking out the spot where 
he chooses to land. 

You will not make the mistake so many 
still are making, and refer to the autogyro 
as a species of helicopter The helicopter 
and the autogyro work on opposite prin- 
ciples with reference to the feature they 
have in common—the rotating wings. The 
helicopter’s wings are turned by a motor; 
they rotate in a horizontal plane, and lift the 
machine vertically. In the autogyro, the 
four-bladed propeller is not turned by any 
power-plant, but is free to turn upon its 
bearings, and is caused to rotate by the 
relative wind created by the forward motion 
of the machine. In the first types of the 
machine, the vanes were started rotating 
by spinning the mast to which they were 
attached, like a top, by means of a rope 
wound around it, after which they were kept 
in motion by the air-stream from the pro- 
peller, and their forward motion through the 
air In the latest type the air-stream from 
the propeller is deflected by the tail surfaces 
so as to cause the blades to begin to turn; 
after they are rotating at the proper speed 
the machine rises from the ground, the for- 
ward speed through the air keeping them 
spinning at about 120 to 135 revolutions per 
minute. The pressure on the blades on one 
side is greater than on the other, causing 
them to rotate; they are hinged, and adjust 
themselves automatically to the proper angle. 
Centrifugal force is automatically balanced 
against lift force, the former being stronger at 
all times: there is therefore no danger of a 
wing folding upward or backward, something 
against which the construction of a fixed-wing 
machine must take precautions by means of 
bracing, at the expense of efficiency. 

A simple experiment will show you the 
principle on which this balance works. Tie 
a weight to a cord and whirl it around your 
head. As the speed increases the tension 
on the cord becomes greater with the in- 
creased heaviness of the weight on its end, 


His Own Star 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Yes, I know you noticed it. What about 
next season, Frank? Know what you're 
going to do? There's a job here for you?” 

Frank thanked him and added, “I’m in- 
terested just now in getting something for 
the winter I'd like to get in on the amuse- 
ment-park business, something permanent 
you know ” 

Mr Klinge looked doubtful. Then he 
said, ‘If you feel that way, why don’t you 
go see Rex Brayton?” 

Frank smiled faintly. Brayton again! 
Always Brayton! Everyone seemed to re- 
gard him as a sort of magician with the 
power to give whatever was wanted. Well, 
wasn’t it true? 

“T'll give you a note to him, if you like,” 
Mr Klinge added. 

“No, it wouldn't do any good, though 
I’m obliged to you,” replied Frank. “I’ve 
a seen him, and he had nothing to 
offer.”’ 


NE evening Frank returned to his room, 

tired out, aware of a vague sense of dis- 
appointment. Was it really worth while, 
the course he was following? He thought of 
Brayton. *Go back to school. Stretch out 
your youth and make it last!” The words 
came to Frank once more, and he pondered 
them. Was the promoter right after all? 
Wouldn’t it be more fun to return to school 
and then go on to college? At that moment 
be was not quite sure. 

A knock sounded at the door. Frank rose 
and switched on the light. He opened the 
door, and to his surprise, there in the hall- 
way stood Mac—Mac with a strange look 
in his eyes. 

“Why, Mac, what’s happened?” Frank 
drew his friend inside and closed the door. 

Mac seated himself on the edge of the bed. 
“You're a good fellow, Frank, not to mind 
my coming here like this. I—I had to 
come!”” he added. ‘You're the only real 
friend I've got down here, and—and I need 
help— ” 

Frank drew a chair up close to the bed and 

sat down. ‘I'll do anything I can for you, 
Mac. You know that! But tell me, what’s 
the matter?” 
_ “It’s my kid brother,” replied Mac, star- 
ing hard at the floor. “‘He’s got into trouble. 
I hate to.tell you, Frank! But I don’t know 
what to do about it——” ‘ 
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Thus the lift forces on the rotating wings, 
or rotor, are easily outmatched by the cen- 
trifugal force of the blades, which are joined 
to the hub by flexible joints. When the 
rotor stops, as the machine comes to rest on 
the ground, the blades would fall without the 
restraining cables which run to the top of 
the shaft, well above the point on the shaft 
on which the hub of the blades is mounted. 

As the blades on one side are going with 
the wind, and against it on the other, the 
track which they describe is not exactly 
horizontal. They have a slight flapping 
motion something like the wings of a bird. 
The blades are cambered like an airfoil, 
those on one side present the thicker 
leading edge while the others present the 
thin trailing edge. One advantage is the 
cushioning effect afforded by the flexible 
mounting of the blades from which the body 
or fuselage of the machine is suspended; 
this suspension does away with the necessity 
for the delicate balance which must be 
maintained in fixed wing machines by the 
use of ailerons. The autogyro does have 
small fixed wings on the side of the fuselage, 
which give some lift, but their main purpose 
is to carry the banking controls and further 
aid stability. 

The relative performances of autogyro and 
airplane given at the beginning of this ac- 
count, refer, of course, to machines as they 
are now actually in operation. It has been 
definitely established, however, that the ulti- 
mate speed of the autogyro is not limited as 
the speed of the airplane is, and its higher 
percentage of efficiency makes it possible 
that the rotating wings will permit a higher 
speed than that of the airplane. 

The machines that we saw in the air are 
made in this country by the Pitcairn Aircraft 
Company, which is licensed to manufacture 
them. No one has, up to the time of this 
writing, ever been seriously injured in an 
autogyro in any country, and fifty of them 
have been built and flown since Cierva’s first 
machine took the air. 


‘Go on, Mac, I know there’s nothing to be 


ashamed of-—— 

“Yes, there is!” Mac lifted his head, and 
his lips quivered. “That’s just it! You 
know I told you the kid delivered groceries 
every Saturday. Well, a couple of weeks 
ago he helped himself to what was in the cash 
drawer—and—and it wasn’t the first time, 
either! My old man’s out of town, working 
on a job, and my mother’s alone with the 
kid and the baby. She’s all stirred up over 
it. She says they’re talking about having 
him put away—you know, in a reformatory.”’ 

Mac’s eyes became suddenly moist as he 
went on. “Honest, Frank, you don’t know 
how it makes me feel! Jimmy’s a good kid! 
Id rather steal and get caught myself, than 
have had a thing like this happen to him!” 
- sat with head bent again, staring at the 

oor. 





Frank put an arm across his friend's 
shoulders. “If there’s anything I can do to 
help, I'll do it! How much was it he took?” 

** About forty dollars,” said Mac. ‘“‘You 
see, it—it was like this—” 

Frank listened in silence to his friend’s 
account of the unfortunate affair. The 
father was hard-working but arrogant; he 
was seldom employed for long periods at a 
time. The mother, in poor health, harassed 
by poverty and uncertainty, overwrought 
by the constant strain of trying to make 
both ends meet, had grown irritable and 
careless of her speech. Her dominant 
thought was money, and she had expressed 
it too often and too forcibly before her young 
son. Jimmy was indeed “a good kid.” 
It was his love for his mother that had le 
him into trouble. Aware that the lack of 
sufficient money in the house was at the base 
of his mother’s unhappy, fretful moods, he 
was unable to resist the temptation to steal 
when the opportunity presented itself. At 
first it was just a few cents taken sur- 
reptitiously from the store. Then came the 
eventful Saturday night. Jimmy was alone 
in the store for a few moments. He had 
seen the bills and coins in the cash drawer. 
A quick pressure on the lever marked “no 
sale,” a quick movement of a grimy hand, 
a quick thrust on the open drawer, and it 
was done. Late that evening he handed his 
mother four ten-dollar bills. He had a 
story ready. He had found the bills in the 
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of leg exercises and exercises to 
develop the wind. And above all, 
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man came to the house. There was a painful 
scene, and Jimmy’s will bent before the 
man’s angry accusations. He confessed. 
But it was too late; the money had gone for 
things so sorely needed 


SUCH was the story that Frank heard and 
pieced together. When it was ended, the 
two boys sat silent, side by side. 

“What'll I do?” Mace asked abruptly. 
“It’s up to me, you know. The old man 
won't do anything even if he hears about it. 
I'm going home first thing in the morning.” 
He looked appealingly at his friend and 
added, “I felt somehow you'd know just 
what to do 

Frank rose and paced the length of the 
room and back again. His thoughts were for 
his own brother. Supposing Henry had 
done the thing that Jimmy had done? “I 
know just how you feel, Mac!” he said 
huskily. ‘“‘You’re right, you’ve got to go 
home and straighten things out. The gro- 
ceryman must get his money —_ of 
course——’ 

“T'll see to that!” Mac lateevupted him. 
“T’ll raise the cash 

“No, wait a minute, Mac. There’s more 
to it than that, seems to me. First of all 
I think you ought to have a talk with the 
kid, just the two of you alone.” 

“Baw! him out?” 

“No, I wouldn’t bawl him out. Talk to 
him in a friendly way. Tell him how you 
feel. Tell him what happens to kids who 
begin that way. And when you've got him 
in the right mood, tell him what he ought to 
do: go and let the groceryman know he’s 
eager to work for him until the whole debt is 

aid.” 
" “Oh,” said Mac. And then, “‘ What if the 
groceryman won't give him another chance?” 

“It’s up to you to see that he does! Maybe 
he has children of his own 

“Four,” said Mac. 

“Well, then, make him see that if he 
doesn’t give Jimmy another chance, he may 
ruin the boy’s whole life.” 

Mac looked doubtful. “If—if I only had 
your personality ——” 

Frank suddenly gave voice to the thought 
that almost from the start had been in the 
back of his mind: “I'll go with you, Mac! 
I'll do the best I can. Maybe I won’t suc- 
ceed, but 

“You can’t go! 
here!” 

“*T don’t care if I do!” 

Mac rose and seized his friend’s hand. 
“Frank,” he said unsteadily, “‘you’re the 
best fellow I ever knew! But I can’t let you 
do this for me! No—absolutely! You've 
helped me a lot just by putting me straight. 
If I do, ‘t clean up the mess, it won't be my 


fault!” 














You'll lose your job 


“If you should change your mind in the 
morning 7 

“T won’t change it!”” Mac strode to the 
door, with head erect. “‘Thanksa lot, Frank! 
T'll let you know how things turn out. 

“All right, Mac. But promise me, if you 
need help you'll let me know!” 

“It’s a promise!” 

A week or so later Frank had a note from 
his friend. Mac had reasoned and pleaded 
with his brother and with the groceryman, 
and in the end they had responded as he had 
hoped they would. The incident of the theft 
was now in a fair way to be straightened out. 
“All because of what you said to me!” 
Mac concluded in an outburst of gratitude. 

Frank folded the note with a feeling of 
keen satisfaction and pleasure. It was a 
kind of quiet pleasure that grew upon him 
and deepened as he contemplated it. 





[ ABOR DAY marked the official close of 
the season at Gay Acres. Towards the 
tniddle of the afternoon Frank was busy as 
usual in front of Crystal Park, when a hand 
touched his shoulder, and turning, he 
looked into the face of Mr. Brayton. 

“Well, Madison, I see you're still on the 
job.” 

“Yes, sir. Frank smiled, somewhat 
taken aback by the meeting. 

**When do you finish up?” 

“This is my last day.” 

“‘What are you going to do next?” 

“I'm not quite sure, sir.” 

“Back home, then to school again?” 

Frank shook his head. “I haven't changed 
my mind about school, Mr. Brayton. Maybe 
I'll go home, but it won't be to stay.” 

Mr. Brayton nodded _ several times. 
“*Come and see me in the morning,” he said. 
“I'd like to talk to you. Say, ten o'clock.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brayton, I will!” 

Frank’s eyés followed the man as he strode 
away through the throng. Mr. Brayton 
wanted to talk with him again! Why? 
What could the promoter have to say?” 

At ten o’clock the following morning a 
clerk ushered Frank into the inner office on 
the second floor of the Hotel Neptune. 

Mr. Brayton was pacing thoughtfully up 
and down at the far end. ‘“‘Good morning, 
Madison,”’ he said with a brief smile, and 
motioned towards a couple of chairs. When 
they were both seated, Mr. Brayton added, 
“You remember the advice I gave you 
earlier in the season?” 

“Yes, sir. I've thought about it a lot.” 

**But you don’t put much stock in it, eh?” 

Frank lowered his gaze to the rug. 

“Well,” continued the promoter, “I 
hardly expected you would. You've done 
well at the Acres,”’ he continued, turning 
sidewise in his chair. ‘“‘Still like the life?” 

* Yes, sir.” 


” 


There was a long period of silence during 
which the eyes of the promoter shifted now 
and again to his visitor. “Well, Madison,” 
he said abruptly, “I’ve got a job for you if 
you want it.” 

Frank’s lips parted, and he drew a quick 
breath. 

“T'll tell you a little about it. I want 
somebody ,who'll be a sort of personal 
assistant tome. That means a twenty-four- 
hour a day job—understand? There'd be 
days when it would amount to that, other 
days when there’d be very little to do. 
The point is, I want somebody who will do 
exactly what I require, whether it’s morning, 
afternoon or night. I can’t describe the work 
in a sentence—it’s too varied. There will be 
some correspondence, appointments to ar- 
range, various matters to bring to my atten- 
tion—any number of little things to attend 
to. I wouldn't call it an easy job. It will 
take a level head, tact and patience. Do 
you get the idea?” 

“— think so,” Frank replied with an eager 
smile. “I think you want somebody who will 
be a sort of second self: 

“Exactly!” Mr. Brayton looked pleased. 
“Now, another thing,”’ he continued. ‘“‘The 
job will mean travel, a good bit of it—life 
at hotels to a large extent. The salary we 
can arrange.” 





RANK was quivering from head to foot 

with excitement. A bright mist seemed 
to rise before his eyes; through it, as in a 
dream, he could see Mr. Brayton gravely 
talking—but the words were temporarily 
blurred by the thoughts that surged within 
him. Personal assistant to a millionaire! 
Travel—hotels—things done in a magnificent 
manner—daily contact with the man who 
represented his very own ideal of success! 

“There, I think I’ve covered it. Now, 
how do you feel about it?” 

“Mr. Brayton!” Frank exclaimed un- 
steadily. “I—I can hardly believe you're 
offering me a job like that!” 

“Well, it’snot a bad opportunity for a young 
fellow. So you feel you'd like to try it?” 

“Indeed I do! And I can’t tell you how 
very much I appreciate the opportunity!” 

“Well, supposing we begin today.” Mr. 
Brayton rose. “They don’t need you any 
longer at the park?” 

“No, sir. 

“All right, then. We've got to be in New 
York tomorrow morning. I'll leave the 
arrangements to you.” He walked towards 
the door, adding, “‘Come and meet Mr. 
Swazey, my local manager.” 

Bewildered by the swift and splendid turn 
of his fortunes, Frank followed the pro- 
moter to the outer office, where a youngish, 
sharp-featured man with sandy hair was 
seated at a desk. 
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said Mr. Brayton. “I'd like 


” 


“Swazey,” 
you to meet Frank Madison. 

The manager rose quickly, and they shook 
hands. 

“*Madison’s the young fellow I told you | 
had in mind,” continued Mr. Brayton. 
“You'd better have a talk with him.” He 
turned abruptly and reentered the inner office. 

Mr. Swazey motioned to a chair, and 
Frank sat down. He was still very much 
bewildered. 

Mr. Swazey was unemotional and color- 
less, but he seemed kindly. He told Frank 
that Mr. Brayton was not a hard man to 
work for, and that, once he got the swing of 
things, he should find the job interesting and 
pleasant. He spoke in general terms of the 
business, and advised Frank to begin at 
once to learn it in all its details. For up- 
wards of an hour they talked together, 

Frank nodded. With the manager there 
to help and advise, he fulfilled ‘his first duty 
as personal assistant. He telegraphed to 
New York, making reservations for a suite 
of rooms at the Plaza Hotel—that was where 
Mr. Brayton always stayed while in New 
York. Then he arranged for accommoda- 
tions on the midnight train from Boston. 

“Now you'd better go and look after 
your own affairs,” said Mr. Swazey. “‘Come 
back soon as you're through.” 


wit a mind that tingled and surged 
with thoughts of the glorious life upon 
which he had entered, Frank returned to the 
boarding-house and began to pack his few 
belongings. How had the miracle hap- 
pened? Why had Mr. Brayton singled him 
out for such a position, after first refusing 
him a job and advising him to return to 
school? Frank supposed that his success at 
Topsy Turvy House and later at Crystal 
Park had had something to do with it. 
Perhaps the man liked him a little bit, too. 
Well, no matter. He had had his big chance! 
Somewhere there was a star—his own star! 
He had never lost faith in it; now his faith 
was more firmly fixed than ever. He could 
not fail! 

At half-past seven he and Mr. Brayton 
left the Acres in the Packard. It was an 
occasion that Frank never would forget. 
Sitting at his ease on the heavily cushioned 
back seat beside his employer, he watched 
the lights flit past the windows—the lights 
of the magic city, which, although the season 
was Officially over, still lived on. While 
crossing the open stretch in the causeway, he 
glanced back with the thought that a color- 
ful and fascinating period of his life had 
ended. What a change it was! He had 
come to Gay Acres in a swaying, jerking, 
roaring bus filled with humanity, he was 
leaving it in a Packard! 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 


Pee-Wee Harris, Warrior Bold 


“Continued from page 32) 


Poor, tired, harassed old man! While the 
noble, old, historic bridge was burning and 
crowds rushing and bells ringing and sirens 
shocking the air with their unearthly din, 
he had piled all his little whittled master- 
pieces into two barrels and made ready to 
render up his old barge to the constituted 
authorities. « 

But the boy was keen in what the poor 
old man, in his blurred consciousness, 
could not see as an emergency. Frantically 
he hauled out more rope (it seemed to be 
the one thing of which they had plenty) 
and he and Pee-Wee dragged this along the 
narrow footway to the bow. 

**You throw it off and I'll get down and tie 
it,” said Sammy. 

But it was all too late. The unwieldy and 
unruly Colbert C. Rossey had already backed 
away from the shore; between it and the © 
bank was eight or ten feet of black water. 

“Do you want me to jump it?” asked 
Pee-Wee. “I can swim. a 
, is No, don’t try it,’’ Sammy said; “it’s too 
ate.’ 

And so again the outlandish barge went 
backing out and moved slowly around and 
proceeded sideways downstream. Slowly it 
swung around, pr ing stern foremost, 
then made another lazy sweep and drifted 
along almost imperceptibly, the starboard 
side facing down the river. 


THE progress of the old Colbert C. Rossey 

in that upper river might be likened to a 
hippopotamus trying to get through a sewer. 
In the bend below Big Kink the long hulk 


became hopelessly involved. Here the 
hurrying tide ran around a corner. The 
Colbert C. Rossey in trying to negotiate this 
turn went gaily bumping into the east shore, 
bow first. The bow thereupon became a 
sort of pivot on which the whole great hull 
was carried around, just scraping the Bridge- 
boro shore, and in a few minutes the majestic 
barge retreated with a kind of huge curtsy 
from the east shore and backed away down- 
stream. 

But it could not keep a straight-on course. 
Soon the stern made a resounding assault 
upon the Bridgeboro shore, ramming the 
bank and knocking a defenseless tree slant- 
wise; and that tree, half uprooted, may be 
seen leaning tipsy fashion over the stream 
even to this very day. Retreating again 
after this crashing invasion of Bridgeboro’s 
quiet frontier, the lumbering hull performed 
a slow pirouette and insinuated its blunt nose 
into the east shore at the edge of the lawn 
surrounding the new Community House. 

“We're against the shore,” said Pee-wee 
scrambling to his feet. Sammy was not dis- 
posed to question this startling announcement. 

“Look out you don’t get swept off,” he 
warned. 

Poking its nose still more firmly into the 
bordering masonry of the Community House 
lawn, the mighty barge swept slowly around 
at its stern end, crushing and uprooting the 
clustering foliage of Bridgeboro’s quiet water- 
front, and actually wiping the chubby face of 
the hatless Scout with a thick and tangled 
mass of wild rosevine, scratching his frown- 
ing countenance and tearing his stocking. 


“Look out,” said Sammy, ejecting a 
thorned twig with a couple of leaves from his 
mouth, and warding off a sweeping attack 
made by a projecting limb. 

But the worst was over. The stern of the 
Colbert C. Rossey stuck fast in the shore it 
had scraped and wounded; it could not con- 
tinue its sweeping turn, for the modest 
Bridgeboro River was too narrow to let it 
swing. If the stubby bow held fast, there was 
no hope for the further movement of the em- 
bowered stern. I say embowered, for there 
it was held in a loving caress of nature's 
clustering growths. Below, it had scraped 
the shore as far as it could and was now held 
fast. Above, the little deck shanty was now 
transformed into a summer house half- 
hidden in a profusion of wild rosevine, and 
sheltered overhead by the spreading branches 
of a bordering tree. The sordid little shelter 
seemed changed by magic into a romantic re- 
treat close to nature’s heart. 


LD POP ROSSEY came out and sur- 
veyed this situation as well as he could 
in the dark. “I think she’s jammed fast, 
Sammy,” said he, without any show of alarm. 
“This ain’t no place for her, I told Captain 
Van Puffer that. She ain’t got no elbow 
room when you leave her to herself, that’s a 
fact. I’m thinkin’ she’ll swing free when the 
tide turns. That'll be—when will that be, 
Sammy? Would ye think I'd be crotchety 
in my figgers, now? Me] always knowed the 
tides——”’ 
“It'll be ebb at five o’clock,” said Sammy; 
“it was flood at eleven. It’s about a third 


out now; it'll be nine o’clock in the morning 
when it’s this high again. We sure won't 
get off before that.” 

“Do ye mind how he knows the tides?” 
said the old man to Pee-Wee, proud to ex- 
hibit Sammy’s accomplishment to this 
apparent master of everything. ‘* Now ain't 
he a smart boy, Sammy? I bet now he'll 
~ the head leader in that Orphan Home; 

ey? 

““Come on,” said Sammy, anxious to turn 
this line of talk, “‘let’s see how the bow is. 
I think we’re jammed good.” 

“Well now, we got lots of trouble this last 
vyage, hey, Sammy?” 

The two boys moved carefully along the 
footway on the starboard ridge of the hull. 
Downstream, not more than a quarter of a 
mile it seemed, there were lights; evidently 
some lingered yet at the scene of the fire. 

“I guess it’s to prevent people from 
trying to cross in the dark,” Sammy said. 
“Can you smell the smoke even now?” 

They could not see much at the bow by 
reason of the intense darkness. But they 
made out that the spreading bow of the barge 
had struck into the masonry, wedging open 
a place for itself. Returning along the nar- 
row board path they could see little glints of 
red light in the river showing where fragments 
of drifting wood, which still retained a little 
smouldering fire, were floating. Several of 
these sparks went out as they watched them. 
Down the river a red light swung back and 
forth in a semicircle; the warning lantern of a 
watchman stationed at the broken highway. 
On the opposite shore was a steady red spark. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


There were voices and occasionally the honk 
of an auto horn. 

With the excitement subsided and the 
crowds gone, and only the floating remnants 
and distant signs left, the catastrophe stood 
out in bold relief even to these boys. Even 
Pee-Wee’s imagination was caught by the 
thought that where the fine, old, historic 
bridge had stood there was now nothing. 


HEY returned to the deck-house and 
cooked a later supper, for they were hun- 
gry after their hike and various adventures. 
Their musty little shelter seemed more like 
some camping shack than the prosy deck- 
house of a barge. Being at the end of the 
long hull it was almost hidden in the dense 
foliage which overgrew the shore. A leaf- 
laden branch even protruded in through the 
open window, in a fork of this almost hidden 
by clustering leaves, was a robin’s nest. It 
seemed, indeed, as if some kindly fairy of 
Scouting had wedged the old barge between 
these luxurious and fragrant banks, and cast 
this green mantle of the woodland over the 
poor abode of Sammy, so as to afford him a 
glimpse of camp life and beguile him with a 
vision‘ of some rustic cabin in the wilder- 
ness. 

Never, in all the sordid career of this ugly 
barge had it been caressed by foliage. It had 
bumped into ferry-boats, and lain at un- 
sightly piers, and at anchor down the bay 
while grimy laborers shoveled its contents of 
earth and rock into the water. It had 
waited at dusty yards for cargoes of cement. 
Temporary pyramids of bricks had risen out 
of its gaping hold, to be delivered at the foot 
of this or that street in the seething me- 
tropolis. A free lance barge of the harbor it 
had been, a sort of marine hobo in New 
York’s crowded and unlovely waters. And 
so it had brought a scant living to its totter- 
ing old owner. Back and forth, here and 
there, it had been towed by every sturdy 
little tug in the great bay. 

And now here it was, a condemned old 
derelict, fugitive from the harbor’s stringent 
law, wedged fast between the fair banks of 
this winding uncommercial stream, far 
away from the dirt and turmoil of the har- 
bor’s traffic. It’s stuffy little shanty was 
entwined in Nature’s loving arms. And 
through the open windows where gray cement 
dust had blown, or the black smoke of some 
escorting tug had penetrated, only the scent 
of leaves and flowers entered now, a scent 
made heavy and pungent by the night’s 
moisture. And did not this seem a miracle, 
that the empty nest of a robin should sud- 
denly be here in this dim little hovel on the 
deck of that floating outcast? 

For a minute the boy who had never known 
any life on shore, much less in the solemn 
woods, gazed at this marvel which seemed to 
be the very symbol of Scouting. And he 
watched intently while Pee-Wee, the Scout 
of Scouts, pulled a strip of bark from an 
intruding branch and showed him how notes 
are written upon this rough stationery in the 
mystic realm of Scouting. 


ON THIS momentous night something 

aroused Pee-Wee out of that grateful 
repose which usually kept him silent for 
about eight hours out of each twenty-four. 
This was nothing less than a gruff voice even 
more terrible than his own, and very much 
more profane. For the angry expletive 
which he heard was not, gee whiz. 

He sat up rubbing his eyes, and would 
have thought that this gruff and heedless 
voice was only the figment of a dream, save 
that it was presently followed by a bumping 
sound and another oath, very real. He sat 
motionless, aghast, listening. 

“Wot d’yer know about dat?” demanded 
someone in gruff and angry tones. “It’s de 
whole eart’ I guess. What de——” 

Pee-Wee’s bunk was just inside the open 
window of the deck-house, and as the barge 
stood, this window opened to the north, or up 
the river. The sounds and voices seemed to 
come from somewhere below him. 

“Wot does it feel like?” a villainous voice 
asked. 

Pee-Wee now heard the sound of oars and 
of a boat, as he supposed, knocking against 
the upstream side of the barge. He arose 
and tiptoed over to Sammy’s bunk, for he 
did not quite dare to draw the old man into 
an uncertain midnight adventure. 

“Come on, get up,” he whispered; “some- 
thing’s the matter.” 

_ When Sammy was able to adjust his wak- 
ing senses to this new demand of his friend 
e sleepily arose and hastily throwing on an 
old coat of his grandfather’s followed Pee- 
Wee out of the deck-house. It must have 
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been shortly before dawn for the boys could 
see how low the water stood under the side of 
the barge which towered like a high wall 
above the ebbing water. 

Pee-Wee had an old raincoat belonging to 
Sammy, and the two made a weird enough 
looking pair kneeling at the edge and peering 
down at the black water. About midway of 
the length of the barge they could just make 
out a black object which they rightly as- 
sumed to be a boat. Its occupants talked in 
whispers now. 

“I bet it’s those two fellers who went u 
through the woods,” Pee-Wee breathed al- 
most inaudibly. ‘I bet they killed some~ 
body, hey?” It was his custom always to 
take the most tragic view of everything. 
“Now they’re stuck and they can’t get back 
down the river, hey?” 

Whoever they were, and whatever their 
sinister errand, Pee-Wee had guessed right 
about their predicament. This sudden ob- 
struction in their return downstream, had 
astonished and frightened them. They must, 
indeed, have been greatly dismayed to bump 
against this tremendous barrier in the dark- 
ness, where there had been an open way 
before. The most terrific oaths had not 
sufficed to budge it. The river was blocked 
and their escape cut off. Nor could they 
row to either shore now, for the ebbing tide 
had narrowed the stream to the width of only 
a few yards, leaving exposed flats on either 
side. Their position, if they were criminals, 
was truly alarming. 


“Shh,” warned Pee-Wee in his most 
ominous whisper. “Don’t make any 
noise.” 


“Would you dare to go closer so maybe we 
can see?”’ Sammy asked. 

“How?” Pee-Wee whispered. 

“I'd like to hear what they’re saying,” 
Sammy said. “Shall we sneak along the foot- 
way and come back on the other side?” 

Even Pee-Wee hesitated at such a bizarre 
adventure. 

“They couldn’t see us, ” whispered Sammy 
“they wouldn’t know unless we made a 
noise. And you said a Scout could even sneak 
up on a bird.” “ 

Alas, Pee-Wee had said that. The logical 
Sammy felt assured that a thug was less alert 
than a bird. 

“T didn’t say I could sneak up on a bird 
that’s a murderer,” said Pee-Wee. 

Yet, in his heart, he wanted to do this. 
And, in truth, it seemed not fraught with 
peril, if all went well. The great hull was 
evidently resting on the bottom now.. The 
water was low and narrowed to half its flood- 
tide width. In passing along the footway, 
they would be far above these baffled 
strangers. With dark coats and in bare 
feet, they would be neither seen nor heard. 
The night was still black. To be sure, they 
could not hope to see much themselves. But 
since voices ascend, they might hear talk of 
murder and robbery. 

“Come on, let’s do it,” whispered Pee- 
Wee; “‘maybe, if they should see us they'll 
think we’re ghosts. We'll kind of glide 
silent, hey? When we get to the middle, 
right above them, we'll listen.” 

“Yes, but don’t let’s stop,” said Sammy. 

Ever so stealthily they moved along the 
narrow way which was of the width of two 
boards. Sammy went first, and as he ap- 
proached the middle he paused for just the 
fraction of a moment trying to overhear the 
mutterings below him. The boat knocked 
intermittently against the side of the barge, 
under the impetus of the outgoing water. 
They were evidently discussing their un- 
expected plight down there. Once a board 
creaked under Pee-Wee’s cautious foot and 
both boys paused fearfully. But nothing 
happened and they stole silently along. 

Then, suddenly, just as Sammy was 
directly above the boat, something appalling 
happened. He tripped on the long black 
coat he was wearing and Pee-Wee, in shud- 
dering dismay, beheld him, a black shadow, 
a few feet ahead of him, sway and regain 
his balance only to bend outward over the 
black river. 

Why Sammy did not avail himself of his 
arms to steady himself, Pee-Wee did not 
know. But his own triumphant experiences 
on lofty limbs and back fences and railroad 
tracks told him that here was Sammy’s 
best safeguard from a plunge. In his terror 
and dismay he saw only his staggering 
friend. 

“Throw up your hands,” he called, loud 
enough so that the woods echoed back from 
the Community House on the east shore. 
“Throw up your hands quick!”’ he said. 


(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for March) 
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Scouts — let us pay for 
your uniform 


and equipment! 


ONEST, fellows, there’s no trick 

to it at all. You don’t have to sell 
anything. There are no strings at- 
tached to this offer. 


All you have to do is save the labels 
from can; of Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
and you can get all your official Scout 
equipment FREE. Everything you 
want, from an axe, a knife, a cooking 
kit, a pup tent, to a complete uniform, 
except, of course, badges and other in- 
signia of rank. 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it? It is! 
For your mother, her friends, the 
neighbors, will all be glad to help you 
save the valuable Libby premium 
labels. 


It’s dollars to doughnuts they al- 
ready know all about Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk. They’ve probably been 
using it right along for years, because 
it’s so pure, handy to use, and inex- 
pensive. 


' But if by any chance they haven’t, 
here’s a little “‘pep”’ talk that will help 
get them buying Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk regularly and saving the pre- 
mium labels for you, so you can get 


WORTH 10 PREMIUM LABELS! 
COUPON 


MAIL THIS 







Here's how to go 
about getting 
all your stuff 


FREE 


your Scout equipment free. Tell them: 
1. Libby’s Evaporated Milk is just 


pure, wholesome cow’s milk with 
over half the water removed by 
evaporation. 


2. It is so pure and nourishing that 
physicians recommend it for babies. 


Thousands of mothers use Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk every day for bet- 
ter cooking results, for rich, cream- 
ier desserts, for puddings, for 
sauces. And many more serve it at 
table for use in tea and coffee. 


And boy, watch the Libby labels roll 
in, once you have all your friends pull- 
ing for you! Get the rest of the gang 
interested, too, and start saving for 
troop equipment. 


To get you off to a flying start, if 
you’ll just mail the coupon below, 
we'll send you a certificate worth 10 
Libby labels free! And with it our 
premium catalog. Pick out what you 
want and start saving for it now. 


Libby, M‘SNeill & Libby 
Chicago 





| Lilly 
| cy “ah 





Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
Dept. BL-2, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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BOY SCOUT 

EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
HELP US 

CELEBRATE 





very proud to say that the 
following manufacturers have seen 
us through our childhood days and are 


wishing us well now that we have become of age. 


THE BOY SCOUT ORGANIZATION, for twenty-one 
years, has always been very careful to select and sell to its boys only 
the best, and, because of this fact, we heartily recommend to our readers, 


all of the articles advertised in the columns of BOYS’ LIFE. 


Below are the names of advertisers in this February issue who supply our stores with their 


wealth of Boy Scout material. 


NAME of -ADVERTISER 
Aero Model Co, 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co. 
C. G. Conn Co, 
Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 
Eisner, Sigmund Co. 
Elgin National Watch Co, 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
Lion Bros. Co. 
National Carbon Co. 
Fayette R. Plumb Inc. 
Remington Arms Co. 
Rexcraft, Inc. 
Supply Dept., B. S. A. 


Swift and Anderson, Inc. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout ana His Equipment 


By F. N. COOKE, Jr. 


Assistant Director, National Supply Service, B. S, A. 


“HOY SCOUTS in uniform will be ad- 

mitted free to the first five varsity foot- 
ball games of the season.” Such was the 
announcement which appeared in the bulletin 
of a big eastern university this fall, and other 
similar notices were sent out by the athletic 
associations of many other colleges in various 
parts of the country. 

“Special showing of Admiral Byrd’s 
picture of his South Pole expedition at local 
theater; Scouts presenting themselves in uni- 
form will be charged half price.””» Many were 
the Scouts who responded to this lucky break. 

A roadside accident on the Lincoln High- 
way; Woman unconscious, one man writhing 
on the ground in agony, and another sitting 
up, dazed, with left arm dangling, and blood 
pouring from bad windshield cuts on scalp 
and face. Several cars stop at the scene; 
everyone excited, and looking at the injured 
persons, but no one knowing what to do. 
Another car stops; out pile three boys in 
khaki “shorts,’’ V-neck shirts, and bright 
colored neckerchiefs. ‘‘Boy Scouts,” says 
some one, and the crowd parts instinctively 
to let these boys through. And they do know 
what to do, thanks to their capable training 
and equipment for rendering First Aid. 
Soon the injured persons are skillfully cared 
for, and on their way to home, physician or 
hospital for further treatment. 

By these and countless other incidents we 
have proof of the importance—the privilege 
and the responsibility—of the Boy Scouts’ 
Uniform. The boy who has won the right 
to wear it, is conscious that he stands out as a 
representative of the Boy Scouts of America, 
who will be recognized by the public as such, 
and if he accepts the responsibility as well as 
the privileges which go with the Uniform, it 
makes him a better Scout, and ultimately a 
better man and citizen. 

All of the equipment adopted by the Boy 
Scouts of America as “official” and recom- 
mended, though not required, for Boy Scout 
use has had to prove its right to the honor 
by just as definite and rigid tests of qualifica- 
tion as do Scouts themselves. Indeed, 
Scouts would be more proud than ever of 
their uniform, their shoes, first aid kits, 
knives, flashlight, bugle, axes, cook kit, 
canteen, ete., if they knew how some of-these 
articles came to be selected, or how some of 
them have been used outside of Scouting. 

You may remember, or have learned in 
school, that a year or so before the entry of 
the United States forces into the World War, 
it was necessary to send an Army force down 
into Mexico to patrol the Mexican border. 
Cold winter was approaching, and our soldiers 
needed overcoats. All that was available or 
authorized up to that time was the long 
Army greatcoat. General Pershing, who 
later became head of our American forces in 
France, was in charge of the expedition to 
Mexico. One day he was in a store in San 
Antonio, Texas. This store happened to be 
the local Boy Scout Outfitter. Passing 
through the aisles, General Pershing saw 
displayed a heavy woolen coat of olive drab 
color, and of short length, like what used to 
be called a “‘reefer.”” It was double breasted, 
had a high, wide collar, and was belted. He 
was told that it was the official “‘ mackinaw,” 
recently designed and adopted by the Boy 
Scouts of America. He asked if one might be 
procured for him, which was done. Other 
officers secured them, and, in due course, the 
Engineers and other special detachments of 
the Army force in Mexico were officially 
issued a mackinaw suggested by the Boy 
Scout equipment. 

The official shoes of a Boy Scout went into 
\frica on the feet of the three Scouts who 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson 
upon their thrilling wild animal camera 
hunt, and into the Antarctic where a Boy 
Scout helped to set up “Little America.” 
These shoes, by the way, were the result of 
more than two years preliminary develop- 
ment work and tests by experts, following 
which the specifications were submitted to 
various manufacturers for samples and prices. 
Then contracts were awarded to two com- 
panies who were authorized to place the 
Boy Scout “seal” on their product as evi- 
dence that it met the rigid Scout require- 
ments. This is the procedure in adopting all 
official equipment. Sometimes the United 
States Bureau of Standards in Washington 
makes tests and reports upon the articles 
under consideration. 
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The Boy Scout official knife was designed 
by the Chief Scout Executive. There had 
never, previously, been a knife of identically 
this construction. This was back in the first 
year of Scouting in America. Scores of exist- 
ing knives made by numerous manufacturers 
in the United States were examined and 
tested, and finally Mr. West said, “* We'll have 
one big cutting blade for Scouts to meet their 
requirements with; then there must be a 
can-opener and cap lifter, and above all, a 
leather punch for Scoutcraft work, and the 
knife must have a ‘bail’ for attaching it to 
the Scout’s belt.”” Such knives were made 
up, and their quality passed upon by the 
Bureau of Standards, after which contracts 
were made for their manufacture and dis- 
tribution. A few years later, it was testified 
in Court by an official of one of the com- 
panies authorized to manufacture the knife 
that the Boy Scout knife “is probably more 
universally sold than any one pattern of 
knife on the market.” 

Much the same is true of the official axes 
in which Boy Scouts take so much pride. 
Their design, quality, weight and balance 
have been developed through many practical 
tests and experiences. Technical tests in the 
laboratory, from time to time, assure that 
current production is up to the original 
test specifications shown in a report of the 
Bureau of Standards. Often, the examination 
reveals that higher grades are being attained 
by new factory processes. 

Scouts have to know how to cook, and 
when they go on extended hikes, have to 
assure themselves of an emergency supply of 
water, in case no safe stream or spring is 
encountered. Aluminum was chosen, early 
in the history of Scouting, as the proper 
material from which cook kit and canteen 
should be made. This Boy Scout equipment 
has become standard for use in numerous 
other organizations, camps and _ traveling 
expeditions. Truly, Scouts have pioneered 
the way for others in the adoption of many 
of their useful equipment accessories. 

Until about three years ago, only telephone 
and telegraph linemen generally had electric 
flashlights which could be worn on the belt, 
or hung on a coat button, throwing the beam 
wherever wanted, and leaving both hands 
of the wearer free for his work. Moreover, 
such a flashlight was quite expensive. For 
Boy Scout use it lacked an important feature 
—a focusing device, permitting either a wide 
beam of light, or a long range spot light. 
After nearly two years of work by company 
engineers, it was found possible to modify 
and improve the telephone worker’s flashlight 
for Boy Scout use, and the final result was the 
official flashlight of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Best of all, the price, as a result 
of the estimated demand for large quantities, 
was cut to half of that charged for the nearest 
previous approach to the official flashlight. 
The “estimated” demand has been widely 
exceeded, and thousands of auto tourists and 
campers other than Scouts, have helped to 
make this official Boy Scout flashlight, like 
the Scout knife, one of the largest selling 
articles of its class in the United States. 

First Aid work furnishes Scouts and Scout- 
ing a great opportunity to do “Good Turns.” 
The daily papers, here, there and everywhere, 
contain frequent mention of the notable 
service rendered by Boy Scouts, through their 
First Aid accomplishments in cases of acci- 
dent or more serious calamities, such as 
where tornadoes, floods, etc., have occurred. 
The equipment of Scouts with reliable First 
Aid kits and supplies is, therefore, a great 
responsibility. The Scout must have an 
individual outfit, to be worn on his belt, for 
emergency use. Likewise, the specially 
trained First Aid Patrol which many Troops 
have, must be provided with a larger kit, 
packed in a khaki pouch to be worn by the 
Patrol Leader. For the Scout camp, a still 
larger outfit is necessary. All of these needs 
have been met in the official Boy Scout First 
Aid equipment, after the most searching 
inquiry and advice of expert authorities in 
the field of First Aid. 

When the Boy Scouts of America, a few 
years ago, adopted its official bugle, the drill 
shed of a near-by armory in New York re- 
sounded with the tests of various instruments 
submitted by American manufacturers. 
Scouts in camp get up, eat, swim, work and 
go to bed by the bugle. Moreover, many 
Troops have formed special bugle corps, and 
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Boy 


Scout 


Watch 






A he-man’s watch .. . 


it’s an Elgin| 


Fred Seaholm proudly 
displays his new Off- 
cial Boy Scout Elgin as 
Dick Skidmore and Bob 
Schroeder look on with 
envious eyes. 






$16.25. Guaranteed, 7-jewel movement. Special aviator 
dial, radium painted for visibility night and day. Built 
for accurate timekeeping service from 15 to 20 years. 


COUTS can’t afford to be 
late. Minutes, even sec- 
onds, are important some- 
times. That’s why Elgin has 
made this Official Boy Scout 
Watch ... a watch that will 


get you there on time! 


Here it is, Scouts ... the 
sturdiest, handsomest time- 
piece the organization could 
select for you. And it’s made 
to take the punishment of 
real scout work. Hiking... 


chopping .. . driving pegs... 
no watch ou earth can stand 
the gaff like an Elgin, you 
know that! 

Elgin’s Official Boy Scout 
Watch is a mark of distinction 
in scout service... a true 
American-made watch. Why 
not be one of the first in your 
troop to wear it? Ask your 
father to accompany you to the 
nearest Elgin jeweler who will 
gladly show it to you. 


ELGIN 


OFFICIAL BOY 
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S TEEL head and handle with in- 
laid hickory grip! An ax whose head 
f can’t come off—whose handle can’t 
loosen! That’s the new Bridgeport 
( Official Scout Ax! And tests—tests 
in the laboratory, tests in the Great 
North Woods—prove that it is made 
of better steel—better hardened, 
better tempered! No wonder it was 
selected as an Official scout ax—it’s 
the finest hand ax ever made! 
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See this wonderful new scout ax! Feel its 
perfect grip and balance. Examine its re- 
markable construction. Ask your Official 
Scout Outfitter—or any hardware dealer 
—to show you cne now. Price (with solid 
yeather sheathe): $2.00; ax, alone: $1.75. 


THE BRIDGEPORT HDWE. MFG. CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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NEVER LOSES ITS HEAD 














must have instruments of true, uniform tone, 
easy blowing,.and sturdy construction. As a 
result of the tests made, two manufacturers 
were licensed to make bugles meeting Boy 
Scout requirements, and to mark these with 
the Scout emblem as evidence of approved 
character. Recently, official drums have been 
similarly designated. 

When: Scouts: go pleasuring, or off on 
nature study hikes, etc., they may take along 
with them field glasses, cameras, compasses, 
watches, blankets, tents and other accessor- 
ies which have been carefully standardized 
and selected for them by their supply service. 
The gay neckerchief which brightens the 
Scout Uniform, and the guard rope, so charac- 
teristic of a Scout’s equipment, have been 
chosen with rigid care, based upon the realiza- 
tion that many a life has been saved by, and 


“It just happens, Allen,” he said, “that 
the number of the plane was seen by several 
people. I’ve had it checked, and you had 
that plane out at that time.” 

I explained just what I'd actually done, 
getting more and more scared and tangled up 
all the time, while Major Wheeler cross- 
questioned me, getting all the time more 
and more grim. 

Finally: “That will do!” he said, and I 
went out. I thought my flying days were 
over. 

A couple of days later, one of the other 
officers told me that after I left Major 
Wheeler’s office he nearly fell out of his chair 
laughing. 

One day I decided I’d make a real dive, 
straight down. I climbed to an altitude of 
perhaps three thousand feet, and then pushed 
the stick forward hard. 

I had forgotten old Centrifugal Force. My 
safety belt wasn’t fastened. As the plane 
nosed suddenly over I was thrown right out 
of my seat. If it hadn’t been for the death- 

ip I had taken on the wheel in preparation 
or this do-or-die attempt I’d have been 
thrown clear out of the machine. Instead of 
coming back into the seat, I landed on the 
floor of the cockpit. For a moment I hardly 
knew what had happened. Then I tried to 
get back into the seat. In attempting to 
raise myself I pushed against the rudder bar 
with one foot. Then everything happened 
at once. The whole ship went crazy. But 
presently, since I had enough altitude to give 
me time for it, I managed to get back in the 
seat and level off safely. 

Although I was in plain sight of the airport, 
nobody happened to see me. 

Only a couple of days after that I saw 
almost the same thing happen to one of the 
other students with rather worse results. He 
put his plane into a dive, just as I had. In 
his case, I believe, the safety belt was 
fastened but broke under the strain. He 
didn’t have my tight grip on the wheel. 
From the field we saw the plane dive, turn 
completely over on its back and glide toward 
the earth, upside down. It was too far 
away for us to see what happened to the pilot. 
We learned afterward that as he was thrown 
from the plgne he grabbed for anything, and 
his fingers caught the edge of the cowling; 
as the machine turned upside down, that 
left him hanging from it by his hands, half a 
mile above the ground. In that position, 
hanging below the overturned plane, he 
glided all the way to the earth. That was 
another of the many cases in which, through 
what seemed like a miracle, the pilot escaped 
death. Although he was underneath the 
plane, which was completely washed out 
when it crashed, he was not even seriously 
hurt. Probably, as he touched the ground, 
he was pushed right back into the cockpit. 
But he did not escape entirely unscathed. A 
piece of aluminum was pushed into the base 
of his upper teeth. It looked as if it had 
grown there. 

I think we none of us ever had much fear 
of being hurt, or killed; what we were afraid 
of was that we would be flunked out, or that 
we would not get overseas. 

The next step in flying training was to take 
up different kinds of ships. 

With one of the war-time Standards I had 
my first tail spin. Although we were for- 
bidden to try any stunts, I was “showing 
off,” doing vertical banks right over Belle- 
ville, about four thousand feet up. Sud- 
denly the controls became absolutely useless. 
I realized I was in a dreaded spin. 

At the time there were placards posted up 
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yet others may be dependent upon, the 
strength of these articles which have their 
use in emergencies, as well as for routine 
purposes. 

And so those responsible for making avail- 
able articles of apparel, personal equipment 
and other supplies helpful in increasing the 
interest and enjoyment of those belonging to 
the Boy Scouts of America, never cease their 
efforts. 

And right here two things should be made 
clear. First, it has always been the rule of 
the Boy Scouts of America, that a boy who 
wishes to be a Scout has only to qualify and 
meet the simple requirements for the Tender- 
foot rank; he does not have to get a uniform 
or any special equipment to make him eligible 
for Scouting. 

The official Boy Scout Uniform, and all 


Air Mail Pilot 


(Continued from page 13) 


all around the barracks: “TAIL SPINS 
DANGEROUS! To get out: rudder straight, 
throttle off, controls to neutral.” I was so 
scared I could only remember the first sen- 
tence! I saw that the mechanic who had 
come up with me was being pushed clear over 
against the side of the front cockpit. We 
were both going to be killed! The town was 
rushing up at us, whirling around and around. 
I looked inside my cockpit and saw the 
rudder bar all askew. That brought back 
the directions of the placard. I straightened 
the rudder, shut the throttle, put the con- 
trols in neutral—and leveled off, just over 
the house-tops. 

When we got back to the field I stepped 
out of the plane quite jauntily. 

“That was a nice little spiral, there at 
Belleville, wasn’t it?” I said. 

He just looked at me. 

Early in December, after I had been flying 
about a month, I was made an instructor, 
myself, and was given a class of students to 
train. Only a few days later, winter shut 
down on Scott Field and all flying activities 
stopped. For a couple of weeks there was 
little to do. Then we all got orders to go 
to Gerstner Field, near Lake Charles in 
Louisiana. 

Gerstner Field was a big field, scraped off 
for flying, about eighteen miles out of town 
in country surrounded by swamps. In dry 
weather it was so dusty that from a distance 
it looked like a forest fire. ‘There were about 
five hundred flying cadets there. A “School 
for Flying Instructors” was just being 
started, and I was ordered to take a three 
weeks’ course. Incidentally, there were no 
longer any orders against “stunting.” 

During all the time I had been at Scott 
Field there had not been a single fatal acci- 
dent. But at Gerstner, only a day or so after 
I arrived, my first instructor, Tomcat Jones, 
went into a loop with a student and never 
came out of it. They were both killed. A 
little later two student flyers collided in the 
air, fifteen hundred feet or so up. The pro- 
peller of one plane cut off the tail-surfaces 
of the other, and it plunged down out of 
control, right on its nose, killing the pilot 
instantly. Without its propeller, the other 
plane crashed, too, and the student was also 
killed. 

At the end of my instructor’s course I was 
asked to stay on and join the faculty. That 
worked both ways; I was pleased at my own 
success and the compliment of the promotion, 
and at the same time bitterly disappointed 
as the prospect of getting overseas got 
dimmer and dimmer. 

By this time I considered myself a pretty 
good pilot, capable of taking care of myself 
in the air under almost any circumstances. 
I had learned to make good cross-wind land- 
ings, to judge the direction and force of the 
wind without markers, to make rolls and 
double rolls and even tail slides. I spent 
quite a bit of time learning the “Falling 
Leaf,” that was just then rather popular as 
a spectacular stunt. 

Just after I had become instructor in the 
School for Instructors, Bill Couch, another 
of the Scott Field teachers, was killed when, 
in making a landing out of a Falling Leaf, 
he misjudged his distance to the ground, and 
crashed before he could level out. 

Whenever, in the sifting-out process that 
our School for Instructors was carrying along, 
we decided that some of our students had 
to be flunked, they were eased out of their 
disappointment by being sent to the Front. 
I often envied them. Not being quite good 
enough to act as instructors emetives 
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other equipment bearing the Boy Scout 
“seal” of authenticity, are offered upon an 
entirely optional basis to those qualified 
Scouts who desire them, with the double 
guarantee of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and of the respective manufacturers, as 
to quality and fair price. It is stipulated 
that if a Scout elects to get a Uniform, 
it shall be the Official Uniform; all else js 
strictly on free choice. 

Second, it should be understood that, with 
the exception of the Uniform and insignia, 
other items of official Boy Scout equipment 
mentioned herein, may be purchased by any 
boy,—whether a Scout or not. This may be 
regarded as a “Good Turn” which Scout- 
ing extends beyond its membership and 
through it, undoubtedly, many boys are led 
to become Scouts. 


brought them the very opportunity to get to 
the Front that we all coveted. 

Before I had been on the instructor-faculty 
a month I got orders to go to Love Field, 
at Dallas, Texas. I had to leave all the men 
I knew, and the work I was beginning to 
grow fond of. I had no idea what was 
ahead of me, except that it did not mean 
getting to France. 

But at Dallas one of the first men I saw 
was Major Wheeler. 

“Know why you're here?” he asked. 
‘Because I asked for you, that’s why!” And 
a few minutes later I found Bob Ellis and 
Louis Meister, two of the men I'd been work- 
ing with, both at Scott Field and Gerstner. 
We were all to have classes in “‘ Acrobatics.” 
It was going to be a lot more pleasant than 
anything I'd had before. 

There were about twenty cadets already 
waiting for us. We found the courses much 
better organized than anything we had 
before. Sixty hours of actual flying were 
required before students reached our “‘acro- 
batics” course, or “stunting” as it was 
generally called. 

We taught our students all the standard 
stunts—loops, Immelmans, stalls, whip- 
stalls, side-slips and skids, rolls, slow rolls, 
snap rolls, double rolls, different kinds of 
cross-wind landings, and spins, spins, spins— 
until they could “spin and like it.” Nearly 
a quarter of the students we took up were 
sick at one time or another, just from the 
gyration of the plane—but they learned fast 
in spite of that. 

By this time I was—as I know now— 
terribly over-confident. I had never been in 
any bad crack-up—I hardly believed I ever 
would be. 

My first smash-up came late in the spring 
when I was flying with a student. I had 
been grandstanding over Camp Dix, at Fort 
Worth, where there were plenty of people 
to watch. Flying back low, toward Love 
Field, the motor suddenly went bad. I had 
grown so accustomed to perfect motor per- 
formance that such a thing had not even 
occurred to me. It seemed as if motors 
would always run smoothly as long as was 
necessary. 

There we were, five hundred feet up, with 
a dying motor. As I found out afterward, 
one of the cylinders was badly scored and 
had overheated, swelling up so that the 
motor could hardly turn. 

We were right above three little fields, each 
separated by a row of trees. I had been in 
and out of each of them on different occa- 
sions, practicing emergency landings. But 
this time it was a case of getting down in 
hurry, instead of having time to pick the 
right spot for the “emergency” to occur. | 
started down for the middle field, but saw we 
were going to overshoot. it. So I tried to 
pull up over the trees and make the field 
beyond. I opened the throttle and gave the 
motor a final burst; it spluttered once or 
twice and gave a little help, but not enough. 
We just failed to clear the trees. One wing 
caught in the branches. We were going per- 
haps forty miles an hour. The plane turned 
half-way around, and dove into the ground 
right under the tree. We weren't either of 
us hurt. I was flying again the next day. 

A week later, Ellis, Meister and I were 
ordered to make a demonstration at a little 
town about sixty miles away, in connectiot 
with a Liberty Loan drive. The show was 
to be at a local race-track where, we were 
told, there was plenty of room to come down. 
When we got there it seemed as if everybody 
from the surrounding country had turned 
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out to see us. The place was crowded. But 
the field we were supposed to come down in 
was only about one hundred yards across, and 
surrounded by trees. The other two fellows 
took one look at it, turned, and came down 
in a large field some distance away. But I 
didn’t have sense enough to do that. I had 
been ordered to land in that field. The ship 
] was flying was a Standard with experi- 
mental twin radiators. It could land in a 
very small place. I circled the field a couple 
of times and came down, as close to the trees 
as 1 could. As I touched, one of the wheels 
hit a small ditch or depression, and [ 
stopped right there. No damage except the 
broken wheel. It was fixed overnight. Then 
the job was to get the plane back out of that 
little field. I taxied clear into one corner, 
and opened up the motor. It wasn’t hitting 
very well. At the end of about a hundred 
yards I had to clear a fence perhaps four feet 
high. At the end of another hundred yards 
I had to get over a line of trees. The old 
Standard came off the ground all right and 
cleared the fence beautifully. Then I saw 
she wasn’t going to clear the trees. 

In the light of later experience I know I 
should have flown straight ahead, relying on 
the motor and perhaps a final favorable 
current of air to get me over; even failure 
wouldn’t have been so bad because I would 
have had branches to crash on. 

Instead, I tried to bank. The plane 
wasn't going fast enough. It simply turned 
and dived into the ground right on its nose. 

The next moment I found myself sitting 
comfortably in a hospital bed. A cut in my 
lip and another over my right eye had been 
neatly sewed up. One tooth was missing. 
But the pain had all passed away. I had 
been unconscious for twenty-four hours. 

That was one of the strangest hospital 
experiences you can imagine. For another 
day they kept me in bed. But I was all 
right. I wasn’t even uncomfortable. The 
second day they let me go back to Love 
Field. There the doctor kept me on the 
ground another day, watching me to make 
sure I was all right. The third day after 
the crash I began instructing again. 

Almost exactly a week later I went over to 
Benbrook Field, where the Canadians were 
in charge. One of the officers whom I knew 
wanted me to try his Jenny to see how much 
better the Canadian-built Jennies were than 
ours. 


As usual, I wanted to show off. I decided 
I would make it short and not keep everyone 
craning their necks until they were tired before 
I did my stuff. I thought Id fly across the 
field upside down—flying upside down was 
the latest thing—then go into a spin, level 
off when close to the field, and land. 

I started up. The Canadian Jenny didn’t 
climb as fast as the machines I was accus- 
tomed to. By the time I was up 1,200 feet 
I was getting impatient. I had intended 
to go up higher but it was taking too long. 
So I turned the machine over to fly across 
the field. It wasn’t built for that kind of 
flying. Oil poured out of the breather tubes 
in a stream. It covered the windshield; it 
covered my goggles and my face. 

Still I thought I could finish my stunt. I 
wasn’t going to let a little oil make a dub out 
of me. I finished the flight across the field 
upside down and went into a spin, diving 
down toward the ground. Then, while I 
held the stick over with one hand, I tried 
to get my goggles off with the other. I 
couldn’t get hold of the elastic at the side. 
Suddenly I realized I was taking too much 
time about all this. I saw the ground right 
below me. There was no time to level out. 
I was going to crash. 

The field seemed suddenly to spread out on 
all sides. 

The next thing I remember was sitting on 
the ground trying to hold myself up with 
my hands. My face was covered with blood. 
An ambulance was bouncing out across the 
field. It all seemed very funny to me, and I 
couldn’t keep from laughing. My nose had 
been shoved ’way over to one side of my face. 
I was cut about the eyes. Still I kept on 
laughing and laughing. I couldn’t stop. 

I was in the hospital about two weeks and 
I was told that my flying days were over. 
That was the worst of all; it seemed infinitely 
worse than being disfigured for life. At the 
end of the hospital stay I was given a 
month’s sick leave, to recuperate. There 
were a couple of operations on the poor 
old nose. 

When I reported for duty again, I was at 
last given overseas orders: I was to go to 
England and observe testing and training 
methods in use there. 


(This is the first of a series of reminiscences 
of Eddie Allen. The second instalment appears 
next month.) 


On Antarctic Ice 


(Continued from page 19) 


month of our labors the temperature had 
moderated a little, so that it was slightly 
more comfortable work. 

The mother seals became more passive as 
their children became older, and lay back at 
some distance, voicing their disapproval by 
a series of sounds reminding us of music boxes. 
They clicked their teeth so rapidly some- 
times they sounded like castanets. They 
gave great croaking sounds too, like base 
drums or enormous bull frogs, which convulsed 
them so that we often concluded it was a 
serious case of hiccoughs. At times they 
would lie quietly emitting little chirping 
sounds almost as shrill as those made by 
canary birds. The sounds continued slowly 
and rhythmically for a minute or more, when 
they would suddenly terminate with a rush 
as though the seals were gasping for air. 
Still another noise which these big seals 
made was their loudest and perhaps most 
characteristic. It was a bellow sounding 
very much like a mixture of a mooing cow 
and a baaing sheep. The adult seals were so 
fat they had a great deal of trouble getting 
about on the ice, not to mention the difficulty 
they experienced in getting out of their holes. 
On the ice they moved along something like a 
Woolly caterpillar which is so often seen on 
our sidewalks at home. They would hump 
up their backs a little, then extend their 
heads as far forward as possible. Using them 
as anchors they would pull the rest of their 
bodies forward with another hump. They 
could make only a few inches at a time by 
this process and every motion would set their 
fat bodies shaking like bowls of jelly. Conse- 
quently, when they came out of their holes, 
they crawled only a few feet away. Then, 
exhausted by their exercise, they would fall 
asleep at once. We noticed that some of the 
seals remained more or less in the same 
Position asleep for several days at a 
ime. 

Out of water they had no enemies and 
Were not concerned in the least when we 
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approached them. They often awakened 
with amazement at our presence, but would 
soon become weary and go back to sleep 
again. The coats of the big seals were not 
very beautiful, these being, of course, hair 
seals as few if any fur-bearing seals exist 
in the Antarctic. Years ago sealing compa- 
nies sent expeditions to the outer extremities 
of the Antarctic Continent and around the 
pack ice, killing off almost entirely the once 
bountiful supply of fur-bearing seals. 

One of my numerous jobs was to take 
soundings of the Bay of Whales. I worked 
almost incessantly for a couple of days chop- 
ping out a hole about a foot in diameter 
through eighteen feet of solid ice, with the 
occasional aid of some of the men who were 
interested in the project. When, finally, we 
got through to the apparently open water we 
found that there was a honeycomb of ice 
crystals a number of feet below the lower 
surface of the solid ice that had to be pene- 
trated. Then our sounding-lead began its 
descent into the icy waters. Ht finally 
came to rest more than fifteen hundred feet 
beneath us. 

This discovery of a vast depth of water 
beneath us was quite startling. We “had 
thought that probably the Barrier on which 
the camp rested might be afloat, but now 
we were assured of the fact and started with 
caution to examine cracks and crevasses 
which we suddenly discovered all about us. 
We found that we were nearly encircled with 
crevasses and were almost detached from the 
rest of the Barrier. Had there been severe 
enough blizzards and storms to take the ice 
out of the inlet, Ver sur Mer, our camp, 
might have floated out as an iceberg. 


A® THE Antarctic summer passed, Com- 

mander Byrd gave me another task to 
carry out along the lines of nature work 
which proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing assignments I received, even though I 
eventually failed in my mission. The assign- 


Birthday, 
Scouts! 


On February 8th, 1931, the Boy Scouts of 
America celebrate their 21st birthday. All 
the spirit of Scouting is based on the natural, 
outdoor instinct of boys and extends back to 
the dim prehistoric days when “Johnny 
Scout” lived in a cave and carried a crude 
knife chipped from flint. 

How he would marvel if he could see the 
Ulster Official Boy Scout Knife of today. 
The big, keen blade, the sturdy screw driver, 
the handy bottle-top lifter, the strong can 
opener and the combined punch and scraper, 


S Official 











Life size 
knife photo 


all contained in one handsome bone stag 
handle makes this fine knife a handily effici- 
ent equipment that any modern boy can be 
justly proud of. 

Ask for Ulster quality at your local hard- 
ware or sporting goods store. And you will 
find a knife which is backed-up by the guar- 
antee of the manufacturers and the official 
endorsement of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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f 4. Rustless Nickel Silver Lining 
5. Fancy Decorated Back 
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Just what you’ve 
been waiting for— 


THE LATEST OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


1. New Chisel Edge Screw Driver 
2. New Easier Cutting Can Opener 
3. New Cleaner Cutting Leather Punch’ 


See this new knife at your regular Hardware 
store or from official Scout headquarters. 
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~ 48-page 


BOOK of USES 


for new kind of wood 
- you mould with your hands 


NEWS! Amazing new kind of wood 
that handleslike putty, hardensinto wood, 
looks like wood . . . Plastic Wood you 
can plane, turn, carve . . . Plastic Wood 
| that expertly mends a thousand things 
and makes anything you can make with 
natural wood or modeling clay . .. That’s 
its name .. . PLASTIC WOOD. Sold 
in cans and tubes, in 9 colors, by all 
paint and hardware stores. Just mail 
coupon for big 48-page, profusely illus- 
trated book that shows the many uses 

\ for this new kind of wood you just 
) mould with your hands. SENT FREE! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Dept. 2-BL-4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me—free—Big Book of Uses for Plastic Wood. 
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This Remington Sheath Knife 


is jet what you need for hunting, fishing orcamping trips. It has 
a lurable, keen-cuttin: 


M-inch forged blade with stron; ed. 


Bone Stag handle and leather Sheath. ‘We will send you th knife 





FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1 for a two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 


game, etc. 

Clip this adv, and mail today 
with $1.00 bill to 
HUNTING & FISHING 
143 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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ment was to bring back live penguins to 
various zoos in the United States. 

We started out on our penguin-catching 
adventure with a caravan of dog teams soon 
after the return of the supporting party 
which included Jack Bursey, Chris Braa- 
than and Mr. Walden. To find them, we 
journeyed with much caution to the edge of 
the bay ice, some seven or eight miles away 
from Little America. It was a dangerous 
visit, for if the ice should break up while we 
were on the edge, we would float out to sea 
with no chance of being rescued. This would 
mean death by starvation, or even worse at 
the jaws of the killer whale, which was 
known to break up ice and precipitate its 
prey into the sea. Commander Byrd ordered 
us to take one of the life boats with us in 
case of accident and suggested that part of 
the teams remain far back on the ice while 
the others proceeded cautiously to the edge in 
plain sight of the teams standing by. This 
little caravan of teams was to capture and 
bring back alive Emperor and Adelie 
penguins. 

We were not long in capturing enough 
Emperor penguins to fill our sleds, for four 
or five of them made a good load; but it was 
a very hard problem to tie their flippers, feet 
and bill so that they would lie quietly on the 
trip back. However, we brought back four- 
teen Emperors in all and about half a dozen 
little Adelies. 

There were two huge holes left when the 
wingtips of the Floyd Bennett had been dug 
out of their winter quarters. By a little 
more excavation we made the pits about five 
feet deep and of pyramid shape so that they 
appeared to be ideal prisons for our birds. 
The penguins were housed in one pit, but 
during feeding time we opened a closed 
entrance to the second, and after the birds 
were fed, one by one they were turned loose 
in the other. 

It was a real problem to find food for them 
as we had no proper fishing gear. We tried 
to feed them different kinds of canned meat, 
frankfurters, sardines and the like, but we 
finally had to resort to long strips of seal 
meat and blubber which, although far from 
their accustomed diet, kept them from starva- 
tion. As penguins eat their food in or under 
water, they were incapable of picking food 
from the snow, and as they would not take 
the food we handed them, our real task in 
keeping these birds was the work of force- 
feeding them. My left arm was in a sling 
at that time, from an injury, and had it 
not been for the aid of Jack Bursey, I would 
have had to abandon the project. Jack was 
one of my best friends and was always willing 
to go out of his way to help me in any way 
he could. So Jack had the roughest end of 
the feeding job, for he had to catch and 
wrestle with the heavy birds, while all I did 
was feed them. He had to hold them 
so that he could grasp their long beaks and 
pry them open. My job was to stick the 
long piece of meat and blubber down into the 
penguins’ throats and they would usually 
gobble them down quite greedily. 

Penguins seem to be rather unintelligent 
as they stand idly about like huge bottles, 
but we found, shortly after catching them, 
that we had to be on our guard to keep them 
from outwitting us. With their long bills 
they could chip sections of walls away and 
form as good a flight of steps as we humans 
could make with a shovel. Then they would 
ascend from their prisons by the aid of their 
flippers and escape. The situation finally came 
to the point where a new duty was placed on 
the camp schedule—that of having a penguin 
watch, going out once an hour to see if the 
penguins were attempting some form of 
escape, or if our construction was being 
destroyed. The penguins, however, again 
showed their cleverness by turning the tables 
on us and stationing one of their members 
on lookout to warn the others when the 
watchman was coming. If the watchman 
sneaked up quietly to the edge of the pit, he 
often saw most of the penguins in one corner 
working away with their bills on the wall, or 
discussing some means of escape in a secret 
fashion. One of their number, however, 
would be faced toward the houses, and the 
minute he caught sight of the watchman he 
would let out a rasping squawk which would 
cause his prison associates to turn about 
sharply and start walking away in a very 
innocent manner, for all the world like little 
boys making their exit from a room after 
being caught with their hands in the cooky 
jar. 

The penguins seemed to plan their escapes 
for times when they thought we would not be 
around to capture them. Late one night 
when I was serving on the night watch, 
shortly before our ships arrived and after 
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the geological party had returned, Mike 
Thorn was out skiing even though there was 
a light blizzard blowing. Suddenly he 
rushed breathlessly into the library to inform 
me that either a new penguin was running 
around camp or one of ours had broken loose. 
I ran at once to the pit and found half of my 
penguins gone. We managed to catch tlic 
one still in camp but the others were out of 
sight. It seemed that the penguins in the 
pit had made a supreme sacrifice that their 
companions might get away. Evidentl; 
they had leaned against the wall in such 
a way that the other penguins were enabled, 
by standing on their shoulders, to get out, 
A few marks outside of the pit showed that 
the penguins had escaped by one long trail 
and had headed directly for the open water, 
How they knew in what direction to go we 
really never found out. 

Mike and I followed the trail as fast as we 
could, and about five miles away, along the 
edge of the Barrier, we found the penguins 
traveling along in single file trying to find 
some way over the cliff to the water below. 
Their trail showed that every twenty or 
thirty feet one or more of the birds had 
looked over the edge but, apparently, finding 
no way down, had backtracked a distance 
of about fifty feet and had continued along 
with his companions. We humans would 
have considered such a method a waste of 
energy and would have been inclined to 
walk along the edge where we could con- 
stantly look over. The penguins had prob- 
ably learned by instinct the danger of the 
overhanging Barrier edge and so took their 
precaution. We captured the renegades and 
finally got them all back to camp with the 
exception of a couple of Adelie penguins 
which were even more clever than their 
larger brother. 

The Adelie penguin is a pigmy in com- 
parison with the Emperor. He is only about 
fifteen inches high and weighs from six to 
fifteen pounds. The smaller birds are not 
nearly so beautifully marked, being, in 
general, black with a white breast. Their 
legs are much longer in comparison with the 
Emperor and they are able to get around 
much faster and in a more lively fashion. 
They are bolder and more curious and are as 
unceremonious as the Emperor is dignified. 
They have a little white ring around the 
eyes which makes them look very wide- 
awake, and when we teased them, they 
raised a crest of feathers on the back of their 
necks as a dog bristles when he is angry. 
They ran about like little children just learn- 
ing to walk. They balanced themselves 
with their outstretched flippers, and as they 
ran along, often made a full stop before some 
little obstruction in the snow, hopped up 
on it and then continued on their way at 
full speed. 

An Emperor penguin looks quite morti- 
fied when he stumbles about on the ice while 
an Adelie takes it as a matter of course, 
squawks and grumbles at the rough surface 
and continues on his way. 

One of the most amusing incidents which 
we saw happen to one of these little Adelie 
penguins was at the time the Fairchild plane 
was first put ashore after our arrival at the 
Bay of Whales. The plane was all ready for 
the test flight and the motors were turning 
over when way off in the distance a little black 
spot appeared. As it approached, we recog- 
nized it to be an Adelie penguin, down on its 
breast paddling along as fast as it could go. 
Soon it arrived and, seeing the huge bird sit- 
ting on the ice, immediately ran about the 
plane examining the skiis, the tail skid, and 
looking up at the buzzing motor. The men 
were somewhat afraid that the little fellow 
would be injured and tried to chase him away. 
But an Adelie penguin will not be chased. 
He just stood his ground. I have seen them 
lose their lives in an attack on a dog teal 
because the driver could not chase them 
away. Finally, one of the men caught the 
little fellow by the neck, keeping clear of his 
stinging flippers, and threw him as far as 
he could out into the water. But the little 
fellow fairly bounced out again at his feet. 
In fact, the penguin beat the man back to 
the side of the airplane. Unfortunately, he 
arrived just in time to get into the slip- 
stream of the propeller as the pilot gave 
the plane the gun. And what a sight it was! 
The Adelie was swept off his bandy legs 
and given several impromptu loops, landing 
in a heap back of the plane. He picked 
himself up in a sorrowful manner and took 
a quick look at the huge bird, slowly moving 
away and throwing a blizzard of flying snoW¥ 
into his face. He then headed in the direc- 
tion from which he had originally come and 
raced away as though for his life. That 
(Concluded on page 65) 
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foR ALL BOYS 


Think and Grin 


EDITED BT F. J. RIGNEY 


By 
vir 


WELL the first leg of the 1931 trail is 
ending and here we are hot-footing it 
into February, the month of famous birth- 
day anniversaries—Washington’s—Lincoln’s 
—and friend Boy Scout’s—and by the way 
Mr. Boy Scout comes of age this year, for 
this will be his twenty-first anniversary. 
Yes, this will be a busy month—what? 
Did we hear a noise on the trail just ahead of 
us? We did—and look! quick! There he 
goes hiding behind those rocks—Old Idle 
Five Minutes himself! After him boys, and 
chase him clean out of February right into 
March or April for that matter. Bombard 
him with your best and for every joke 
sent in that is accepted and published, 1931 
diaries will be awarded. 


An Absorbing Idea 
TenpER: Do you want to see something 
well? 
Foor: Yes, what is it? 
TenpER: Put a sponge in water. 


Even Though They Go Down 
ENGLISHMAN: Is land very dear in Japan? 
JapaANESE: No, but the ground rents are 

errible. 
EncLIisHMAN: And what is the cause of that? 
JapANESE: Earthquakes. 
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Tracking 

A man was walking cautiously along a 
ack in search of something. 

“What are you looking for?” asked a man 
standing near. ; 

“The President of this line,” retorted the 
ther. 

“But you'll not find him here.” 

“Maybe not, but I’m on his track!” 


Dated Up Too Much 
Jum: I wish I had lived three hundred 


years ago. 

TeacHER: Why? 

Jm: I shouldn’t have had so much history 
olearn. 


We Can’t Really State 


Joun: When is a cow a real estate? 
Jack: When? 
Joun: When it turns into a field. 
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His Good Turns 
First Cass Scout: Joe, did you see that 
hew Tenderfoot flap flapjacks? 

Eacie Scout: No, I didn’t think he could. 
First Ciass Scout: He can flap them, all 
ight, but he makes ’em land on his head 
stead of in the pan. 


Gone 
Witte: Billy, why doesn’t lightning 


trike in the same place twice? 
ILLy: The same place isn’t there any more. 
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THIS IS A HARD PLACE 
| FIND ME 














When the Brake Broke 
Sprepit: Was it a bad accident? 
Sxippem: Well, I was knocked speechless 

and the wheel was knocked spokeless. 


No Difference 
Customer: Say, waiter, I ordered pump- 
kin pie, and you gave me apple. 
Waiter: That’s all right. 
are punk-in here. 


All the pies 








How to Get ’Em Closed 
InsoMNIA SUFFERER: I haven’t closed my 


eyes for five nights. 
something? 
Friend Jack: Go in for boxing. 


Can’t you suggest 


Well, Figure It Out 


Jmm: How much will one dozen eggs cost, 
if one egg costs one cent and a quarter? 

Joun: Why, fifteen cents. 

Jim: Well, I figure it out at three dollars 
and twelve cents. 


The Higher. Up 


“So you’re a young man with both feet 
on the ground. What do you do for a 
living?” 

“IT work for a man with both feet on a 


desk.” 












Worse Than Static 


Jones (meditating): I hear broadcasting 
has passed the infant stage; now, if only my 
neighbor's infant would only pass the broad- 
casting stage. 


Cash Preferred 


Catter: Have you a few moments to 
spare, sir? 

CapiTatist: Young man, my time is 
worth $100 an hour, but I will give you ten 
minutes. 

Caer: Thanks, but if it’s all the same to 
you, sir, I'd rather have it in cash. 


Oily to Bed 
Moruer: James, did you oil the casters 
under the bed, as I told you? 
James: Yes, mother. 
Moruer: What kind of oil did you use? 
James: Castor oil, of course. 


Latest in Medicine 
Srconp: I’ve got the stummick ache. _ 
Tenverroot: Take some automatic 
spirits of pneumonia. 


His Chance 


JupGe: It seems to me that I have seen 
you before. 

Prisoner’ You have. your honor; I taught 
your daughter singing lessons. 


Jupce: Thirty years. 





What Happens on a Call 
to [ong | )istance 


it 4 Bell System Advertisement 





To cat some one by telephone half way across 
the continent was considered an important event 
a few years ago. Now it is almost as easy as mak- 
ing a call to another telephone in the same city. 

To trace the steps taken in making a long dis- 
tance call, suppose you live in one of the smaller 
middle western cities near Chicago and you want to 
talk with some one in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

You call the long distance operator in your city, 
giving her the number of the telephone you want 
in Philadelphia. Assuming there are no direct wires 
from your city to Philadelphia, the long distance 
operator calls the Chicago operator and asks to be 
connected with Philadelphia. 

The called number is then given to the long dis- 
tance operator in Philadelphia who in turn puts 
through the connection to the proper central office. 

When you first gave the called number to the 
long distance operator she made out a ticket on 
which she wrote such facts as your telephone num- 
ber and the number called. When you started to 
talk she stamped the exact time on the ticket by 
means of a special clock at her switchboard. When 
you finished talking she immediately stamped the 
ticket again to show the length of time you used 
the long distance lines. 

All long distance calls do not involve as many 
steps as the one explained above because your long 
distance operator has direct circuits to many 
nearby cities. 

This fast, convenient long distance service is the 
result of the work of Bell Telephone engineers and 
scientists who are always trying to improve your 
telephone service. Their work is in line with the 
Bell System policy of providing service that shall 
at all times be adequate, dependable and satisfac- 
tory to the user. 
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JOIN THE BAND 





IN A FEW WEEKS 
| With a 
PAN-AMERICAN 


Easy playing qualities of 
Pan-American instruments 
and new methods of in- 
struction enable any boy 
to join the school band 
almost immediately. 

You make faster progress 
witha Pan-American. Beau- 
tiful cone, perfect scale and 
Sepenee le mechanism 
add pleasure to playing, 
Choose any instrument for 
the band or orchestra — 
Pan-American, nationally 
advertised, is the only com- 
plece line of high grade, 
factory guaranteed instru- 
ments at a moderate price. 
FreeTrial,EasyPayments 
Send coupon for literature 
and mention instrument. 







The Best thes one and experience can 
money-savin 
luce—atrea g prices. 


ptshipment: 





Outboard 









e line of real fast, safe and sea- 
fom abet sea-worthy 





Three modelsand four lengths. Including non-sink- 
able sponson canoes. 













Motor 
Boat 
$745 

Runabout. 16 18ft. 25 to3S 

Mahogany Runa’ and Speed 


zi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor 
reverse gear. 


Sncluding clectricetarter and re ons 
— Flesssetete thekind of boat youaretnterestedin (44) |N2""* 
—————> TWO LARGE — |St.or R.F.D. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, 

209 Ann St. Write to ) 109 Elm 


st. City, State. 
PESHTIGO, wis. ‘ither f lace, Ve County 


Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co, 
201 Pan-American Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send literature and details of trial offer on 








Instrument 
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Good Scouts 


Insist on 


Good Knives 





Remington 
Official Scout 
Knife RS3333 


—that’s why nearly 
1,000,000 Remington Scout 
Knives have been sold. 

When buying your scout knife 
look for the name Remington and 
the Scout symbol, to be sure you 
obtain nothing but the Remington 
Official Scout Knife. It’s most 
popular because it stands u 
best under the hardest kind of 
scout service. That’s why more 
Remington Scout Knives are 
used than all makes combined. 

The Remington Scout Knife 
has a big, keen cutting blade (1) 
that holds its edge; a practical 
screw-driver (2), bottle opener 
(28), can opener (4), and reamer 
or punch blade (4). All of the 
finest tool steel. 

It’s the handiest knife to have 
for the thousand and one jobs a 
Scout is called upon to do. After 
you’ve used it, you'll be glad that 
you insisted on the Remington 
Official Scout Knife (RS3333). 
Get your Remington Scout Knife 
from your hardware, sporting 
goods store, or scout outfitter. 
Write for circular to Remington 
Cutlery Works, 950 Barnum Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition - 





Go to your deale? and ask him to 
show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 


| Remington 














© 1931 R. A. Co. 









BOYS’ LIFE 


The Puck Feeder 


keep Dolan from scoring the first period 
after a terrific battle. Tve got to hand 
it to Feeder, he puts up a whale of a 
game on the defensive, stopping one drive 
after another with body-checking and poke- 
checking that’s worth anybody’s admission 
to see. Ginty Gilligan clashes with Feeder 
time and again and the two appear to be 
about a stand-off. Ginty’s a great stick- 
handler and is bent on putting that puck 
into our net. He’s a jolly sort of a bird, 
taking all kinds of bumps with a smile which 
is enough to win the approval of any com- 
mittee. Feeder, though, is taking his job 
very seriously. A grin, to him, is about as 
out of place as an oyster in July. 

But the second period isn’t five minutes 
old when something happens that burns us 
fellows up. Dolan has started the period with 
a whirlwind drive, peppering our goal-keeper 
with shots. One of these shots is cleared by 
the goalie, who sweeps the puck aside with his 
stick, and Feeder Miller takes the puck 
around in back of his net and starts down the 
ice toward Dolan’s goal. So far, so good! 
He passes across the ice to Chub, who passes 
back to me. But I’m jammed into the 
boards by two Dolan men. I gets loose, 
however, and whacks the puck to Feeder who 
I see is in the open, close up on the Dolan 
goal. The crowd lets out a roar as Feeder 
catches the puck on the end of his stick for 
he’s in perfect position for a shot at the net. 
Instead of shooting, though, he looks around 
for Chub or me to skate in where he can give 
us a short pass and let us make the try at 
goal. And, while he’s waiting, with Chub 
and me blocked off by Dolan defense men, 
Ginty Gilligan flashes in—sticks out his 
club and hooks the puck away from Feeder, 
zig-zagging off toward our net with it! 

“Oh, why didn’t Feeder shoot?” moans 
all of Burton. ‘“‘What a chance he had! 
Nobody near him! He must be crazy!” 

Then Dolan fans let out a roar which 
almost cracks the ice as Ginty goes the 
length of the rink, sucks our shattered de- 
fense out of positions, slips in on our goal- 
keeper and puts the puck into our net for the 
first score of the game. It’s a great piece of 
individual work, pulled when we were mo- 
mentarily off-guard. 

“* We should have scored instead of Dolan!” 
cries one of our rooters. “‘What’s the matter 
with you, Feeder?” 

But Feeder’s anxiously looking toward the 
box where the cup committee's seated and 
wondering what each member’s writing down 
about Ginty and him on a pad. 

“That's all right,”’ he says, when we sur- 
round him, giving him blue blazes for not 
shooting. “‘Ginty won’t get much credit for 
that. He pulled a grandstand play. He was 
lucky to make it. If he’d missed that shot at 
PR se 
F “Great jumping crickets!” swears Chub. 
“What you talking about—that cup com- 
petition? Wake up, Feeder! We're not 
chalking up points for the cup. That goal 
counts against us and that’s all that matters! 
Next time you're in position to shoot and 
you don’t, I'll crown you!” 

But our real scoring chances don’t come so 
often. Dolan’s defense is so tight that we 
have to shoot from long range and Dolan’s 
out now to hold that one goal lead at all costs. 
The battle gets hotter and hotter and finally, 
with only two minutes more of the second 
period, Chub comes out of a mix-up in center 
ice with the puck and slips it tome. I dodge 
through Dolan’s defense and fire away at 
their goal. The puck whizzes through the air, 
about a foot off the ice and strikes the goalie’s 
shin pad. 


“ZEA!” shouts the crowd, and the next 

instant there's a shower of paper on the 
rink because the puck has bounced off the 
goalie’s leg, into the cage, for a goal, and the 
score’s a tie—one to one! 

A minute later the gun bangs and we leave 
the ice for the ten minute intermission on 
even terms with a team that’s always been 
our Jonah. We've no more than reached the 
locker room, though, than all the fellows 
jump on Feeder. 

“What the Sam Hill’s biting you?” 

“You had a sure shot at goal! If you'd 
made that shot the score would have been 
two to nothing, our favor, instead of one to 
one!” 

“You afraid to shoot? That’s not team- 
work when you've got a chance like you 
had. That’s boneheadedness!” 





“But, I... but, I... !” Feeder starts 


(Continued from page 9) 


to answer, with an appealing glance at the 
Coach. 

“You did miss a great opportunity,” 
Coach Dunne declares, the first time we’ve 
ever heard him reprimand Feeder. 

Our right defense looks like he’s going to 
break down and cry at this. He’s not been 
used to criticism. Everything he’s done has 
been about right. This being held up as an 
example for so long to the rest of the team 
has made him pretty sure of himself and 
pretty self-satisfied. Now, with things going 
against him, he doesn’t know where he’s at. 

“Don’t I get the puck to the fellows?” he 
demands. “You can’t expect me to do 
everything! I figured Chub and Slim would 
be through there to take my pass for a shot 
but they didn’t make it. Can I be blamed 
for that? If they’d come through and taken 
my pass and scored a goal you wouldn’t be 
hopping on me... but because they 
failed ... !” 

“No use arguing with Feeder; he’s got a 
blind spot on this scoring business,” I tells 
the fellows. “‘We’ve just got to count Feeder 
out on anything but defense and take our 
chances on his not getting us in any more 
jams. If that bonehead of his loses us the 
game, I'll bet it loses him the cup, too! Those 
judges aren’t blind, even if Feeder is!” 

king out of the corner of my eye, I can 
see Feeder blink at this remark. No ques- 
tion about it—he’s made the winning of that 
cup his life ambition. For weeks he’s been 
picturing the cup setting home on his mantel- 
piece, with all the neighbors “oh-ing” and 
“ah-ing” about it. And since he’s already 
won it twice in succession, he figures that 
he’s pretty close to an authority on just how 
to play and to conduct himself to meet all 
qualifications. He’s like a guy who makes a 
profession of going in for prize contests. He 
thinks he knows all the tricks of the trade 
which should put him head and shoulders 
above all other contestants. It’s never 
occurred to him, however, that even a pro- 
fessional can over-do a good thing! 

‘All out for last period!’’ announces the 
referee, sticking his head in the door. 

“Go after Dolan this period!” orders 
Coach Dunne. “Reverse the tables on ’em! 
Put on a big offensive and see if you can push 
through another goal. If you can, play 
—" the rest of the period and hold that 
ead!” 

As we skate out on the ice, getting a great 
hand from our crowd, most of whom are 
tickled pink that we've been able to hold this 
tough Dolan outfit so close, Chub speaks his 
piece to Feeder. 

“*Remember, old warhorse, this is the last 
game Slim and you and me is going to play 
for Burton! Up to now we're just as good 
as Dolan! For John’s sake, if you get another 
chance to shoot for goal, slam that puck in. 
Don’t wait on Slim or me or anyone else. 
Slam it in!” 

Feeder doesn’t say anything. He just 
mumbles to himself and looks toward the box 
where the Cup committee is sitting. This 
box, it so happens, is right next to the 
penalty box where the players from both 
sides sit when they’ve committed any fouls 
and are ruled out of the game for a couple 
minutes. Feeder hasn't been in this box 
yet and he doesn’t want to get in as he 
figures it'll be counted against him. 

“Come on, Burton! Let’s go!” booms our 
rooters. 


ALK about red hot stuff! The first ten 

minutes of that third period is the 
wildest hockey I’ve ever been in. More 
tumbles, more slashing sticks, more sensa- 
tional drives, more furious playing—and all 
reduced to nothing by the frenzied defenses 
each of us puts up. Feeder takes a lot of 
punishment on the defense line but he stands 
up under it. He doesn’t go down the ice into 
Dolan territory any more, though, and we 
know why. He doesn’t want to be held 
responsible for any more slip-ups on a 
possible shot for goal. Defensively, however, 
Feeder is giving the whole Dolan team 
trouble, including the great Ginty, who's 
easily the best stick handler on the ice. 
Ginty’s all over the rink for his team, mixed 
up in most of the plays, following the puck 
like a hound . . . and what a personality! 
Everybody takes to him and is pulling for 
him to break in with another score. But 
Ginty shakes his head and grins every time 
a shot of his is blocked, starting all over 
again in an attempt to crack our line-up 
against him. 
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“T only have to get through once more"” 
he tells us, on a shot of his which our goali: 
just barely saves. “Then it'll be goodhy, 
game!” ; 

“That once more isn’t going to happen’ 
Chub answers him back. “We've got you 
number now, Ginty! You're caged!” 

It looks like an over-time game [oy 
minutes from the end with both sides near} 
exhausted and the score still dead-locked, on 
to one. Then I’m sent off the ice for bump. 
ing a Dolan man against the boards which | 
swear was unintentional, but the refere 
calls the play as he sees it. This leaves Dola 
with six men against our five and, for tl 
next two minutes, Dolan puts forth ; 
tremendous effort to score. 

“They can’t make it!” the crowd roanx 
as my time’s up and I rush back on the i¢ 
into position to help stop another onslaugh; 
Time is called to face-off the puck between; 
Dolan and Burton man who've locked stick; 
over the rubber disc. And while the team 
are lining up for the face-off, I get a hund 
and skate over to Feeder. 

“Say, Feed!” I whispers in his ear. “| 
just came from sitting next to the committe 
I think they’re going to give the award t) 
Ginty for that score he made when he took 
the puck away from you.” 

“Why? Did you hear them say so?”’ ask: 
Feeder, as distressed as a fish on dry land. 


“Not exactly,” I replies. “But yo 
haven’t done anything unusual _ this 
game... !” 


“Good grief!’ moans Feeder, who’s reall; 
gone great guns on defense. “Oh, goo 
grief!” 

Well, the cyclone hits thirty seconds later 
Dolan lets us have everything they've got 
with Ginty the center of their funnel-shape 
cloud that comes swirling down the ice— 
mass of arms, legs, elbows, skates and sticks— 
with the puck a little black dot that goes 
skipping in and around all this like it’s being 
blown ahead of the tornado. We fellows se 
the storm coming and just have time to ge 
set for it when she hits. The Dolan coac 
has ordered his defense men to go up the ie 
with his forward line so that there's fiv 
players battering away at our net in: 
desperate drive to push the puck in ant 
clinch the game. 

Our goalie goes flat on his face to bat out 
the piece of rubber, then raises up and stop: 
another shot as Ginty tries to smash: it in o 
the rebound. The cage is unprotected an( 
just as it looks like every Dolan player who 
can get his stick on the puck has a wide open 
shot, Feeder Miller takes the goalie’s plac 
in the mouth of the net and blocks the shots 
with his arms, chest and head. The crowd’ 
gone mad and it goes madder when ever: 
body on both teams dives into the mids 
of the tempest of hockey sticks and we all gv 
down in a kicking heap. 

“Foul! Foul!” cries several Dolan player 
as we land on top of them, but honest—t' 
accidental! You couldn’t help but be rough 
and tumble in that mix-up... and 1m 
body knows where the puck is—whetlier 
Dolan’s shoved it into the cage or whether 
it’s under the pile. The scorers behind the 
net stand up to get as good a view as the! 
can. 

“Off the ice—you and you and you . 
and you!” the referee orders, grabbing each 
of us players by the arm in turn. 

“What for?” we cry, in astonishment. 

“Roughing it!” he charges, and man, ol 
man—the protest that goes up! 

“You're off, too!” says the referee, tur 
ing to a Dolan defense man, which make 
four of us off the ice to one of our opponent 

“Tt’s an outrage!”’ yells a Burton rootet 
“That’s handing Dolan the game on ! 
platter. Look at that, will you? Onl 
Feeder Miller and our goalie left on the ice- 
against five Dolan men! 

je’re all in the penalty box for tw 
minutes, which jams the penalty box ful 
There’s only two minutes and_ twenl! 
seconds left to play with the score still a ti 
because Feeder’s sitting on the bottom of th 
heap with the puck under him—a safe plac 
for the puck to be—believe you me! 

“Good boy, Feeder!” we shout, having t# 
give him credit for a great piece of defensivt 
work. “Hold ’em! Don’t let ’em score! 


But you can imagine how funny thi 
must have sounded—our shouting 
Feeder to “hold ’em” when he’s the ol 
man on the ice for us—crouched just a fe 
feet ahead of our goalie who’s blocked t! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


cage and is getting braced for a second 
cyclone that he knows is going to be worse 
than the first. 

“Feeder’s in a terrible fix now!” says 
someone. “He hasn’t got a soul to pass to!” 

This brings a nervous laugh. 

“All Feeder wants to do, if he can get his 
stick on the puck, is to pass it up to the 
other end of the rink as far away from his 
goal as possible!” cries Chub. “And keep 
repeating that stunt as often as he can till we 
get back on the ice to help him!” 

“We're licked right now!” groans Curt 
Heiser, our center. ‘“‘Those two boys can’t 
stand off a four-man attack!” 

The face-off takes place out in front of our 
net and everybody holds their breath till it 
hurts as the referee gets ready to drop the 
puck. Feeder, of course, has to represent our 
side in the face-off with Ginty as the fellow 
opposing him. 

“This is just too bad!” I hear Ginty say, 
and he grins from ear to ear. 

Wham! Four men against one and 
Feeder in the middle of ’em, slashing left 
and right with his stick, trying to keep from 
being boxed out of the play and to knock the 
puck away from the front of the net. But 
there’s too many against him and Ginty gets 
past for a shot which our goal-keeper blocks 
on a marvelous save. For the next thirty 
seconds the puck rains at the net, but two of 
our boys in red jerseys, on hands and knees 
one second and lunging from side to side the 
next, keep the mouth of the cage swept clear 
of the black rubber dise while we, in the 
penalty box, and the whole crowd as well, go 
absolutely cuckoo! 

Then Feeder finally gets his stick on the 
puck and raps it against the boards, behind 
the cage. 

“Get it out of there, Feed! Knock it up 
the ice!” we cry, as Ginty and his team- 
mates make a dash for the puck. 

Feeder eludes them and shoots to the side 
as though to get an opening to bat the puck 
to the other end of the rink and stall for time. 

“Hey! What in blazes...? What’s 
he think he’s doing?” 

Feeder, following the puck up, gets his 
stick on it again, takes a look around him, 
sees that all four Dolan men are behind him 
and their own goal—and sets sail up the ice, 
carrying the puck along ahead of him! 

“The crazy galoot!” moans Chub. “He’s 


the only bullet mark on the tough, sinewy 
body of the old trooper. 

“It’s bad enough,” said Fred, busily wash- 
ing the clotted blood from the edges of the 
wound. “Got another suit of underwear in 
your duffle bag, Mac?” 

“Yeh, right on top. That’s one thing 
about the Royal Northwest Mounted, they 
issue us the best of everything. That thick, 
soft wool is the warmest thing made and so 
downy it wouldna’ scratch a baby. Cut’er up 
an’ make some bandages. We’ll wrap this 
hole up an’ get something’ to eat, I’m hungry 
as a she-wolf.” 

“Tell me, Mac, who is this Red Regan? 
What’s he done?” Fred was blowing on 
the hot rim of his tin cup of coffee a few 
minutes later. 

“Red Regan, laddy,” gritted Mac through 
his teeth, “‘is a bad un—renegade American— 
killed his partner for a half of a poor winter's 
catch o’ fur ower on the Peel.” He deftly 
juggled a red hot coal on the palm of his 
calloused hand, finally bringing it to rest on 
the bowl of an cvil smelling pipe. 

“Right in the center o’ my territory, too. 
I been on the skunk’s trail a dozen times, but 
he always heads for the border. And he’s 
made it again.” The two beautiful tails 
atop his marten cap swung back and forth as 
the grizzled mountie shook his head in 
dejection. 

“He'll be back some of these days, Mac, 
and then you can even up today’s work.” 

“Oh, he'll be back a’right. Hae no doots 
on that score. He commits all his depreda- 
tions on this side—robs trap lines and 
caches—an’ then beats it ower into Alaska. 
He’s the meanest, greediest wolverine I’ve 
eer heerd of.”” He spat disgustedly on the 
red hot side of the stove. The resultant pop 
was fitting punctuation for tone of his voice. 

“Noo tell me, laddy, wha’ hae ye been 
doin’ since I last see ye?” 

“Not much to tell, Mac. Dad hasn’t been 
any too well since mother died; that’s six 
years now. When he took down bad at 
Rampart last fall I pulled up here in the 
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taking a terrible chance! He may get a shot 
at the Dolan goal but if he misses, Dolan will 
certainly recover the puck and it'll be four 
men against our goalie with not even Feeder 
in front of our cage to help him!” 

“Tt’s all my fault!” I cries. “I thought I’d 
pull a slicker on Feeder so I told him I 
thought Ginty was going to get the award 
on account of the goal he made. . . . Looks 
like Feeder’s going to try to outdo Ginty!” 

For a guy who's always played such con- 
servative hockey, Feeder’s lone drive on the 
Dolan net is the next thing to amazing. It’s 
got everyone stumped, including Coach 
Dunne, who tears at his collar and hair and 
mumbles to himself: ‘“‘He must have got 
bumped on the head. He can’t be in his right 
mind.” Then he takes to shouting at 
Feeder as he flashes by at mid-ice, with four 
pop-eyed Dolan players streaking after him. 
“Hey, Feeder! Nix on that stuff! Nix! 
Get back and defend your goal! Never 
mind trying to score! Hit that puck up to 
the other end and GET BACK!” 

But Feeder might as well have been play- 
ing for a deaf and dumb institute—only, in 
this case, he’s lots dumber than he is 
deaf! 

The Dolan goal-keeper, with only one 
player to watch, gets set to turn aside the 
shot that he sees Feeder is preparing to make. 
Ginty has been gaining on Feeder, stride by 
stride, and it looks like he may even reach 
him before Feeder has a chance to shoot. 
But Feeder is wasting no time now. He 
knows darned well he hasn't any of us to pass 
the puck to and that it’s all up to him. 
Whatever else he’s thinking, I can only guess. 
But we're thinking what a dub he’s going to 
be in the next few seconds and from that 
time on. 

“There she goes!” 


EEDER’S let fly and the crowd is up on 

. its feet with a roar that sends a white 
cloud up over the rink. It’s cold enough to 
be good and chilly . . . but there’s plenty 
of chills that even warm clothes can’t pro- 
tect you from, running up and down spines. 

“*He missed it!” shrieks everybody. ‘‘What 
a save that goalie made! Wow! Feeder was 
right on top of him!” 

The puck, driven at close range, strikes the 
goalie’s knee and bounds back on the ice 
and to the side. Coach Dunne turns his head 


Live Bait 


(Continued from page 17) 


Tiklat mountains, just west of us here, and 
laid out a trap line. I ran out last week and 
broke this trail through to Napier House 
where I picked up some stuff I needed. 
Barlow's trading post at the mouth of 
Boundary River, where my trap line lays, 
is short on supplies.” 

““Wha’ kind o’ luck wi’ the trap line, 
son?” 

“Not so bad. I’ve had a pretty fair 
winter so far. Got a nice bunch of pelts hid 
out near my cabin. By spring I'll have 
enough to keep dad in comfort for the sum- 
mer and will be able to do a little prospecting 
on my own hook.” 

“That’s the boy, Fred. Take care o’ your 
auld daddy. He’s one o’ the whitest men I 
e’er seen. Mind the last time I saw ye? 
Twa year ago ower at Moose City. I was 
tellin’ ye then o’ the time he packed ye on 
his back for eighty mile when ye got blood 
poison in yer foot. Ye was only a wee tyke 
o’ a lad then.” Mac knocked out his pipe 
on the leathery heel of his hand and gave 
vent to a cavernous, unstifled yawn. 

“And noo I think I'll roll in,” he said. 
“I’m no the man I used to be. A cold nicht 
wi out sleep an’ a couple days tough sledding 
an’ I get meself all tired.” 

**How’s the leg? Shall I get a rock and 
heat it to put in the bag with you?” 

“Tt'll be awright, lad. Thank’e the same.” 
Mac was proud of his young friend. He had 
watched the boy grow from early childhood. 
When the boy’s head was just about even 
with his holster. Now when they stood 
together their eyes were level. 


(COMFORTABLY rolled in their bags, Fred 
gave himself over to perfecting a plan 
that had been growing in his mind during the 
evening. Turning he called to his friend. 

“Are you asleep yet, Mac?” 

“Not yet, laddy. Somethin’ worryin’ 
ye?” 

“No, I was just wondering what your plans 
are for tomorrow.” 

“Weel, your trail is broke back clear 


away and we fellows in the box, who see 
Ginty and his team-mates almost on Feeder’s 
heels, know that the jig is up! 

But Feeder isn’t through! He may have 
passed up shooting for goals in the past. 
Right now, though, with it all up to him, 
he’s not going to be counted out till he’s 
knocked out. Checking his mad dash and 
spinning about, his skates cutting into the ice 
so that they send up a spray of chips, he 
rakes out his stick and hooks the puck back 
to him, right from under the stick of the 
mighty Ginty! In the next motion, almost 
off balance, Feeder swerves back toward the 
net. Two flashing strides and he’s again in 
position for a shot. 

“Shoot, you baboon, shoot!"’ we shout. 

And Feeder shoots, smacking the puck on a 
whizzing drive just as Ginty, in a mad 
attempt to prevent the shot, lands on his 
back and rides with him into the cage, taking 
the Dolan goalie with them. 

Did you ever see a wild scene? Well, when 
the red light flashes, indicating that a goal 
has been made, you can multiply all the wild 
scenes you've seen by two and you've got 
ours! 

“Off the ice, you!” the referee says to 
Ginty, pulling him off the prostrate Feeder, 
and Ginty goes to the penalty box, shaking 
his head unbelievingly from side to side. 
But our two minute penalty is up and, with 
only fifteen seconds left to play, we come 
piling back onto the ice to pound Feeder on 
the back and defy a thunderstruck Dolan to 
tie the score in the time they’ve got left! 

Then the gun bangs and the hottest hockey 
game I’ve ever played in is history. 

“You took an awful chance!” we tell 
Feeder. “But so long as you’ve made good, 
you're forgiven!” 

“Looks like you’ve won the cup!” says 
someone. 

But that’s where everyone’s mistaken 
because the committee awards the cup to 
Ginty who wins on points for all-season play. 
When we hear that Feeder’s lost out we can’t 
help feeling sorry for him and we tell him so. 
But, wonder of wonders, now that Feeder’s 
gotten a taste of how it feels to score a goal 
and actually win the game over Dolan, he 
says: “You needn’t feel sorry for me. Let 
Ginty have the cup. Every time he looks at 
it he has to read my name and I guess maybe 
that won’t make him feel so hot!” 


through to Napier House, so I'll just hop on 
the sled and let the dogs haul me in. You 
better come back wi’ me. Give that coyote 
Red a chance to get out o’ yer territory afore 
he tries to rob you too.” 

“Oh, he'll be far enough ahead. I'll pull 
out early and drive slow. He'll be going 
right into Barlow's and I'll turn off before I 
get there.” 

“Te’s bad medicine, boy, wait till morning 
an’ then we'll talk it ower.” 

Fred continued to work out his plan until 
he fell into light but restful sleep. 

At four o'clock the next morning he 
stepped silently through the flaps of the 
tent. The bright moon would help him in 
getting away without waking the sleeping 
mountie. He reached back through the flaps 
and brought out the half-filled candle box. 
Fishing through his pockets he resurrected 
a short stub of pencil that he always carried 
in case he should run into a stampede and 
want to stake a claim. He briefly sketched 
his plans on the side of the box. Many times 
he stopped to stick the numb fingers of his 
right hand under the left armpit. When he 
had finished he set the box on top of the 
cold stove; its written side toward the 
sleeping man. 

Next he made a bundle, about four feet 
long by two feet thick, of a bale of dog feed, 
his sleeping bag and a full change of cloth- 
ing. This he lashed about midway of the 
twelve-foot sled. Behind the bundle he set 
his grub box, made to exactly fit between 
the basket sides. Between the grub box 
and the chain bag he placed his folded tent. 
He surveyed the job, and it satisfied him. 
It looked just as he wanted it to look. 
Quietly he hooked up his dogs. 

Softly speaking to Jerry he pulled sharp 
right on the main trail, crossing the boundary 
at a good stiff clip. He followed the marks 
of the other sled closely. He would follow 
that trail as far as he dared. It would slow 
him down too much to break a new trail all 
the way. 

Fred was loath to take a chance on pulling 
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What a ‘wash out’ we thought he was. 
didn’t go out for athletics or anything. But, 
Oh, Boy, when he took out that accordion 
of his and started to play! He sure can make 
it talk and he says he’s only played it for a 
couple of months. h 

be able to play basketball—but he goes every 
place with the team and 
paid, too. 
quarters at the last game? 
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“4 r A 
They’re always 
looking for Bill 
when the crowd 
gathers.... 


sg HERE in the deuce is Bill? It’s like a 


funeral here. Gosh, if I could play an 


accordion like that boy, I’d charge you fel- 
lows for entertainment. 


*“‘Remember when he first came to ~~ 
e 


Lucky pry; e may not 


ets his expenses 
Did you hear him play between 


“JT wouldn’t be at all surprised if he was 


voted the Most Popular Fellow in the class 
this year. He’s a fine chap all right, but nc 
one would ever have known it if it wasn’t 
for that accordion of his.” 


Here’s BILL NOW! 


Nothing like an accor- 
dion to put you in the 
lime-light—in a class 
Mm by yourself. The 
‘craze for this fasci- 
w nating instrument 
is sweeping the 
a country. usic 

dealers say one | 
have never seen such 
enthusiasm for a musi- 
cal instrument before. 















On the radio, on the stage, in the dance 
orchestra, the accordion is now all the rage. 
All the live-wire college boys and girls are 
playing it. Just the thing to make you pop- 
ular at parties. It’s a cinch to learn. No 
teacher needed, The Free Instruction Book 
tells you the simplified way. And it’s easy to 
own one—Hohner Accordions, the world’s 
best, are priced as low as $9.00. 


Select the Instrument 
of Quality 


Hohner Accordions are recognized by pro- 
fessional musicians as the finest instruments 
in their line in the world. Their tonal quali- 
ties, their accuracy and volume have given 
them a world-wide reputation, and they are 


aranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 
ou can make no mistake in buying a 


Hohner. Mail the coupon for FREE cata- 
log giving full information about Hohner 
Accordions. 
each instrument. Address: M. HOHNER, 
Inc., Dept. 202-B, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Free Instruction Book with 


HOHNER 


ACCORDIONS 





M. HOHNER, Inc., 114 E. 16th St., 
Dept.202-B, New York 


Please send me your catalog of Hohner 


Accordions, 
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on your tools!’ 


When you work with tools, they must be 
in working condition. To keep them that 
way do what most good carpenters do. Oil 
them often with 3-in-One Oil. 


Three-in-One is blended from three dif- 
ferent oils to do three important jobs. It 
keeps tools clean and bright. It o1ls the 
working parts, and makes them easier to 
use. It protects them against harmful rust 
and tarnish. Three-in-One does all these 
things at one time—and because of the way 
it is made, does each job better than any 
ordinary oil ever can. 

Oil up your bike with 3-in-One. See how 
much faster you’ll go, and how easy it is to 
pedal. Rub some on your skates to keep 
them shining. Use it on your guns and that 
electric motor. 

Handy cans and bottles; all good stores. 
Write today for generous free sample and 
“Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE -IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 216 
130 William Street, New York 


3:in-One Oil 


- OILS + PREVENTS RUST. 
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off the dogs’ toenails on the narrow ribbon 
of glass that confronted him. A couple of 
crippled dogs would ruin his plans and put 
him in a tough spot. Accordingly he put all 
the dogs on the sled, tying each up close to 
the basket rails so that they could hardly 
move. The sled slid easily on the smooth 
ice—so did Fred’s feet. He took his axe, 
which was lashed on top of the load with 
his rifle, and, using it as a prod, shoved him- 
self across the fifty yards of ice. 

He was soon flying down the sinuous 
track that Red had used the night before. 
By ten o'clock it was beginning to get day- 
light. Fred never took his eyes off Jerry’s 
ears. He would have to depend on the pup 
for warning. 


FrRED now began to realize the size of the 
mouthful he had bitten off. Red may not 
have stopped that night ‘at all. That would 
make things bad. Suddenly Jerry’s pointed 
ears went forward and his tail curled a little 
tighter over his silver gray back. He smelled 
smoke ahead. _His mother had not been a 
full-blooded wolf for nothing. 

Fred knew the sign and softly called “gee.” 
Jerry obediently turned off the beaten trail to 
the right. Here the going was heavy. Up 
through the scrub they toiled. He could 
make a good guess at where the outlaw had 
camped. It would probably be at the foot 
of that steep bank where he had unhooked 
the dogs for fear the sled would run over 
them on his trip to Napier. ‘4 

Fred stopped his team and put on the 
short tree-foot trail shoes that he had 
taken off Mac’s sled. Going ahead of the 
team he broke trail. Jerry followed so 
close that once or twice he got a clip under 
the chin from the heel of the miniature snow- 
shoes. 

Fred was soon getting too warm. He took 
off his parka and folding it up, put it in the 
chain bag, the dog musher’s catchall. He. 
started out at a long swing that was faster 
than the dogs could walk. Jerry would 
break into a trot every once in a while and 
close up the gap. Jerry, working like a 
trojan, was keeping the team up with his 
master. It was a killing grind for dog and 
man like through the deep snow. Fred 
wondered how long he would be able to hold 
the pace. 

About noon they stopped in some heavy 
spruce and Fred took some dried moose- 
meat out of the breast pocket of his stag 
jacket. It was dry and hard, but a few bites 
of this nourishing food is fuel for a good many 
miles. 

Once more they were on their way, gradu- 
ally cutting down to the left and taking ad- 
vantage of every slope that would take some 
of the weight off the dogs’ shoulders. Fred 
had never studied topography, but when 
it came to feeling his way through new 
country no engineer could have picked out 
a better route than this boy of the North. 
Finally he was satisfied that he had passed 
his quarry. 

Down, down they went. Fred had taken 
off the trail shoes and was now riding the 
bars behind. They slid down a steep 
bank into a creek bottom and came to 
the trail. Fred examined the trail. Jerry 
poked his ear with a cold nose as the boy 
got to his feet smiling. Red had not yet 
passed. 

As soon as he swung the team “haw” into 
the trail, with their noses pointed back to- 
ward the boundary, he set to work arranging 
his lead. 

He first put on his parka and from its 
pocket he produced Mac’s dearest posses- 
sion, the marten cap. It was made from two 
of the finest skins that could be found, and 
had been given to Mac by the Peel River 
Indians. 

Fred opened the big bundle and put the 
cap in such a manner as to leave the two tails 
of the cap showing. He stepped up beside 
Jerry and appraised his trap. It looked real. 
Suddenly remembering that the trail-shoes 
were Northwest Mounted issue he slid them 
under the tent. Red would be familiar with 
that particular type of snow-shoe. 


BVERYTHING was now in readiness. 
At Fred’s quiet word the team started 
back at a slow easy trot. Fred loosed his 
rifle and looked it over. All O. K. Maybe 
Regan would stay in camp all day. He had 
driven late the night before and would feel 
safe now that he was on American soil. 
Jerry’s head came up with a snap. Fred’s 
blood tingled. There was a team coming, 
not a half-mile away. Fred swung his team 
out into the deep snow. The sled was just off 
the trail, with barely room for the other to 





drive by. As the team came up Fred hailed 


the red-bewhiskered musher with a hearty 


ting. 

“Hello! Stranger, how’s the trail ahead?” 

““Not so bad. Where you headed?” Red 
eyed him suspiciously. 

“Going over to Napier House and get some 
— Been trappin’ up in the hills back 

ere. 

‘Have any luck, kid?” Fred was pleased 
to note that Red’s eye had quickly spotted 
the two heautiful marten tails hanging out of 
the big bundle. 

“Yeh, I've had good luck so far. Soon as 
I get some grub I’m going back and finish 
out the winter. There is a lot of good fur in 
this country. I caught a beautiful silver fox.” 
Fred did not add that it was last winter when 
he caught the silver. Let Red think what he 
wished. 

“Yuh ain’t goin’ through to-night, be yuh? 
Yer dogs look kinda tired.”” Red closed his 
flabby lips and snaggy teeth over a square of 
chewing tobacco. 

“Oh, I think I can make it. Trail’s broken 
clear through isn’t it?” 

“Far as Beaver Creek anyway. Probably 
leads on in.” Regan could not keep his eyes 
off the big bundle with the marten tails 
showing. 

“Well, guess I'll be gettin’ along,” said 
Fred casually remarking the wood-runners 
on the other sled. He also saw that the gun 
on top the load was a 30-40 Winchester. No 
mistake here. This was Red Regan as sure 
as he was alive. 

“Suit yerself, kid, but she’s a long haul 
from here to Napier. There’s a good camp- 
ing place about five—six mile from here. 
Snow all cleaned away and boughs cut. 
If Iwas you I wouldn’t try to make it 
through.” 

“Tl see how the dogs stand up. I think 
I can make it though.” With a parting 
“good luck” he swung around the other 
musher and was off up the trail. 

When he had passed Red’s camp about five 
miles he stopped on a rise that was covered 
with concealing scrub-spruce. Here he gave 
the team a rest and watched the back trail. 
Sure enough, here came the other team at a 
good stiff trot. Red had grabbed the bait— 
hook, line and sinker. Now Fred’s problem 
would be to keep ahead till the boundary 
was reached. 


At THE bank of the Satna, Red was only 

about a mile behind. Fred had just had 
a glimpse of him. The outlaw had thrown 
off his load and was coming on light. His 
dogs were fresh, another big advantage. Fred 
weighed the chances and decided he would 
have to run the glare ice. He would take a 
chance. Of course the other team would 
have just as much trouble crossing, but if 
Red should reach the bank before Fred got 
over that would be the end of this race. He 
would make a swell target out there with no 
cover. 

The dogs scrambled and slipped as they 
hit the glassy surface. No matter which 
way he fell Jerry always got up facing the 
narrow mark leading up the other bank. As 
the other dogs slipped they pulled back on the 
pup until he turned and snapped at them in 
anger. He scratched and pulled till the sur- 
face of the frozen river was marked with many 
little four-line parallels where Jerry’s toes had 
vainly sought a hold. Half-way across tell- 
tale red marks replaced the white scratches. 
The sharp claws were gone! If the willing 
and eager pup had etched those marks in 
Fred's half-frozen face it would not have 
hurt him more than the sight of those red 
spots on the ice. 

Gaining the sheltering trees of the other 
bank Fred gave the dogs about a minute to 
clean their feet and then they were off again. 
Jerry-dog was listening for, and gamely 
responding to, each word of encouragement 
from his young master. Fred was getting 
everything that was in his faithful team. 

Just as it was getting dusk Fred heard the 
bull-like voice of Red on the still crisp air. 
He was cursing his dogs. He couldn’t be over 
a half-mile behind. Things were looking bad 
for the boy. He would have to get more 
speed or be overtaken. The steel runners 
were creaking in the dry snow. How he 
wished for wood-shoes to slip over them. 
Another advantage that Red held as the 
weather became increasingly cold. Fred 
considered. If he only had a loose leader to 
run ahead without pulling. That would 
speed the dogs up. Racers always used them 
and prized them highly. Small wonder. 
Not one dog in a_hundred will make a loose 
leader, no matter how much training he gets. 
He came to a quick decision. 

Calling the team to a halt and running up 
to Jerry, he slipped his harness off. Un- 
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snapping the traces he threw the bundle of 
leather straps on the lead and took the head 
of his leader in his arms. What he said to 
the malamute pup will never be known, but it 
sounded suspiciously like a prayer. He 
called the team ahead, grabbing the bars 
as they went past. 

Poor Jerry was lost. Sideways he scuttled 
up the trail, his head to the side, a look of 
inquiry in his eyes. What did this master 
of his want? He would do anything in the 
world for this kind man, even if his toenails 
were all torn loose. Fred gave him a sharp 
command to “mush,” at the same time 
clapping his hands. Jerry,knew now what 
was wanted. 

He started up the trail on the dead run 
with the other dogs tearing after him. He 
would get ahead to the next bend and then 
stop, facing back trail. As soon as the team 
would get within a few feet of him he would 
scurry off for another stretch and repeat the 
performance. A loose leader with years of 
experience could not have done a better job 
of coaxing speed out of a tired team. Red's 
voice could no longer be heard. Fred blessed 
the pup. Jerry became a star at his first 
rehearsal. 

The moon was out in all his glory and 
competing bravely with the northern lights 
when came up the slight rise to the 
boundary. He stopped the team, and ina 
low voice called a figure out from behind the 
rock monument. 

“Just a few minutes now, Mac.” He 
pulled the team over into the trail that led 
to the camp. Taking his rifle he stepped 
down the trail a few paces and waited 
tensely. Within a few minutes Regan’s 
rough voice was heard urging his worn-out 
team up the slope. The dogs appeared, 
ae running behind, his hands on the 

ars. 

“Put em up!” The dogs slid to a tangled 
stop as Red reached for his gun with an 
oath. 

“Dinna ye hear wha’ the lad told ye? 
Stick yor filthy paws in the air afore I drill 
ye.” The calm voice of Mac came from 
behind. 

Red turned. He was looking into the 
business end of Mac’s Ross. The game was 
up. He was over the boundary. Only about 
twenty feet—but over. 

“Keep yer gun on ’im, laddy. I'll just 
tie "im up a bit wi’ these thongs I have in me 
pocket. I knew ye would bait him, but I 
was afeared maybe he might overtake ye. 
Live bait’s a dangerous game.” 

“Well, there’s your man, Mac, and a 
perfectly legitimate pinch, too. Bring him 
over to the tent.” Fred felt suddenly very 
tired. 

‘“‘The tent’s all packed. I’m taking this 
skunk right in to the post. I'll help ye get 
set for the nicht. There’s dry wood cut an’ 
a nice big soft feed cooked up for the dogs. I 
was a’ ready to investigate if ye hadna come 
back. I was goin’ ower, boundary or no 
boundary.” 

“You better look after that leg, Mac. 
You may have trouble with it yet.” 

“Oh, the wheels a’right. Soon’s yore 
fixed up ye can help me hook this rat’s team 
in wi’ mine. I'll leave his sled here. Here, 
you! Keep yer hands up!” Mac continued. 
**We got enough dogs to haul the both of us. 
It'll be a nice cool ride for the worthless whelp 
atop the load.” 

“You'll have to exercise him once or twice 
on the way in, Mac. It’s bitter cold to- 
night.” 

“Yeh, I suppose I will. An’ speakin’ 0 
cold, ye young rascal, will ye gie me back me 
cap. This sock may be warm on the foot, 
but it’s a blame poor head covering.” 

Red’s eyes blazed in anger when he saw 
Fred unroll his sleeping bag and hand Mac 
the marten cap. 

The two teams were hooked together. 
Red was securely fastened to the load. The 
old mountie was ready to deliver his prix 
oner when he turned to Fred. His eyes 
glistened. 

“T haven’t writ a letter in twenty year, 
laddy, but I’m writing one as soon as I get 
to the post. I’m goin’ to be sure your old 
dad hears aboot what you’ve done. He'll 
be near as proud o’ ye asI am.” He wi 
the back of a big gauntlet mitt across his 
eyes and with a hearty “good luck” and 4 
wave of his hand he was off. 

With Jerry’s head pillowed in his lap, Fred 
watched the long, double string of yelping 
dogs wind down the trail. His eyes lingered 
for a moment on the rapidly disappearing 
figures of his friend the mountie and his 
prisoner, Red Regan. 

Giving Jerry-dog an affectionate pat, Fred 
turned and wearily entered the warm tent. 
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“Puzzlgcraft? 


HEW! February surely is here, with 

blizzards and snowstorms dotting the 
map. Yet somewhere our scouts are hard at 
work on puzzles or puzzle-answers and a lot 
they care for blizzards. Later may come a 
prize and then—“Wouldn’t that blow off 
your hat?” as our friend Floyd Gibbons says. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 

Kennedy Carpenter, $2. Andy Boyack, 
$2. 

Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


Solvers of all the puzzles in September, 
October and November. John W. Hyslop, 


$2. Stewart M. Johnson, $2. 
A Hunter’s Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 
x 8 2@6 41 — 12 386 
x 2 9 — 42 — 2 
x 3? 8$ 84% 145 2@— 
x 40 14 19 6 38 35 
x 2— @ —- 13 — 
x 31 3 7— W770 
x 1 32 — 20o— @ 
x 29 30 — — 4 839 
x 16 18 10 21 5 23 
Across: 1. A cold-blooded vertebrate. 


2. Wild equines of Central Asia. 3. A devil- 
fish. 4. An archipelago near the Philippines 
(plural and variation of the usual spelling). 
5. Foes. 6. A blood-sucking bat. 7. In- 
sects believed to enter human ears. 8. An 
eel-like fish. 9. A young amphibian. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials will spell the surname 
of a famous hunter. The letters represented 
by the figures from 1 to 8 spell the name of a 
deer-like animal; from 9 to 11, a monkey; 
from 12 to 18, a large feline; from 19 to 25, a 
feminine feline; from 26 to 29, a cougar; 
from 30 to 36, the South American opossum; 
from $7 to 42, a dog-like animal of the Far 
West.—KENNEDY CARPENTER. 


Interlocking Diamonds 


(Prize Puzzle) 
eo: oe 
ee ar SM 
a £623.22 e & 
tay 1.8 2s 
=. x 


I. Upper Diamonp: 1. In Puzz_ecrart. 
2. Degraded. 3. Faithful. 4. Conflict. 5. 
In PuzzLEcraFtT. 


II. Lert-Hanp Diamonp: 1. In Puzz1e- 


craFT, 2, Limited in number. 3. Legiti- 
mate. 4, Course of action. 5. In Puzzie- 
CRAFT. 

III. Rigut-wanp DAmonp: 1. In 


PuzzLecrRaAFT. 2. One hundred and twenty 
yards of yarn. 3. Stratum. 4. To confine in 
a small space. 5. In Puzztecrart. 

IV. Lower Dramonp: 1. In Puzzie- 
craAFT. 2, One of the Caroline Islands. 
3. To engage in manual work. 4. A capsule. 
5. In PuzzLecrart.—Anpy Boyack. 


Novel Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, one of the 
rows of letters will spell the name of an 
eniment American. 

1A lad. 2. A high silk hat. 3. To 
attain. 4. To accommodate. 5. At long 
intervals. 6. A member of a royal family. 
7. To endeavor. 8. A building for Chris- 
tian worship. 9. Recent. 10. Rim. 11. 
To exhibit. 12. A goober. 13. Contusion.— 
Appison C. BicELow. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of thirty-seven letters and 
form a poet’s exclamation on “growing up.” 
My 34-28-13 is fuss. My 7-1-27-20 is a 
famous university. My 10-5-19-23-14 helps 
to keep clothes clean. My 32-25-36-35-8 is a 
dull fellow. My 3-18-29-16-37 is a sweet 
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substance. My 22-26-17-30-11 is drollery. 
My 12-24-9-33-6 is to brush a floor. My 21- 


4-31-15-2 is to keep in view.—Howarp | 


MEYER. 


Metamorphoses 


The problem is to change one given word to 
another by altering one letter at a time, each 
alteration making a new word, the number of 
letters always being the same and the letters 
always in the same order. Examp.e: Change 
bobs to toes in three moves. ANswER: Bobs, 
boys, toys, toes. 

. Change Ear to TOE in four moves. 

. Change wire to corp in five moves. 
. Change PInt to PECK in three moves. 
. Change Book to HORN in four moves. 
. Change PILu to Dose in four moves. 
. Change Last to Four in nine moves.— 
K. E. ann D. W. 


Dore © Oe 


Charade 


My first we surely never do 

To an acquaintance tried and true; 

My last we think so smart and neat 

Whene’er we pass her on the street; 

My whole perhaps you'll never see, 

For ’twas a pirate’s snickersnee. 
—“Davy Jongs.” 


Diagonal 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the diagonal, 
from the upper left-hand letter to the lower 
right-hand letter, will spell the name of a 
country of Europe. 

1. Solicitude. 2. A dessert. 3. Ponder- 
ous. 4. Impartiality. 5. Directed. 6. The 
country in which Huss was born. 7. The 
name of a popular patriotic hymn.—- 
Tuomas E. Mitcue.u. 


Letter Rebus 
N 


This little rebus which you see 
Means to perplex with mystery. 


Cc 
GENT 

How many days of happiness, 

Of gratitude and joys 

Are given a 

Of our splendid soldier boys—Wi.u1am J. 

McDona.p. 





Cross-word Enigma 


My first is in dinner, but not in bag; 
My second in bag, but not in dinner; 
My third is in dinner, but not in bag; 
My fourth is in bag, but not in dinner; 
My fifth is in dinner, but not in bag; 
My sixth is in bag, but not in dinner: 
My seventh is in dinner, but not in bag; 
So is my eighth. 

My whole is a famous friend of boys. 

—Bryan ALLEN. 


Answers to January Puzzles 


Boys’ Own” Crossworp. 
Boys’ Life. 7. Blue. 8. Note. 10. Eat. 
11. Si. 18. End. 14. Gong. 17. Inn. 
18. Am. 21. Fa. 22. Aid. 24. Turn. 27. 
Sol. 28. St. 30. Gap. 382. Amen. 34, 
Knit. 35. Boy Scout. 


PrinTEr’s P1. Tennessee. 


EnpLess CHAIN. 1. Stare. 2, Reason. 
8. Onager. 4. Erode. 5. Devote. 6. Ten- 
sion. 7. Onion. 8. Onerous. 9. Usual. 
10. Almost. 11. Stamen. 12. Engage. 13. 
Gentle. 14. Lesser. 15. Error. 16. Ordeal. 
17. Alive. 18. Venice. 19. Cenotaph. 20. 
Pharos. 21. Ossified. 22. Edentate. 23. 
Temple. 24. Least. 

Scout’s Kine’s Move. Begin at 28. 
Tenderfoot; 8, Second; 4, First; 26, Star; 
3, Life; 17, Eagle; 41, Veteran; 35, Patrol 
Leader; 55, Scoutmaster. 

Otp-trme Acrostic. Cross-worps: 1. 
Fib. 2. Rho. 3. Ask. 4. Nut. 5. Caw. 
6. Ire. 7. She. 8. Bat. 9. Ant. 10. Can. 
11. Ohm. 12. Now.  Primals, Francis 
Bacon; 1 to 22, “A man is but what he 


Across: 1. 
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Scout's “Buddy” 


—is his Bicycle 
















—almost as necessary as 
his uniform—aimost as 
important as is the New 
Departure Coaster Brake to 
a good bicycle. Scouting to- 
day calls for dependuble, 
all-year-round transporta- 
tion—that’s what the N. D. 
multiple disc brake puts 
into bikes. Ask any scout. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


You can get a New Departure Coaster Brake in any 
new bicycle—or for your old wheel, at your dealer. 


DISC TYPE 















RE 


Here’s the big opportunity you 
WOW } have been waiting for! You can 

easily get all the prizes you want 
—besides earning big cash commissions. Oh, 
boy! Won’t you be proud, riding a swift new 
bike, and having your own spending money 
jingling in your pockets? You'll feel like 
a King! 


YOU NEED NO EXPERIENCE 


You can begin earning cash and prizes at once. 
No experience is necessary. Join the Crowell 
Club and deliver The American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Collier’s, 
The National Weekly, to regular customers. 
You can easily do this in your spare time. 



















Mail the coupon below. It will start you on 
the happy road to dandy prizes and a big bank 
account! : 

















Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 187, 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: I want to begin earning money and prizes 


atonce. Start me off as a salesman. 

Dic cntoinnciggndtauseabcade shéAenesées co dus 
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knoweth.” 














When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 












































































































be a workshop, with all sorts of tools, and 
shavings, and odds and ends of lumber. In 
other words, Percy, we'd be doing something 
all the time. We'd make ourselves felt. 
We'd leave our marks all over the place.” 

Well, Percy thought that was a great idea. 
A couple of weeks later he asked us over to 
see his workshop. Dunk and I fairly feasted 
our eyes on the electric lathes, the band saw, 
the drill presses, the shiny chisels, in fact, 
every kind of tool under the sun. We felt 
we could make a transatlantic plane with 
that equipment. ‘“‘What stuff have you 
turned out?” we asked. 

““Nothing,”’ Percy confessed. “I cut my 
finger the first day, and Mother says I must 
wait until I’m older before I can use the 
tools.” 

Dunk and I exchanged glances. Then we 
made an opportunity to see Mrs. Smythe 
alone and carried the fight to her. “You're 
ruining our troop,” Dunk told her bluntly. 

“My dear boy, what ever do you mean?” 
Mrs. Smythe raised her eyebrows coldly and 
tried to freeze us out. But Dunk wasn’t to be 
frozen. “The Scouts don’t need a fairy god- 
mother,” he told her. “‘ We used to like to do 
things, to make things, to get out and hustle. 
We don’t have to hustle now. Percy gets 
us everything we want. He’s got to stop it, 
or we'll forget how to lace our own shoes.” 

** Are you speaking, may I ask, for yourself, 
or for the other boys of Percy’s troop?” 

Dunk tried hard to keep his temper. “I’m 
speaking for the boys of the troop who are 
worth their salt,” he retorted. “And that 
means most of us.” 

“I’m really afraid,” said Mrs. Smythe as 
she rose to show us the way out, “‘that you 
are a little jealous of my son’s influence with 
the other dear boys.” 

Somehow I managed to get Dunk out of 
the house before he exploded. The inter- 
view told us one thing. We could never make 
Mrs. Smythe understand. It was Percy we 
had to work on, and somehow we had to 
instill enough spirit in him to make him 
break through the rug of luxury in which he 
was wrapped and assert himself. We gave 
up our sledge-hammer tactics, and tried the 
effect of little taps frequently applied. We 
regaled him with tales of the exploits of the 
troop in former days. We took him over 
town and showed him what the troop had 
done before the Smythes arrived. Then, in 
mournful tones, we lamented the fact that 
none of the fellows took an interest in doing 
these things any more. 


ERCY was weakening. He still brought 

gifts as before, but he brought them apol- 
ogetically. He brought them shamefully, 
as though he knew better but couldn’t find 
the strength to resist his mother’s sugges- 
tions. We felt that he was on the fence, and 
if we could find the means to give him a vig- 
orous shove, he’d come over on our side and 
quit spoiling the troop. “If we could once 
make him do something, really do something, 
for himself, he’d be our man,” bemoaned 
Dunk. 

“If -we could maroon him by himself on 
a desert island——” 

Dunk gripped my shoulder. “You've got 
it. It'll be the straw that'll break the camel’s 
back.” 

We told Red the next day. 
disdainfully. 

“*There’s as much chance of reforming him 
as there is of my becoming an Eagle Scout.” 

“*Here’s a wager for you. If I succeed 
will you try in earnest to become an Eagle 
Scout?’ 

“Shake on it. 


* smiled Dunk. He and I had 
concocted a plan which would either cure 
out wealthy tenderfoot, or show us definitely 
that he wasn’t worth fooling with. The 
week’s holiday between high school semesters 
gave us our opportunity, and we approached 
Percy on the subject. 

**What about a week’s camping trip up the 
valley,” we suggested. “The troop has a 
log cabin up in the hills, and we could have 
a bully time.” 

Percy leaped at the suggestion. “I’ve got 
a fine camping outfit we can use,”’ he told us. 

“He would have,” Dunk whispered to me. 
But he simulated surprise, and asked Percy 
if his outfit contained enough stuff. 

**T don’t know,” confessed our prospective 
victim. “It has a tent, and a fly, and I’ve 
got several sleeping bags, lined with wool. 
I’ve got a couple of folding cots, and a gaso- 


He grunted 


But you've lost before you 


Taking Off the Ritz 


(Continued from page 11) 


line stove and electric torches. I think there 
are several hand axes, and a small shovel. 
There ought to be a few hunting knives, and 
oh, yes, I’ve got sewing kits, camp mirrors, 
a special automatic lighter to start camp fires, 
and a signal flag kit. There’s a pedometer 
to show how far we hike, and a few other 
odds and ends which might come in useful.” 

“Hmm. That'll do as a starter. But 
haven't you forgotten a few things?” 

“Perhaps I have,” said Percy eagerly. 
“This is the first time I’ve ever been on a real 
camping trip. Tell me what else we need, 
and I'll buy it.” 

“There’s a portable ice box,” said Dunk, 
pretending to think hard. “Of course, 
there'll be plenty of snow and ice up in the 
hills, but it’s well to be prepared. And a 
good pair of binoculars is almost indispen- 
sable when you've worked up a raving appe- 
tite after a hard day’s work. Don’t forget 
an aneroid barometer. It’s terrible not to 


We peered over his shoulders while he read 
it. “Dear Dunk,” it went. “‘The car and its 
load was too much for these mountain roads. 
So I unloaded the junk and just brought you 


the eats. Hope ) you enjoy your stay. Red.” 
“Well now,” said Dunk. “What do you 
think of that?” 
“Tt’'s—it’s terrible,” said Perey. “And 


I had so much wanted to camp out here. 
Now we'll have to start back in the morning.” 

“It’s a long walk back,” I told him, “by 
yourself.” 

He looked at me in astonishment. ‘“‘Why, 
you can’t stay here without any camping 
equipment.” 

Dunk and I looked speculatively at the 
roof over our heads. “Pretty sturdy cover- 
ing,”’ said Dunk. We looked at the supply 
of food, neatly stacked up on the table. 
“Got enough to eat. Plenty of blankets in 
our packs. A hatchet in our belts, and lots 
of firewood on the hillside.” 























the nearest newsdealer. 











know how high you are. A small collapsible 
boat will help if the logging ponds thaw out. 
Can you think of anything, Art?” 

“Nothing fit for publication,” I said. ““With 
what Percy has, and the little necessities 
you've mentioned, I think we can make out.’ 

Percy made a list of our suggestions, and 
went home to order them at once. Dunk 
gulped hard. “It’s terrible to do this,” he 
said in sorrow. “Such naiveness should be 
decorated, not trampled into the ground. 
But it’s all for the best, if the operation 
succeeds.” 

“And if the patient doesn’t die,” 
kindly reminded him, 

A week later we started off for our little 
trip to the log cabin. Percy, true to his 
word, had secured everything we suggested, 
and when it was thrown in with his initial 
outfit, it made an imposing sight. At our 
suggestion, his complete camping parapher- 
nalia was stowed in one of his mother’s large 
ears, which Red generously offered to drive 
to the cabin for us. He was to unload the 
junk there, and return to town. Dunk and 
Percy and I were hiking the fifteen miles 
up the valley, and we each carried a full 
pack of blankets, ch unge of clothing, and 

emergency rations. “In case any thing hap- 
pens to Red and the car,’ ’ Dunk told Percy 
with his tongue in his cheek. 


I un- 


I’ WAS a cold, crisp moraing when we set 
out. The ground was frozen, and the 
hills were sprinkled with enough snow to 
reflect a sparkling whiteness in the morning 
sun. . We followed the main river up its 
winding valley, and after our bite at noon 
we branched off along a small stream that 
climbed rapidly into the hills and logging 
country. The tenderfoot was a better hiker 
than we gave him credit for, and towards 
the middle of the afternoon we reached the 
log cabin which the troop had built several 
years before. 

“‘T don’t see Red or the car,” 
Dunk as we approached the cabin. 

“He’s probably left the stuff inside,” 
I answered carelessly, knowing full well that 
the camping outfit was safely tucked away 
in the troop’s store room at Town Hall. 

“That’s queer,” remarked Dunk as we 
entered. “‘Here’s the grub, but not another 
thing. Wait; here’s a note.” 


remarked 


During the celebration of the twenty-first Anniver- 
sary of Scouting in America, 
Boys’ Lire will have a fine opportunity to evidence his 
loyalty to the Ideals of Scouting through boosting 
Boys’ Lire to his fellow Scouts and other boys. 

The February issue is a special Anniversary number 
and will appeal particularly to Scouts. 

As a Boys’ Lire reader and booster pass the word 
along about this fine February issue to your fellow 
Scouts who do not get Boys’ Lire copies regularly, and 
urge them to be sure and get the February copy from 


every Scout reader of 














“But the gasoline stove? And the electric 
torches? And the cots?” 

“True,” said Dunk calmly. “And the 
sewing kits, and the automatic lighter, all 
lost for the time being. But there’s some 
canvas in the tool room, along with some 
tools. We can make cots. In fact, we can 
make anything we need.” 

“You can’t start a fire,” said Percy tri- 
umphantly. ‘“‘We'll have to go back if we 
can’t start a fire.” 

“Any matches, Art?” asked Dunk. 

“No,” I replied with perfect truth. Dunk 
had the matches. While we were determined 
to start a fire Indian fashion for the benefit of 
Percy, true preparedness demanded that 
we have a box of matches somewhere in the 
offing. 

“You two start a fire anyway,” directed 
Dunk. “T'll get the tools out and see what 
I can dig up to turn into cots.” 

Percy followed me with wide open eyes. 
But in the end it was he who started the fire. 
Under my supervision he cut the hardwood 
block, made the bow, sliced up some soft 
willow tender, and sawed away at it until 
a thin thread of smoke promised success. 
Several attempts resulted in nothing but this 
wisp of white smoke, but I saw a new light 
born in his eye and a new line of determina- 
tion drawn across his mouth. Success 
finally rewarded his efforts, the tinder burst 
into flame, and with an excited laugh Percy 
nursed it along until we finally had a rip- 
roaring fire going in the clearing. 

You fellows who have broiled steaks, 
baked potatoes, and warmed beans over a 
fire after a day’s march will know how good 
that meal tasted. But to Percy it was a new 
experience. He ate ravenously, drowned 
his sorrows in steaming cocoa, and helped 
us clean up the troop’s tinware with zest. 
Then we got axes from the tool room, cut some 
second growth saplings, and with the help of 
some old outworn tent flies in the cabin we 
mide passable cots. Percy at first was about 
as much at home with a tool in his hand as I 
would be with a harp, but Dunk and I refused 
to help, and he had his choice of making his 
own bed or sleeping on the hard wooden bunk, 
sans mattress. He made his cot, and although 
Dunk and I secretly doubted if it would stand 
up during the night, he was proud of it as 
though it were a four-poster bed. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


After starting another fire in the large open 
fireplace inside the cabin, we hit the hay and 
slept the sleep of the just. When Percy 
awoke the next morning he discovered that 
by a two-thirds vote he had been elected 
cook. The voters, however, kept a wary eye 
on the grits and bacon, and were generous 
with advice. Percy was heard to bemoan 
absence of the gasoline stove, but there was 
no open mutiny. 


AFTER breakfast we gently unfolded the 
diabolical scope of our plans for the next 
few days. The cabin, it appeared, was 
greatly in need of all sorts of repairs. The 
Scouts had planned to do this during the 
Easter holidays. Why not the three of us 
pitch in and fix up everything in A-1 shape 
for the fellows? We hoped Percy was agree- 
able, because if he wasn’t 

“What is there to do?” asked Percy 
nervously. His cot had precipitated him 
on the floor during the night, and his con- 
fidence in himself was anything but monu- 
mental. 

“Not much,” said Dunk optimistically. 
“The well frame needs rebuilding, there's 
a porch to be added to the kitchen, several 
new bunks to put in, a few tables and chairs 
to make, the timber dam for the swimming 
hole needs reinforcing, and few small jobs 
like that.” 

Percy gasped. “But where are we going 
to get the lumber for all this.” 

Dunk waved his arm with a comprehensive 
sweep. ‘“‘From the great outdoors, Daniel 
Boone. There was a man, and he understood, 
An axe, and a saw, and a stick of wood. 
That’s us, Percy. And now to work.” 

The results of the first morning were not 
encouraging. Percy did everything but cut 
his foot off with an axe, which he swung with 
a timid, half-stroke which made very little 
impression on the hardwood saplings. The 
morning was crisp and frosty, the sun was 
bright, and Percy wouldn’t have been human 
if he didn’t warm up to his work as time went 
along. But it wasn’t until the middle of the 
afternoon that we noticed the first signs of 
enthusiasm on his part. We had cut all the 
timber for the well frame, and were putting 
them in place, when he first took a real in- 
terest in the work. Then, as he saw the new 
structure take shape under his very eyes, his 
face brightened with delighted surprise, his 
movements quickened, and his hands lost 
some of their clumsiness. 

That night, as we sat around the fire, he 
could talk of nothing but the job we had ac- 
complished. . He reviewed it from all angles, 
and chewed it over in detail like the fellows 
at school re-hash a football victory long 
after the game is history. The next day we 
put him to work on rustic furniture. It took 
me a good part of the morning to show him 
the right way of bending limbs and making 
joints, but when I finally got him started, 
it took the combined efforts of Dunk and 
myself to stop him in time to cook lunch. 
After lunch he jumped back on the job again, 
and when Dunk and I returned from some 
work on the timber dam, he had completed 
a chair and a table. 

And was he proud of them! Dunk and 
I had lots of things we wanted to talk over 
that night, but we soon realized that we 
weren't going to get in a word edgewise. 
We were going to listen to Percy describe in 
detail just how the table and the chair had 
come into being. Well, we had brought it 
on ourselves, so we grinned and bore it and 
even encouraged him now and then when 
he stopped for breath. 

The days flew by. The three of us worked 
liked Trojans, with Percy revelling in this 
new world of achievement which had been 
opened to him. One night, after supper had 
been cleaned up, we sat around the fireplace 
and the tenderfoot gazed at the rafters over- 
head and listened to the roar of the wind 
outside. by 

“Gosh, Dunk,” he said. “This has the 
meeting place in Town [all licked a mile.” 

“Think so? Of course, it’s still rather 
bare. But we can buy some pictures and 
some other things maybe and 4: 

** Buy something!” 

“Sure. Like we bought for the room in 
town. Pictures, furniture, radio sets and 
so forth.” 

Percy said nothing at this, and we chan zed 
the subject. But when we turned in, he 
called out, “Say, Dunk have you still got 
that television set you were making?” 

“Uh, huh.” Dunk was sleepy. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Let’s bring it out here and see if we 
can make it work.” 

“No fun fooling with it now,” said Dunk, 
and was off to sleep with a snore. But I 
made a good guess that the snore was feigned, 
and that Dunk was giving Percy something 
to think about. 


ON THE day before our departure, we 
were working on the new porch trying to 
complete it before we shoved off the next day. 
About the middle of the afternoon Dunk gave 
a shout, and I turned and saw the Smythe 
car making its way up the tortuous little 
road that led to the cabin. We laid down 
our tools and went to meet it. 

“Mrs. Smythe!” exclaimed Dunk as the 
car drew nearer. “And Red! And as I live 
and breathe, they’ve got the whole camping 
outfit in the back.” 

We looked at Percy, and although he col- 
ored hotly, he was as surprised as we. Red 
was at the wheel of the car, and as he pulled 
up alongside he looked like a naughty young- 
ster who had been caught in the jam. Mrs. 
Smythe jumped out of the car as quickly as 
her dignity permitted, and rushed to her 
son. 

“My poor Percival! I didn’t expect to 
find you alive. I discovered only yesterday 
what those terrible Boy Scouts had done to 
your wonderful camping outfit, and you may 
be sure I made this young gentleman—” she 





threw a scorching look at Red, who squirmed 
uneasily, “‘“—load your stuff right back in the 
car and bring it to you. What a terrible 
week you must have spent.” 

“Why, er, I'd forgotten all about that 
junk,” said Percy with perfect truthfulness. 
“Come and look what we’ve been doing to 
the old place. Doesn’t it look great?” 

Mrs. Smythe was more than flabbergasted. 
She leaned weakly against the car. “‘They’ve 
been making you—work, Percival?” 

Percy’s eyes opened. “I haven’t been 
working,” he protested. “I’ve been making 
things. Come and look at the new well.” 

His mother summoned strength to follow 
him around the place. Her eyes took in 
everything in one terrible, appraising glance, 
and when she reached the well she regarded 
it with frank dislike. 

“You'll have to give the boys a gasoline 
pumping outfit, Percival. I’m sure they’d 
like it better than this.” 

“What's wrong with it?” demanded her 
son with unexpected spirit. But Mrs. Smythe 
dismissed the matter with a wave of her hand, 
and Percy led her to the cabin. She hadn’t 
seen the pride of his heart yet, the rustic 
furniture he had made, and he waited for her 
delighted gasps of amazement. Mrs. Smythe 
looked at the chairs coldly, started to sit 
down in one of them, shivered a little, and 
changed her mind. 

“We'll get the boys some nice furniture, 


Percival. And a rug or two. And I know 
just the kind of old English prints that will 
go nicely on the walls.” 

Hot, blinding tears rushed into Percy’s 
eyes. A wave of good, honest indignation 
swept over him, and he towered before his 
mother with trembling lips. ‘You won’t 
get us some nice furniture,” he raged. “‘ You 
won't get us a rug or two. And you won't 
get us just the right kind of old English 
prints. The furniture I made stays here, and 
Lester's paintings are coming here, and 
Dunk’s television set is going to work here.” 
He paused, shocked at the way he had spoken 
to his mother. “I’m sorry, mother,” he 
—— “You don’t understand, that’s 
all. 


Mrs. Smythe stared at him in genuine 
amazement. Then she looked at Dunk and me, 
and there was no forgiveness in her eyes. 

“You've done this,” she wailed, “to my 
boy. After all I’ve done for the troop. I am 
through with you. Through! Not another 
penny will I spend on such ungrateful young 
men. I will let you shift for yourselves.” 

“Amen,” breathed Dunk in my ear. 
“We've lost her and gained Percy. Red, I 
think Mrs. Smythe would like you to drive 
her back to town.” 

Red took a parting shot at Percy. ‘‘ You've 
made a lot of work for me, tenderfoot,” he 
grinned. “‘You’ve made me a candidate for 
an Eagle Scout.” 


One or Two Maps 


moment later, Brede Segerblom walked 
solemnly into the room. 

“Well, son,” he said, cheerily, “you're a 
Second Class Scout now. What’s next on 
your program? I mean things to work at.” 

“Map,” answered the Sugarplum, shortly. 
“That’s going to be hard. And judging.” 

“Just what is that?” 

“Estimating distances, sizes—things like 
that.” 

“Guessing them, or what?” 

“Tt isn’t guessing, exactly. You guess, but 
just the same you've got to know. There 
are ways to do it—I mean to practice esti- 
mating, until you're pretty sure. You 
aren’t supposed to do any actual measuring 
for the test, but all the same I'd like to know 
all the ways.” 

“Everything else all right?” 

“T think so. Larrimore was so good about 
the signaling. At the start all he knew was 
Morse code on his sounder. But he helped 
me beyond that—had to learn himself, too— 
flags and lights, even semaphore. He’s smart, 
when he gets interested in anything; and 
ever since I helped him with his hurt hand, 
he’s done everything he could for me.” 

“Well, son, I guess we can fix this map 
business. There’s a surveying crew coming 
in during the lay-off. And if you want to 
stay on—Gust may be gone, you know—there 
would be a place for you. You could cut 
brush, set stakes, and pick up the general 
idea of surveying as you go along. How’s 
that? You'd be paid for your time, of 
course.” 

When the camp closed down, Gust stayed 
on. He guessed, by Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen and Berlin, that if Brede could give 
up a job for Larrimore he could give up a 
grand hooraw for Brede. At first, though, 
he flatly refused to cook for the men still at 


camp. 

“No!” he declared. ‘Ven I cook, T cook. 
Vor hunnerd men, dot’s a job. Vor tventy, 
dot’s a nuisance.” 

Gust and Brede took up quarters in a 
cabin with a small cook stove in it, and the 
two were almost continually together. And 
the Sugarplum went to work at once on his 
two difficult tests, hard. He began by walk- 
ing from point to point all over camp, count- 
ing his steps, the hulking Gust solemnly 
following him about with a steel tape, meas- 
uring the distances. Over and over they 
did it, till Watrous, noting them one evening 
as the surveying crew came in from a strenu- 
ous day on a steep slope a mile away, con- 
descendingly wanted to know what it was 
all about. 

“Brede, he measures hees valk,” an- 
swered Gust. 

“Oh, watches his step, huh. Well, that’s 
a good thing for a boy. But what for?” 

“Pretty soon, he haf to make map. He 
step off hees distance, by der compass. 
Hee’s a Boy Scout.” 

“You don’t say. Remarkable! So pretty 
soon he’s going to know something or other 
about almost everything?” 
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(Continued from page 21) 


“Yaw. Eef you could help heem——” 

Watrous shook his head. 

“T’ve no time for foolishness, mister. 
Maybe it does a boy some good to try map 
making, but I’m an engineer, see! And to 
make a real map you have to know geometry, 
trigonometry, see, and you have to have 
brains and training. There are too many 
half-baked engineers now without starting 
a lot of boys that way.” 

Gust’s eyes flamed at him. 

“Yaw! And a surveyor, maybe, he could 
be half baked in odder vays. Vell, ve go 
along by our own vay.” 


GHORTLY, Brede appeared with a willow 

wand, which he held at arm’s length and 
sighted across, till he knew to a dot what 
distance on the stick his lines of vision would 
cut off when looking at an object of known 
size fifty, a hundred, two hundred feet away. 
And then on the stick he cut notches. And 
with Big Mack as instructor he improved 
his method, setting up a staff of known 
length at a measured distance, sighting at it, 
and marking the interception on his measur- 
ing stick till he knew from the interception 
how far the pole was away. Just how it 
worked, though, he didn’t understand till 
Larrimore explained it to him—Larrimore, 
tired, footsore, fuming under Watrous’ 
steady contempt and Sargent’s biting im- 
patience, but who still had time for the boy 
who had got him the job. He drew a small 
triangle, extended two of the sides, and then 
made this second larger triangle exactly like 
the first. 

“Here’s your eye at this point,” he said. 
“And this first short side opposite is the 
distance between the notches on your meas- 
uring wand. Don’t you see that at twice the 
distance the pole you set up would have to 
be twice as long to intercept the same two 
notches. Or, you're looking at the same 
pole, and it looks only half as big. Study it 
out. Sargent works just the same way, in 
principles, when he looks through that in- 
strument of his at that big disk that slides 
up and down on the pole with all the num- 
bers on it. That’s what’s called a target. 
In Sargent’s instrument, called a transit, 
there are some lines on the lens, called 
stadia lines, that work like the notches on 
your stick. You're working just the same 
way he does, only he can see further, and is 
two instruments are more accurate, and there 
are some time-saving schemes. Of course, 
for close work, a surveyor has to measure 
all his distances with a tape, but for general 
work a target does pretty well.” 

“Td like to know how to work with a 
transit,” said the Sugarplum. 

“About all George Washington had, I 
guess, was a compass and chain,” answered 
Larrimore, “and carefulness, and none of 
his surveys have ever been set aside as 
wrong. He didn’t have all the technical 
knowledge that Watrous has, I guess, but he 
had something else. And these technical 
experts make mistakes, Sugarplum. If your 
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compass isn’t level, your direction won't be 
true. And then, when you make your map 
from your notes, it won't close—your last 
line won't hit the point you started from. 
But don’t let a little error of closure bother 
you. Regular surveyors get ’em, too.” 

“T want my map right,” said the Sugar- 

lum. 

‘What are you going to make it of?” 

“The camp.” 

“That's funny. We have to make one, 
too, after we get through with this new block 
of timber and a road to it. It seems there’s 
never been a good map of the camp, and 
now there has to be one—something to do 
with insurance.” 

The Sugarplum’s next step was to start 
running his lines with a compass. And about 
that he and Gust shook their heads. Neither 
of them could hold it still enough to keep 
the needle from wobbling. But all at once 
Gust started off for the cook shack, and 
shortly returned with a big wooden bucket 
of water, and an empty cigar box. 

“Ve put heem on a raft,” he announced. 
“Top of vater iss alvays on de level, like 
some men aindt. I take off de vire handle 
by der bucket. I carry de bucket in my 
arms, like I lofe eet—so.” 

And round and round the clearing the two 
went—two or three times, once just pacing 
off the distances, once using the measuring 
stick without the pole, and once with it, and 
comparing results. 

The Sugarplum shook his head again. 

“The distances don’t check, Gust. They’re 
close, but they’ve got to be closer. And then, 
besides just going around the outside of the 
clearing, we’ve got to put in all the buildings.” 

“Yaw. Vell, ve can valk to dem, eef 
mine feet holds oudt, vich aindt done nod- 
dings but step aroundt in der cook shack 
by so long. Ve got noddings else to do. 
Only, by Copenhagen, dot feller Mist’ Scaw- 
braw got for cook, I don’t like der vay he 
use my pots and pans. Two t’ree times I 
haf told heem he scrape and batter dem to 
pieces, but he t’ink he knows. Maybe ve 
haf scrap. And den, perhaps Gust haf to 
cook, and you vork all alone. Der scrap 
vould be all right, but to cook for a liddle 
gang, vid dot feller Vatrous, dot not so 
goot. I haf to vatch mineself, I guess.” 


T WAS his beloved kitchen that he 

watched, though, with the inevitable 
result. One day he found his substitute 
beating his favorite copper kettle with a 
heavy spoon, and with a bellow of rage he 
swooped down upon the offender, who with 
one look at the infuriated Gust took to his 
heels. And at the evening meal, Gust was 
once more established in his kitchen, fuming 
at what he found there. Neither Mr. Scar- 
borough nor Big Mack was at camp, but 
Gust needed no one in authority to restore 
him to his place in the kitchen which he 
looked upon as his own property, and he 
announced his resumption of position 
defiantly. 
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**T tell you all, efferbody, now iss eet Gust 

who do fer cooking, not vor you, but to safe 
hees pots and pans. Maybe dis last feller, 
he not do hees vork right because maybe 
somebody kick too much about der food. 
Vell, ven Gust cook, nobody kick, unner- 
stand dot! Gust knows hees business, and 
you take vat he gifes you.” 

“Cocky old brute,” said Watrous under 
his breath to Brown. “I suppose now we'll 
go back to prunes, pancakes, and stews. 
These camp cooks don’t savvy much but 
coarse cooking. Anyhow, I'd like to take a 
fall out of the old rooster, some way.” 

“T hear nobody ever has yet,” answered 
Brown with a laugh. “Still, you might be 
the fellow to do it.” 

“Tf I thought it worth the trouble. He’s 
a husky, all right. But even in a fight he 
probably hasn’t any more brains than the 
usual run of lumberjacks.” 

Everybody at the table heard the last 
remark, but nobody retorted, except Sar- 
gent. 

‘You'll have plenty of chance to use yours, 
young man, when we come to plan our map,’ 
he said. “And a nice mess we'll be in, if 
we have to run those lines over again. Are 
you sure about your target readings?” 

“Not absolutely, of course. But I don’t 
usually make mistakes.” 

**See that you don’t.” 

A day or two later the Sugarplum finished 
his first map. It had a slight error of closure, 
nor had he yet worked out the position of 
various buildings. But Larrimore assured 
him it was a good map. 

*“And you don’t have to measure to all 
those buildings. Take a sight to them from 
two different places, at different angles. 
That will fix their position. This way, 
see?” 

He demonstrated by drawing lines with 
a knife, from a crack in the table to a salt 
cellar. 

“We'll be done up there on the hill in a 
day or two, and I won’t be so dog-tired at 
night, and maybe I can help you. Watrous 
thinks I don’t know much, but then, he 
never gives me a chance—thinks the more 
he can put me down in Sargent’s opinion, 
the more he is putting himself up. All the 
same, if Brown didn’t cover up some of 
Watrous’ cocksure blunders, some things 
would look different. Things covered up 
always show up in time. I’m the fellow that 
ought to know.” 

So the Sugarplum struggled along with his 
map, and Gust cooked, and things ran along. 
But on the last day of the hillside survey, 
Sargent twisted his ankle on a slippery log, 
and came limping into camp, his face gray 
with pain. Brede went to him with an offer 
of help, but Sargent would have none of 
him. 

**T don’t want any fool kid’s experiment- 
ing,” he growled. “T'll be all right in the 
morning. Anyhow, I'll manage. Get me 
some hot water, and leave me alone.” 

The rest of the afternoon he limped about 
camp with a fretful impatience. But in the 
morning he wasn’t limping. He was in 
bed. 


“Somebody,” he grumbled at Watrous, 


|“‘will have to get me down to a doctor. 
Well, if you boys are any good, you can plat 


our work. Anybody can read my notes. 
And any dub could make this camp map, 
too. Hop to it. There’s no brush to clear 
away, and you can use this Larrimore as 
back sight man. I’ve been watching him, 
and he’s not so bad. It’s only about two 
days’ easy work.” 


ITH one of the clean-up crew he de- 

parted to seek Dr. Bond at the mill on 
the clearwater, his foot propped up on a 
pillow on the rear seat of an auto. And 
Watrous, as a matter of course, assumed 
charge of the camp survey. And if Sargent 
had been sharp, Watrous was tyrannically 
autocratic, till even Brown rebelled. 
“Just because , you're running the transit,” 
he remarked, “you needn’t think you're 
ell whole show. Nobody made you my 

ss. 
“That’s all right,” snapped Watrous. 
“Anybody that can’t hold a target any 
nearer the perpendicular than you can 
wouldn’t make much of a transit man. And 
it, was me that Sargent spoke to, wasn’t 
it?” 
“Just because you happened to be there. 

He left the job to both of us. 
“Not on your life. He left it to me. An- 
other thing—you, Sugarplum, Sweetbreads, 
whatever it is they call you, get off the lot 
with your compass and bucket of water, 
will you? We're working, and you're in the 





|way.” 








“T’m making a map,” answered Brede. 
“But ri work after supper, when you're 
through.’ 

“Yeah? 
with our instruments, understand. 
you fooling around them last night.” 

‘“‘Larrimore was just explaining them to 
me. 

“As if he knew. Well, you heard what I 
said. That’s all.” 

Gust had also heard him. 

**Maybe you are in charge by dose instru- 
ments, yaw. I don’t know. And on your 
own mouth. If no better you do vid one dan 
vid de odder, your map vill likely be one 
big mistake. But Gust, hee’s in charge by 
dis cook shack. And in it, you haf said 
enough. And also, you haf heard me. And 
about Brede’s vorking at hees map, you 
don’t own dis camp, see. And Brede vork 
ven he 2 and Gust vork vid heem. And 
dot’s all 

Watrous’ outburst was due to irritation 
from other causes. Something about the 
camp survey wasn’t going well. He studied 
his feld notes a good deal, and some of the 
lines he ran several times, while he steadily 
grew more ill-tempered. 

“‘What’s the matter?” Brown laughed at 
him. “Job too big for you?” 

“For me? Not so you'd notice it. It’s 
only that you and that fool of a Larrimore 
just won’t hold those targets straight, and 
my back sights won’t check with my first 
readings.” 

“T held my target straight, and I think 
Larrimore did,” insisted Brown. “Larri- 
more strikes me as having the makings of a 
pretty good surveyor if he would try. The 
trouble, Watrous, is with you, and I could 
tell you what it is, only nobody can tell you 
anything.” 

*“Well, you can’t,” retorted Watrous. 
* Anyhow, things are coming out all right, 
even with the sort of help I’ve got. One 
more day, and we'll start our plat. We've 
got to. Sargent ‘phoned me we'd have to 
have the map ready when Mr. Scarborough 
comes up Saturday. I guess, too, Sargent 
is going to find I can run a transit, if I 
had a good crew, not so far from as well as 


Well, don’t get to monkeying 
I saw 


he can. 

“Yeah, I expect he will, if you tell 
him.” 

Friday morning Watrous started his 
mapping, telling Brown to stick around the 
office in case he might be needed and Larri- 
more that as far as any more surveying work 
was concerned, he wouldn’t be needed any 
more; for Sargent probably wouldn’t be back, 
and for the other two or three little jobs 
that were left, he could get along better 
without Larrimore than with him. 

‘All right,” said Larrimore lightly. “I 
can get along better without you, too. But 
just remember it was Mr. Scarborough that 
gave me the job, and I guess he'll probably 
have something to say about who’s to work 
with you. 

He went over to the Sugarplum’s cabin, 
where the boy was also busy platting a 


map. 

ie looks as if I’m fired,” he remarked. 
“Just as I was getting interested, too. 
How’s your map coming on?’ 

“It’s my third,” answered Brede, “‘and 
there’s still an error of closure of something 
over ten feet.” 

“That’s good enough. If Watrous’ plat 
is that good, I'll eat it. Let me look at yours, 
though. I'll run over it at the office, and in 
the morning I'll show it to the big boss, and 
see what he says about it. Got all your 
buildings in?” 

** All but the pump house and a couple of 
shanties.” 

“You can put them in any time. Mr. 
Scarborough is going to be here only to- 
morrow. How does Gust like your map?” 

‘He wants me to get some regular mapping 
cloth, and do it in ink. But the Scout hand- 
book calls for a pencil map.” 

“It’s a nice job,” said Larrimore, looking 
it over. ‘“‘And by gollies, you've even got 
in that little jog out into the brush on the 
north side of the clearing.” 

“‘There’s a spring in there. Ya had to have 
some running water mark 

“Well, I'll take it along. Tr d like to show 
it to Brown, too. If he gets interested, maybe 
we can fix it up with him about the transit. 
Watrous won't let me touch it.” 

So he took along the map, and shoved it, 
rolled up, into a draw in the office desk. 
Brown and Watrous were wrangling as he 
came in. 

“IT can fix it,” Watrous was saying, “‘so 
we can get by with it. And if I can’t, it’s 
not my fault anyway. If you and Larrimore 
had held your targets straight——”’ 
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“You mean if you'd taken the trouble to 
be sure your transit was level,” retorted 
Brown. “You've been so busy showing your 
authority, you forgot all about taking pains 
yourself. And I’m not a party to fixing things 
up, understand that. Id rather own up to 
a botched job, and do it over. Fifty-three 
feet error of closure!” 

“All I’ve got to do is to change a compass 
reading a bit.” 

“Yeah? And then your distances won't 
check. But go ahead. And as I’m totally 
incompetent to do any of the drafting, I'l! 
go play. But I'll bet that kid came as close 
to a closure as we did.” 

“He did,” broke in Larrimore. “He's 
only about ten feet off. Want to see?” 


E GOT out the Sugarplum’s map, and 
unrolled it. 

“Let me take that,” said Watrous. “(Of 
course, it’s no good as a real map, but maybe 
by looking it over I could get a line on 
where we made our break.” 

“Let me use the transit, then,’ 
Larrimore. 

“All right. But you be careful with it.” 

So all the afternoon the Sugarplum, in 
what was as close to delight as he ever 
showed, ran lines with the transit all around 
the clearing, -while Watrous fussed and 
fumed over his attempts at correcting his 
plat. Still, at supper time he wore a con- 
fident and superior smile. 

“Got it fixed?” asked Brown. 

“Not yet. But I will. I’ve got the evening 
yet. But I'll have to make a brand new 
plat.” 

“Want any help?” 

“If you’d just as soon, I can make a 
better job of it alone.” 

“So you can take all the credit? All 
right, go to it. And if it doesn’t suit, you 
take all the blame.” 

“There won't be any blame,” 
assured him. 

Mr. Scarborough’s auto arrived next day 
in mid-morning. Brede, who was busy in 
his garden, trotted over to meet him, and 
Gust, looking from the cook shack window, 
sauntered over also. 

“How’s everything?” asked the big 
boss. 

“T’ve got my map made, if you have time 
to look at it,”’ said the Sugarplum. 

“Fine. Right after I have a look at the 
survey map. We could compare them. And 
how are you, Gust?” 

“Playing der fool. Vor back I am in der 
cook shack. Dot feller you got as cook, he 
start spoiling all der pots and pans. I near 
got a chance to lick somebody, but he ran 
too fast, and I cool off. But I lick somebody 
yet, now Brede haf hees map done. Only, 
in anodder veek, der whole gang be back 
again. Some exzitement, though, I got to 
haf it. But I vant to see vat you t’ink by 
Brede’s map.” 

All three strolled over to the office, where 
they found Watrous sitting comfortably on 
his drafting stool, gazing at a beautiful plat 
before him. 

“Just finished, Mr. Scarborough. I had 
a little trouble, because Brown and Larri- 
more were careless with the targets. There's 
a ye we error of closure—about ten feet— 

Mr. Scarborough bent over the map 
critically, and Brown and Larrimore as 
parties in interest, appeared from some- 
where and looked at it too. 

“I see you’ve got that spring in. Good! 
All the water you can show wi'l please the 
insurance people. But where’s the pump 
house?” 

The Sugarplum’s face had gone a cold 
white. And Brown had turned a hot red. 

“Why,” he began, ‘ ‘that’ s not our map, 
Watrous. You cop——” 

Gust Apperman was staring at the beav- 
tiful plat, his mouth working strangely. 
Suddenly his hairy arm shot out, as with a 
snort of rage he caught Watrous by the 
collar, and with an elephantine swiftness 
hustled him outside. Thence in a moment 
came bellows of rage, and sharp cries of 
protest and pain. But before anybody could 
interfere, Gust was back again, shoving a 
cringing Watrous before him, his clothing 
dirty, his collar torn, his face battered and 
already swelling. 

“Dot,” bawled Gust, shaking an accusing 
finger at the drafting table, “vas Brede’s 
map! I know because I help make heem. 
Dis—dis ?’ing,” pointing to Watrous, “he 
copy heem. And dis face Mr. Watrous got 
now, dot vas a map Gust make all alone, 
vidout help from anybody. But eef any- 
body vant to copy eet, I got no obchec 
tions.” 
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insisted 


Watrous 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the national sport of Norway is skiing, and 
the annual tournament at Oslo in February 
is a gala event. The Scouts, of course, have 
a skiing rally each spring. We wish we 
could show more of the Scouting activities, 
but unfortunately the photographs sent us 
did not lend themselves to reproduction with 
the exception of the one shown on this page. 
The official Scout uniform is green in color, 
and the head covering is a snug-fitting cap 
of somewhat more jaunty style than those 
shown in illustration. The national Scout 
camp is at Aandalsnes, near the Romsdal 
Fjord on the west coast. It is in a valley 
of great natural beauty, and is a favorite 
resort of vacationists as well as Scouts. 


HE POST-OFFICE: We have a very 

interesting call from an English Rover 
Scout who wishes to correspond with an 
American senior Scout who is interested in 
the stage and dramatic literature. Another 
interesting call is from a Rover Scout of 
Holland who wishes to get in touch with an 
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things 
up to 
-three 
Mpass 
won't 
totally Descendants of Hardy Vikings 
ae I Naturally Are Scouts 
"10se 
-_ ORWAY, “Land of the Midnight Sun” 
“He's and early stronghold of ancient Sea Kings, 
, is scarcely more than a rocky fringe of sterile 
soil washed on the west by the North Atlan- 
p, and tic, its northmost bounds extending well into 
the Arctic Circle while its southmost parts 
“Of are in about the same latitude as Labrador 
maybe in our continent; on the east it is separated 
ine on from its neighbor, Sweden, by a bristling 
range of mountains. 
nsisted The natural resources of Norway are lim- 
ited. Although it probably controls the 
th it.” whaling industry and exports codfish and 
im, in herring to all parts of the world, it lacks two 
e ever prime factors in our present-day industrial 
1round life: iron and coal—with the exception of the 
d and coal that is mined in the island of Spitsbergen, 
ng his north of Norway in the Arctic Ocean. This 
a con- brings to mind the fact that it was from the 
coast of Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, Byrd 
hopped off for the North Pole in 1926, and 
vening 
d new ie 
iake a q 
? All 
it, you 
jatrous 
xt day 
usy in 
m, and 
indow, 
ie big 
ve time Z * 
at the 
a. And 
| in der Hi that on this cheerless but rather sizable 
ook, he #M island 1,200 people of Norwegian blood live 
I near within 700 miles of the North Pole—about 
he ran J the distance from New York to Detroit. 
nebody The gorgeous Aurora Borealis has been a 
Only, lure for scientists and sightseers for genera- 
e back tions; nevertheless from a practical point of 
got to view Norway has too much daylight in sum- 
"ink by 9 mer and too little in winter. Yet seed time 
and harvest come in their appointed time, 
, where [i and the climatic vagaries serve a purpose, 
ably on HM for the long hours of sunlight speed up the 
ful plat i growth of vegetation. Contrary to the im- 
_ B pression of some that only reindeer can thrive 
I had Hin the Arctic regions, dairy farming is quite 
1 Larri- @§a flourishing enterprise even in northern 
There's i Norway, and the country is dotted with little 
| feet— JM farms snuggling in the lee of the mountains. 
Among the country folks the picturesque 
ie map MBnational costume is still in vogue and a 
nore aS 9§ wedding party in a rural district is something 
| some- Tito see, especially the bride with her crown 
which spreads away from the head like the 
Good! J rays of the Borealis. 
sase the Tradition and natural conditions have 
2 pump ## made of the Norwegians an outdoor people; 
a people of exploring mind—faring forth into 
a cold MJunknown regions rather than withdrawing 
t red. to the student’s laboratory. They have 
ur map, gone down to the sea in ships and have visited 
the earth in its most secret places. They 
ie beau- MBhave given to the world such famous dis- 
rangely. MMcoverers as Nansen and Amundsen. Seven 
s with 4 Mmembers of Commander Byrd’s Antarctic 
by the BB Expedition were Norwegians; the pilot of the 
wiftness Hi Byrd plane that flew over the South Pole 
moment His a Norwegian. 
cries of fi The history of the people of Norway is 
dy could Hone of struggle, privation, endurance and 
oving 2 Mvictorious survival. Their literature, drama 
clothing Hand music reflect their combats with the 
red and MMziant forces of nature, and they have given 
f us such immortals as Ibsen, Bjornson, Grieg 
accusing ##—to mention only those whose names fly to 
Brede’s MMthe tip of the tongue. Today Gustav Adolf 
e heem. @§Vigeland, son of Norway and master sculptor, 
us, “he fis creating in marble figures an epic of Norse 
rous got fMllife to be placed in the National Park, Oslo 
II alone, ## (formerly Christiania). 
eef any: @ With such an inheritance of resourcefulness 
obchec- and courage the boys of Norway could not 
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help ‘taking to Scouting.” As you know, 
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Boy Scouts of Norway rest on the peak of a snow-capped mountain during a winter hike 


American senior Scout who is studying 
forestry or is working in a branch of the 
timber trade. Two chaps here are looking 
for friends who are specializing in chemistry 
and geology. A high-school boy, who is 
studying Latin, wishes to exchange letters 
with a boy likewise interested. We can 
always place letters from boys who write 
German, French, or Spanish in addition to 
English. An English Scoutmaster, 24, and 
and English Assistant Scoutmaster, 19, wish 
to form contacts with American Scoutmasters 
or Assistant Scoutmasters. An East Indian, 
electrical engineer, aged 20, wishes a corrie 
whose hobby is motion pictures. Hullo, 
Hollywood! Or New York City will be 


welcome. 


HE SECRETARY’S CORNER: Letters 

from boys who are either temporary or 
permanent invalids will be forwarded to boys 
who will be glad to help in bringing items 
of outside interest to them. Some of the 
most interesting letters that have passed 
through the department have been from 
shut-ins. In fact, some of our wheel-horses 
are knights of the wheeling-chair. 

We wish you all could read some of the 
letters which come to us from other lands, 
could understand how eager these other 
boys are to know you boys here in America. 
They are reaching out their hands, offering 
their friendship to you. Please send us some 
letters that we can send to any port of call. 

As we have repeatedly written, we want 
to use pictures of foreign Scouts on this page, 
but comparatively few such pictures come 
to us, and sometimes those we do receive 
are not sufficiently clear to reproduce well. 
A snapshot is all right if it is a clear, well- 
focused picture finished in glossy black and 
white. Any pictures sent to us will be 
returned, if desired, if the address is written 
on the back. Of course any descriptive text 
which can be sent with photographs will also 
be welcome. Mail pictures to the Secretary 
as one of your good turns, and be sure it will 
be appreciated. 

As you all know, we think, this de- 
partment is conducted for the benefit 
of all boys everywhere. Send for Rules 


















Let’s Get Together, Fellows! 


Here’s a great opportunity to receive one of the 
greatest assortments of reading ever offered. 


Adventuring in the barren wastes of the Arctic and Antarctic regions; on the battle fields 
of the World War; through the mysterious lands of the Far East; amidst the cow towns 
and cattle country of the old West; in the jungles of Africa; on the great plains of the 
Canadian Northwest—all around the world. 


Sporting through the months in all lines of sports with famous coaches and star players 
of the day—baseball, track and field, tennis, golf, aquatics, football, basketball, etc. 





Achieving through departments on aviation (model airplane building) how-to-make, 
how-to-do, handicraft, photography, radio, stamp collecting, puzzlecraft and contests. 


The biggest bargain in reading ever offered — 
BOYS’ LIFE and OPEN ROAD each for a year, only $2.20. 


ATTACH $2.20 Mail Today Sure! 


(money order or check) 


Fill in the Coupon 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which please send Boys’ Lire and Open Road for Boys, 
each for one year, to: 


POPPE S ESE EH HEHEHE EEE SEES HEHE EEE EOEEBEEerene & 


Canadian Postage, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 
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comedies and dramas in one, two FS HI-FLIER 
and three acts, with large or small y anil, 
casts. Easily staged. Many have re- 4 HI-FLIER / Ki 
ceived prizes in national contests. 2 10¢ Y 
Write today for free catalogue. It 7 KITES | Aipher 
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THIS BOOK 


tells you how 


Doyou know how to build 
a workbench, how to 
carve wood, how to 
sharpen all your tools? 
The Stanley Book No. 
157h ‘How to Work with 
Tools and Wood” tells you how to do : 
these and hundreds of other things with tools, 
176 pages of information for anyone interested 
ina ad workshop. Send only $1.00 for a copy. 


Costs only 





-have fun with 
B str erat 


Surprise your friends with magic 
hemical tricks; make ink, dye cloth, 
write secret letters with invisible ink, 
pour colored liquids from a pitcher of 
plain water! All these and more 
chemical stunts can be done with 
CHEMCRAFT Junior. It’s a 
heap of fun and shows you use- 
ful things to do. 

° 

ne 


to every bey, who writes 
new. ntains chemical 
nformation and new trick: 

and stunts to do at home. 
Write for your copy now. 


The Porter Chemical Co. 


ay 88 East Washington St. 
Hagerstown, Md. 









Tue Srantey Rute & Lever Prant 
New Britain, Conn. 


B242R STANLEY TOOLS 


Moulds to cast_Lead Soldiers, In- 

dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 

, ete, po. 235 ope Pnscy 5c Stamp 
or Illustrated catalogue. 

UG es BM poh preefilcn. vores e-Fery | HENRY SCHIERCKE, Dept, BL.1 

IEifT® tails, The KELSEY Co.,¥-71,Moriden,Conn. | 1994-72nd St. Seoctaye, N.E. 


Corner Your Pictures-aibum 
where keep them safe and 





























Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, burn- 
ing, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Caticura Ointment 


Price 25e. Sample free of “Cuticura,” Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 





and Membership Card. 














400 Dept. 14P, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 
SNAPS SNAPS 


300 Different Foreign Stam 
Offer No. 13 60 ‘Different U. S. including 1 and $2 
values ALL FOR 2: 
N 2 100 Ditterent Foreign Stamps from 
er NO. 2 100 Different Foreign Countries, 
including Aisin, Asia, Australia, Europe, West Indies, 
tc, foe sale St Album. idi: paces for 
amp + prov 8 
Offer No. 3 Fond 2400 stamps, with 70 700 ye 
acket of 500 erent stamps. sta 
nilli millimetre — All for only 50c. A "Bie Be Bargain. 


GIVEN With each order we aw our pamphlet which 
tells you “How to 





ake a Stamp Collection 
also price list of albums, supplies and hun- 
brcde of BARGAINS in sets and packets. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co. 
Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over fl — 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest 
on earth; 1 airplane os: 3 triangle stamp; packet 
Hungary . Ly . pee gauge; and last, but ce. leat 
a vest pocket st t boo in which to keep your duplicates 
The big $ q- ay — for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous Quick Approvals. 

D. M. WARD 

605 Pierce Street, 


pice Gag List List 
U7: GIVEN N \ 


Also full illustrated 2 .. otete, indispensable for 
identifying U. 8S. stam 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., ey Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 


ICELAND AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 
Scarce Iceland triangle (eagle and monepiane). also 5 
set Sudan (Camel Corps), set map and ship stamps, 
big — Albania, Deccan, Niger, Bosnia, seampe,, SC 
and = ers, all for only 5¢ with illustrated ‘lists and ap- 
prov: 

PATAPSCO STAMP CO., Box 26B, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 


VARIETIES 

ALL birr. STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


1. on approval sheets sent with each order. 
Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


100 to tng stig Yor oop anecre GIVEN 


approvals and lists. 
Approval ks on United state *pritish Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


150 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 


to a nyoue asking for our approvals. Also largest 
list of Packets published 


COLUMBIA STAMP CO. 
7618-85th Road Woodhaven, N. Y. 


30 Diff. Canada By Airmail Only 15c 


to approval applicants or with 25 Airmails only 52c. 
Beautiful lists given. Our list includes 350 different 
5 goes in packets at 10c per country. Specials: 500 
diff. 2 1000 dint 75e; 2000 diff. $2.50. 


weevomia Stamp COMPANY, LONDON. 2, CANADA 


GIVEN 100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 


1 f 
and "nak 10 ryt Fa 
B. L. BADGER “STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Gary, Indiana 























Box 64 
Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 

BOYS! ng 5c se copeere applicant. If If 
album, Jerforation mane and a big bargain list 


without extra charge. Stamp albums 1lé6c; ic; 5, 
spaces $1.50; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8. $1.15. 


Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


pulse flgentimaresnaiy tetertion tana” cae 
} airmail oats er oe x est fogablte on ) earths i 
~ N e — Travancore > 

Dutch te. — \- 
4 Indies. dies, ¢ +e eitive oe ize pe approval apne. 
ANCHER’ STAMP co., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


























AD ‘China Wild Goose 
| RG . pecial delivery stamp 
| N el: 9 Value 75c) for only 5c 
approvalapplicants. 

miy one toa Customer. 





Supply Limited — Positiv 
WESTERN PH PHILATELISTS, “e024 Harper Ave. B22, CHICAGO 


GENEROUS OFFER 


in fine real honest to goodness BRITISH COLONIES, ioctiaedin the 
Card to get kind; for i tance sta f re 
NO. BORNEO. JOHORE. TRENGCANG: RREANTON con RaEAR 
rs 





umber of o . This wil eve i << b. of the moet satiety 
ases Aaa wae) e money. All for only Toe’ te appro’ 
applicants. wn.  KOLBERG, 300 Broad St., Beverty, 





And WONDER, ket of 

nd cng - pac 4 2 dif- c 

Sco Congo 

, ail for bc, with apparels ani hie 
Menument Stamp Co. 


- aan te Ma 


STAMPS 205,Cuing, Beret bee 

tionary .- 4, ~ 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp FX, over 500 illustrations, 
with da poe of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 

iée., Se, 35, A. BULLARD & CO., 











Illustrated Stamp Tacos 


= Bip. Guide 10c. fe acres: 446 ~~ aot AS, 
porters: album man: 

and a collection of 100 Stamps...... 20 
Large 6x9 in. illus. album. me colored cov: 


bandso: 
comoletely indexed, evaces tor nearly 2500 stamps, ‘To | 


sakes. only. Act 
OHIO STAMP CO,, Publisher, Box 2498, Cleveland, Ohio 





Stamps priced 4c, %e, Ie, etc., on our approvals, 


If you have under 15000 var. y 
collection by buying from our low ze J A, up a fine 


Dandy premium given to approval abblicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., B. L., Fernandina, Florida 








CURIOUS set of 6 diff.; BIG- ILLUSTRAT- 
ED PRICE LISTS of “AIR MAIL, COM- 

and FICSORIAL sete. PRE- 
2c postage please. 


~ PENNA STAMPCO. GREENSBURG, PA. 
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JT WAS a bitter cold afternoon and our boys 

stopped in at the empty rooms of the 
Franklin Stamp Club. One of the boys 
turned on the heat, and the place was soon 
comfortable. 

Harry, pencil in hand, was very much 
absorbed in adding up a list of figures. 

“Make it snappy. How much?” Bob 
urged, looking over his shoulder. 

he sum in question was a list of Spanish 
issues for 1930. First in order was the Rail- 
way Congress Issue, twenty varieties; then, 
the Goya set of thirty-one, followed by the 
Christopher Columbus Issue of thirty-three, 
and the Spanish-American commemoratives, 
twenty-five. Regular issues, eight. 

“Don’t forget the Philatelic Congress and 
Exposition,” Phil suggested as he glanced 
over the list. “Seven more varieties.” 

Harry announced a total of one hundred 
and sixteen, and banged his fist on the table. 
“‘Suppose every country in the world turned 
‘em out like that. What would become of 
phiiately?” 

“Fortunately, they don’t, though Italy 
and Portugal are not far behind,” said Bob. 
“* At least we must admit the Spanish stamps 
are handsome in design. We think the cata- 
logue ought to leave out all unnecessary 
issues, but there are others who believe every 
stamp that has done postal duty should be 
recorded and so the governments behind 
these issues that are on sale for only a day 
or two, or are very much limited in quantity, 
take good care to have a few stamps used. 
The publishers of Scott’s Catalogue find it 
difficult to please everybody. One European 
government threatened suit because its issues 
were not listed regularly. No one has to 
collect a stamp he does not approve of. 
Some years ago a group of prominent dealers 
and collectors formed a committee to sepa- 
rate good from bad, and they began with a 
certain Portuguese set which they con- 
sidered speculative. What was the result? 
A shrewd dealer, not a member of the com- 
mittee, bought up practically all of these 
stamps then in the market, and finally realized 
a handsome profit. The five highest values 
of the set now catalogue fifty-eight dollars. 
Even the governments we regard as most 
reliable, the United States and Great Britain, 
are sometimes open to criticism. How about 
our Zeppelin air mails? For sale until a 
certain date, and then all remainders de- 
stroyed. Why were they not turned over 
to the Philatelic Department of the Post 
Office at Washington? Remainders of other 
issues are disposed of in that way. A long 
series of twenty-four or five values is now 
under consideration to set forth the life of 
George Washington, and collectors are not 
likely to object because the stamps are en- 
tirely unnecessary. The catalogue publish- 
ers leave the decision to collectors. Rankly 
speculative issues are so designated. The 
line between is a very delicate one, anyway, 
and is a matter of individual judgment. I 
have my own particular black list. Yours 
may differ.” 

“Bob is right,” Phil decided. ‘“‘The aver- 
age collector has only one thought in mind. 
That is to fill all empty spaces in his album. 
I am not interested in the stamps of every 


"3.| country, so I rule up my own pages and 


make my own book. Patent covers to hold 
the sheets may be bought in most any 
stationery store.” 

““What are you going to do about the 
manuscript provisionals from Lord Howe 
Island?” Harry asked. “It is only fifty 
miles from Sydney, Australia, and has one 
hundred and eleven inhabitants. An in- 
crease in the internal postal rate of the 
Commonwealth from one and a half to two 
pence found the little island post office short 
of twos. The only stock on hand, ‘Sturt,’ one- 
and-a-half-penny | stamps, were surcharged 
in pen and ink, ‘2d.! Paid P. M. L. H. I.’ 
During the four weeks, from the first week in 
August to September, approximately one 
hundred and twenty of these provisionals 
were used. Then a supply of the regular 
twos arrived.” 

“Tt sounds all right to me,” said Phil, 
“but is a practical certainty none of the 
hundred and twenty will come our way. I’m 
not going to put the empty page in my book.” 

Bob turned to new issues. “The yearly 
ae juventute set of four values has arrived 

rom Switzerland, and this time the coats-of- 





arms are named, saving me a lot of trouble, 
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as I spent hours at the library looking up the 
others. On the five centimes, green, is 
Fribourg in the canton of Fribourg; ten, 
maroon, yellow, vermilion and black, Alt- 
dorf in the canton of Uri; twenty, vermilion, 
green, yellow and black, Shaffhausen in the 
canton of Shaffhausen, and the thirty, a 
larger horizontal oblong with a portrait of 
Jeremias Gotthelf, 1797-1854; in the back- 
ground, a farmer with a scythe over his 
shoulder beside a woman on what appears 
to be plowed ground. This is the seventeenth 
of these sets. Netherlands has also issued 
her annual charity child welfare set of four 
values. The designs are by André van der 
Vossen and characterize child life in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. They were on 
sale from December 10th to January 9th. 
Latvia’s charity set has ten values, all very 
large in size. The one plus two santimi has 
the double-barred cross and two common 
pasture daisies known in Latvia as the Balta 
puke; four plus eight, a shining cross, the 
seated figure of a woman in a field and a 
scroll with the letters, L. T. A. B., trans- 
lated as Latvia Tuberculosis Association; 
five plus ten, a portrait of the past President, 
Gustave Semgals; six plus twelve, old 
twelfth-century Powder Tower in Riga; ten 
plus twenty, portrait of Latvia’s first Presi- 
dent, Jahnus Tjchakste; fifteen plus thirty, 
a different arrangement of cross, daisies and 
initials; twenty plus forty, portrait of the 
present President, Albert Kwieses; twenty- 
five plus fifty, tuberculosis hospital near Riga. 
Daisies are again used to advantage in the 
design. Thirty plus sixty, portraits of the 
three Presidents with the coat-of-arms of the 
central one now in office; a very attractive 
series.” 

Phil mentioned a pair of Japanese stamps 
showing the Meiji Shrine, the issue com- 
memorating the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication; one-and-a-half sen, green; three, 
orange. A Greek stamp has been shown 
depicting the Monastery of Arcadi with 
snow-capped Mount Ida in the background. 
A portrait of a monk is at the right, sur- 
rounded by an oval wreath. The value, 
eight drachmas, is the rate for registered 
foreign mail. Engraved and printed by the 
Bradbury, Wilkinson Company of London, 
England. 

Phil called Bob’s attention to Luxemburg’s 
yearly charity stamps, this time a likeness of 
the infant, Prince Charles, the fifth child 
series; values, ten plus five centimes, green 
and olive; seventy-five plus ten, brown and 
green; one franc plus twenty-five, carmine 
and violet; one franc, twenty-five plus 
seventy-five, yellow and bistre, one franc, 
seventy-five-plus one franc, fifty, blue and 
sepia. From Poland comes three stamps 
commemorating the Polish insurrection of 
1830. The design shows the white eagle of 
Poland, and two soldiers in the uniform of the 
period, with bayonets at the advance. Now 
that the revolution has come to an end in 
Argentina, a commemorating lengthy set 
has been prepared of eighteen values up to 
fifty pesos, a record denomination. The 
latest Sinking Fund issue from France con- 
sists of three values, forty plus ten centimes, 
cerise; fifty plus twenty-five, gray brown, and 
one franc, fifty plus fifty centimes, violet. 

“Did either of you fellows see the ‘Foreign 
Stamp Contest’ that was running in the 
Evening World of New York?” Harry asked. 
“‘Three stamps were divided into three parts 
each, and then mixed up and reassembled, 
and the puzzle was to put them back in their 
proper places, and also to identify the coun- 
tries. For the first series, Greek, Bavarian 
and Portuguese stamps were selected. First 
prize was a package of two thousand varieties, 
second prize, to twenty-six winners, a stamp 
album, a hundred foreign stamps, one pack- 
age of a thousand stamp hinges and a magni- 
fying glass; third prize, to two hundred and 
fifty-five winners, an album and a hundred 
foreign stamps; and fourth, to a thousand 
winners, a hundred foreign stamps.” 

“The new Harding one-and-a-half-cent 

stamp was reengraved in order to provide a 
more satisfactory likeness of the late Presi- 
dent than that used on former issues, against 
which some criticism was directed. The new 
stamps conform in general style and quality 
of workmanship with the other stamps of 
the Presidential issue.’ I’m quoting this 
from the Post Office Department’s advance 
announcement,” Phil stated. 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


SCOTT’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, 
OF SETS, SCOTT SEALD PACKETS, 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES AND AC. 
CESSORIES, FREE ON REQUEST. 

MANY NEW ITEMS AND PRICE 
CHANGES. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW, 
ALSO A FREE SAMPLE COPY OF 
SCOTT’S MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
THE MOST ENJOYABLE PHIL. 
ATELIC MAGAZINE. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
Member A. S. D. A. 
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big illustrated catalogues to approval appli- 
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| EARL T. TYLER 


DIFFERENT, Egypt, China, etc; Pert 
Gauge; and 10 Diff. AIRMAIL. Stamps, all 
or 15¢ to approval a pppticante cal, -, &. Write at 
once and we vill include mint 19 tamp. 


ARROW STAMP CO. 
Box 204, Hackensack, N. J. 
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TRI ANGLES Eight different triangle stamp 
including Guatemala (world’s 
smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. Only 
10c to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


“BOY KING’ AND G i V E 


TRIANGULAR PKT. 


This is the finest offer we have ever made and 
one you should not miss. Over 110 all different 
stamps, ae a pair of beautiful portrait 
stamps of the world’s youngest ruler. Interesting 
stamps from Cuba, India, Koltarsasag, obsolete 
Ceylon, Egypt, long set of surcharged issues. 
Over 50 mint’ and a rare triangular stamp. 
South African Union, Argentina, Poland. Alli 
absolutely given. Send 5c (stamps) for postage 
requesting Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, - 


$5.00 VALUE for 10c! 


Set of genuine rare Hejaz 
stamps; dif. Venezuela; 
packet 55 dif., including Persia 
airmail (as illustrated), Pana- 
ma “map’’; scarce Red Cross; 

e Iceland (scenery), etc. 





Liverpool, Eng. 








big outfit TODAY! 
Value $5.00!—for only 10c to approval applicants! Act! 
PETERS STAMP CO. Gibson City, Ill. 
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Nyassa triangles, the world’s most 

popular set; 9 stamps comprising 

giraffes, zebras, ships, etc., only 

15cents toapproval applicants. 

CONTINENTAL STAMP CO., 

4310 BrandywineSt.,N.W., Washington 
Sold only 


ALL DIFFERENT cid oly Sc 


to “‘approval’’applicants. 
‘ 0 all different 


30 **300 stamps,”’ but 


stamps. 1000 hinges 1oc. 3000 hinges 25c 
KENWOOD STAMP CO., 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif. 


100 °srames§. GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO, 
B, 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 





Stamps 








Rare tiny ‘‘Quetzeal Bird’’ triangle stamp (the world’s tiniest 

triangle) is included _in our bargain outfit containin big 

packet ERITREA, LIBIA, JAVA, KENYA, UGANDA. Va ° 

. NATAL. VICTORIA, etc.; also a set of airmails, 
i ° trated lists, and others—all for 5c 


WoRLD’s TINIEST TRIANGLE! 5 





500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


4 Diff. Stamps. ---10¢ 1000 Diff. Stamps... ..90c 


+. ..206 1000 Hinges 
PACKET PRICE LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


100 °Srames’ GIVEN 








The Camper of the 
Rapidan 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Coolgardie, the mining town, was built mostly 
of unpainted boards and corrugated iron and 
burlap. There were water stations, where 
water that was drinkable could be bought 
for five or ten cents a gallon. Camels brought 
from the desert of northern Africa and Arabia 
were used for transportation. In the bush 
there were lizards and dwarf kangaroos. 
The natives were bushmen, small like the 
dwarf kangaroos. 

Here both Hoover, the camper, and 
Hoover, the business administrator, had a 
chance for further growth and development, 
with the administrator-Hoover getting a 
little of the best of it. There was mining 
equipment to be bought and installed, living 
quarters for laborers to be set up, labor prob- 
lems involving thousands of workers to be 
settled, questions to be taken up with the 
government authorities. 

Hardly more than a year of this before a 
new opportunity came along—an offer from 
the Chinese government as mining adviser 
and Director General of Mines. 

The entire scene changed again. Both 
Hoovers went forward once more. The 
camper Hoover made trips from Peking into 
Manchuria, Mongolia, the mountains of 
Chihli, Shantung, and Shansi. There were 
camps and camp trips, stops at Chinese inns, 
travel by horseback and canal-boat and cart. 
The administrator Hoover reported on the 
mineral deposits and managed the trips and 
advised the Chinese government officials and 
received a good fat salary, almost equal to the 
$15,000 and expenses he had been getting 
during the last months in Australia. He hada 
staff of five assistants. He was twenty- 
seven years old. 

From there on the story moves rapidly. 
The terrible Boxer uprising put an end to the 
Chinese job. Hoover became a mining ex- 
pert and consultant for firms operating all 
over the world. His headquarters were 
England and America. He started in mining 
iron and copper with new methods on the 
western slopes of the Ural Mountains be- 
tween Russia and Asia. He located lead and 
zinc and copper and antimony deposits on the 
Malay peninsula. He investigated ore 


HARFORD STAMP CO. 
Waldorf, Charles County, Md. 
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YOU HAVE TRIED THE REST 


NOW TRY THE BEST 


Stamps and packets for the beginner and advanced col- 


lector. Price list for the asking. 
A. J. KOENS 


700 George Street 


Norristdwn, Pa. 





LARGE BALTIC PACKAGE 


toc to ap- 


DANZIG, MEMEL, FINLAND, etc. 
proval applicants. 

PALM STAMP CO. 
141 N. Gay St. 


Baltimore, Md. 










STATES (earl ues, 
memoratives etc.) and 10 CAN- 


ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big iliustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


AW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 
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The usual things 


IT IS DIFFICULT to imagine the world 
today without some of the things that 
make our living in it so pleasant and 
comfortable. How naturally we lift 
the telephone receiver, step into an 
automobile, and look for the news of 
the world in the newspaper and maga- 
zine—every day of our lives. 

Another of these usual, invaluable 
things, accepted as part of the routine 
of existence, is the guidance given by 
the advertisements in supplying our 
wants from day today. Weread them. 
They help us to save time and money. 
And our lives go on—more easily and 
more fully. 

The advertisements suggest ways in 
which we can get things we want with 
the eatest possible satisfaction to 
ourselves. They tell us of new con- 
veniences and-comforts of which we 
would not otherwise have known. They 
help us to get down-to-the-dollar satis- 
faction. They assure us of proved values. 
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deposits in the southern Alps for the Italian 
Government. He reclaimed marsh land along 
the Sacramento River in California. He set 
up the Broken Hill Zinc Mills in Australia. 
He developed zinc on the other side of the 
world, near the border of Turkestan. He 
traveled and observed and “‘discovered” and 
“located” and decided, in South Africa, and 
Central America, and on the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. 

Gradually, I reckon, the administrator 
Hoover came more and more to the front, as 
world affairs demanded him. But the other 
Hoover, the camper, the pioneer Hoover that 
made the other possible, has remained alive 
and sturdy, even if at times, unseen beneath 
the surface, but it is, I think, because of the 
underlying, outdoor Hoover, this Hoover of 
the trees and mountain-streams and deserts 
and stars, that he enjoys, as President of the 
United States, a devotion and allegiance from 
those intimately associated with him such as 
few people ever receive. 

So, to assist and minister to the President 
of the United States, the Administrator 
Hoover developed for the camper Hoover the 
mountain paradise on the Rapidan, only a 
few hours from the Capital. 

On Friday afternoon, as soon as summer 
comes, the two Hoovers leave Washington 
together. If you looked through the window 
of the automobile you would possibly only 
see one of them; I think it would be the 
administrator. But they would both be 
there, really. And they would be very, very 
tired, too tired to want to talk. 

Friday night, with the mountains around 
them and the roar of running water in their 
ears, they rest, and on Saturday morning the 
camper Hoover gets up and goes fishing. 
Maybe he takes the administrator along 
with him; I do not know. But it is good 
medicine for both of them. They begin to 
perk up quite a good deal. You'd hardly 
know them for the same fellow who was so 
tired the night before. 

Sunday is still better. They both feel like 
a different person. It seems almost as though 
the camper Hoover would never have to be 
pushed underneath again. 

But Sunday night they go back to Wash- 
ington, and Monday morning the adminis- 













trator takes hold again. 
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Writing Your Name 
and Address Means 


Dollars to You! 


Right now there’s a chance 
for you to add to your spend- 
ing money allowance. There 
isn’t a boy in the country 
who wouldn’t want $5- 
$10-$15 or $20 more a 
month to spend. 


That’s why thou- 
sands of fellows your 
age constantly keep 
in touch with Jack 
Gardner. 


They know 
what it means 
to them. 


Get a good start 
toward that 
extra money. 
Take your pen 
in hand, fill in 
the coupon and 
mail it today, 
sure. 


3 
7 








Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGA 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: \ 


I want to add to’ my spending money allowance. Please 
send me a spare money earning outfit. 
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Enjoy Skiing & 
sn oath aosakele 


NORTHLAND «, 
SKIS \ 


Best on the levels, 
fastest on the hills, 
surest on the jumps. To 
excel in skiing, choose 
Northlands as your per- 
sonal skis. Write for free 
booklet. ‘‘How to Ski."’ 


— 






"NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World's largest Ski Mfrs. 


1 Merriam Pk., St. Paul, Minn. 




















It’s real 
fun to build 
things, make models, 
; fix feraltares or do ANY 
wood-working job, when you know 
the EASY, ways to cut and fit 
24 types of joints, shown in this 
book. » photos and clear 
instructions will soon teach you to 
‘| do home carpentry like an expert. 
» Home Workshop Manual 
It is amazing how much practical 
information is packed into 32 pages! Tells how to plan a home 
Ses: - gives lists of toolsfora smal l,medium or large 
bene . shows how to 
ie work-benches, saw-horses, tool box and wall cabinet. 
Also, tells where to obtain job plans to build 200 things for 
home, lawn, garden, sports, farm, etc. Book costs a dime; worth 
dollars to every tool user—young or old, amateur or expert. 
Just send 10c to E. C. ATKINS and , 413 S. Ilineis 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana. (‘The Silver Steel Saw People.”) 




















FLAGS— BANNERS 


We specialize in the manufacturing of 
Banners, Flags and Emblems for Scout 
Troops. 

Our complete Catalog mailed on request. 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & 
DECORATING COMPANY 


2609 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











FREE CATALOG 
Either pin. silver plate: +-35fea 
Sterling silver or gold plate «+--+ SO fea 
for2 colors enamel, any 3 or4 letters & dates 
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THIS MAGAZINE HAS 
SOME INTERESTING NEWS 
AsouT OLD FRIENDS OF YOuRS 


WHENEVER you find an item about 
some one you used to know, or see the 
picture of a once-familiar place, there’s 
an extrathrillintheday. Fading mem- 
ories grow bright...in a flash you 
begin to “remember when—” 

Actually every magazine you read is 
full of good news about friends of 
yours... friends that come into your 
home every day to help get the work 
done... friends you take with you 
when you go out... friends that make 
life easier, brighter, richer. 

These friends are the foods, the 
clothes, the furnishings—the many 
modern comforts you meet in the ad- 
vertisements. You know them well... 
know how they look and what they can 
do. Naturally you like to read all the 
news about them, for even old friends 
are constantly changing, growing more 
oe offering new ideas. 

Advertisements bring you fresh and 
reliable news of things you could 
hardly do without. Form the good 
habit of reading them thoroughly every 
day. Watch them for news of” your 
friends—old and new. 









| who could swim was a Girl Scout. 
| deavored to-assist two of the girls but was 











BOYS’ LIFE 


THE SCOUT WORLD 


Although it was a warm summer day, the 
water was extremely cold. No other help 
was at hand. The only person in the boat 
She en- 


exhausted by the time Scout Lydick reached 
her. He relieved her of her burden and 
while trying’ to swim with the children to 
shore, encouraged the older girl forward 
An oil can flogting from the sunken boat was 
used as a partial support until he could get 
all three to shore. 

In the meantime Scout Lew Cochran 
dived after several of the struggling children. 
He raised no fewer than four from beneath 
the surface, managing to keep all afloat. 
His younger brother, Jerry, dived after a 
small child who had disappeared. With 
difficulty he brought her to the surface and 
started toward shore. In the meantime two 
other Boy Scouts on shore had seen the 
disaster. They plunged into the water and 
released the raft, which they started to push 
toward the’children and the three boys. At 
about the same time an Indian guide who 
had heard the screams, got out his skiff and 
went to the aid of the struggling children 
and their rescuers. With his aid the Scouts 
helped the children into the boat. 

The National Court of Honor in awarding 
medals to these three boys, took occasion 
to point out their exceptional coolness at this 
scene of confusion and peril. 

Lester E. Moebius, aged 14, a Second Class 
Scout of Troop No. 68 of Alexis, Ohio, 
rescued two girls, Velva Doris Applegate 
and Virginia Moebius, when both got out 
of their depth while swimming near Toledo, 
Ohio. None of the party except the Scout 
could swim. When he realized their peril 
he went to their assistance, pushing Miss 
Applegate toward shore until he touched 
bottom, and dragging Miss Moebius after 
him. The latter was unconscious when shore 
was reached and was revived by the Scout 
with artificial respiration. 

Edward Walainis, aged 16, a Star Scout of 
Troop No. 18 of New Haven, Mich., saved 
Ella Resmer, aged 14, from drowning in a 
park pool. The boy made the rescue from 
beneath the surface in cloudy water, diving 
until he reached her, and then brought her 
to shore. 

Russell Mason, aged 17, an Eagle Scout 
and a Sea Scout, a member of Troop No. 13 
of Jackson, Mich., rescued Mrs. W. Norman 
Graham and her six-year-old son, Stephen, 
from Lake Michigan. The child slipped from 
a raft into the water and the mother plunged 
to his aid. Both were helpless. Scout 
Mason, hearing their cries, leaped into the 
water; both the mother and the child had 
been carried by the current some distance 
from the raft. The Scout first rescued the 
little boy and then Mrs. Graham, who had 
lost consciousness. He brought her safely to 
shore and applied artificial respiration until 
she had recovered. 

Certificates of Heroism were issued to the 
following Boy Scouts: Harvey J. Donaldson 
and Howard J. Walker of Fultonville, N. Y.; 
Lynn Sorg of Oak Harbor, Ohio; Max Cohn 
of Cleveland, Texas; Emory Johnson of 
Rosholt, Wis.; Earle Hill of Altamont, Kan.; 
Charles Henderson of Parsons, Kan.; Harold 
Wentworth of Corinna, Me.; Edw. 
Ineichen of Rayville, La.; John George White 
of Clare, Mich.; Wilbur Strobel of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; William Allen Raiman of Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Karl V. Abrahamzon of Hawthorne, 
Wis.; Raymond D. Koss of Auburn, Me.; 
Rodney Wilson of Horicon, Wis.; Elwood 
Dee Marling of Belleville, Texas; Charles 
Malcolm, Jr., of Tawas City, Mich.; and 
Robert Helm of Red Bank, N. J. 

The personal letter was sent by the 
National Scout Commissioner to Robert 
Sears of Marblehead, Mass. 


Four New Merit Badge Subjects 


Four new Merit Badges—Citrus Fruit 

Culture, Cotton Farming, Indian Lore, 
and Stamp Collecting—may now be acquired 
by Boy Scouts under our program of Voca- 
tional Guidance. The four badges were 
recommended by the Committee on Badges 
and Awards and Scout Requirements and 
approved by the Executive Board of the 
National Council at its recent meeting. 
With two other Merit Badges—Wood Turn- 
ing and Zoology, which recently became 
available to Boy Scouts, ninety-six ‘subjects 
are now in the Merit Badge program. 

In addition to the action which I have just 
noted, the National Executive Board made 


‘boys. 


(Concluded from page 25) 


several changes in Scout Requirements, one 
of the most important providing that ten of 
the Agricultural Merit Badges be added to 
the list of Merit Badges available to Second 
Class Scouts. This now makes a total of 
forty-seven badges from which Second Class 
Scouts are eligible to select five. The ten 
Agricultural Merit Badges are Animal Indus- 
try, Beef Production, Corn Farming, Farm 
Home and its Planning, Farm Layout and 
Building Arrangement, First Aid to Animals, 
Fruit Culture, Hog and Pork Production, 
Sheep Farming, Soil Management. 

Another action of the Committee, ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, was the 
decision that the mother of a Scout may wear 
a miniature pin of the same rank as that held 
by her Scout son. Thus the mother of a 
Tenderfoot Scout is entitled to wear a minia- 
ture Tenderfoot Badge, and as her son ad- 
vances through the ranks, she will be able to 
note the progress which he makes by the 
insignia she wears. A miniature pin of the 
Tenderfoot Badge has been approved as the 
official Scout emblem to be worn on civilian 
clothing by Scouts and Scouters alike. 

Junior Assistant Scoutmasters have been 
authorized to wear the uniforms of adult 
leaders, with the proper insignia for the 
grade. 

For Sea Scouts a new Quartermaster Sea 
Scout Badge, to be achieved only by con- 
spicuous merit, is provided. It is the highest 
rank in Sea Scouting and can be acquired 
only by a Scout who passes through the 
ranks of Apprentice, Ordinary and Able 
Sea Scout and has reached the age of seven- 
teen. 


Into the Wilderness 
VERY Boy Scout who reads this page 
will, I know, rejoice as much as I did to 
learn of another Boy Scout who has been se- 
lected, because of his outstanding Scout record 
and ability, for a most arduous and difficult 
task. This boy, John Enfiejian, Jr., a 19-year- 
old Eagle Scout of Syracuse, N. Y., is, as I 
write, en route as youngest member of the 
Syracuse University Andean Expedition, 
which will be practically lost to the outer 
world for five months. The expedition will 
be in the back country of Colombia and 
Venezuela, far from contact with the white 
race, studying the Chibchas and Motilone 
Indians, and South American birds, animals 
and reptiles. It expects to return with 
many specimens for the University museum. 
Enfiejian, despite his youth, is an expert 
taxidermist. He will prepare the animal 
specimens which are to be brought home. 
The story of Enfiejian is a story of what 
American opportunity and Scouting will do 
for a boy. He was born in Armenia and 
came to America with his parents when a 
year old. He joined the Boy Scouts on his 
twelfth birthday and at fourteen had earned 
his Eagle Scout rank. He is an Assistant 
Scoutmaster of Troop 31 and for several years 
has been nature instructor at Camp Wood- 
land, the Syracuse Scout camp. Enfiejian is 
a Senior at Central High School and will 
graduate on his return from South America, 
and enter Syracuse University in the fall. 
Two years ago he met Dr. Parke H. Struthers, 
professor of Zoology at the University, and 
served as his aide in a fish survey for the 
Conservation Commission of New York 
State. Enfiejian, because of his interest in 
nature work, early in his Scout days became 
an expert taxidermist and obtained work in 
a taxidermist shop after school hours. His 
competence led Dr. Struthers to select him 
for the Andean Expedition. He plans to 
continue his study of Zoology. 


Christmas Good Turns 


HOUSANDS of families found their 

Christmas dinners in baskets delivered by 
Boy Scouts. An even greater number of 
children are today enjoying Christmas toys 
which they owe to Boy Scouts. Now, more 
than two weeks after Christmas, as this is 
being written, we still receive word of Christ- 
mas Good Turns performed by Boy Scouts 
in all parts of the United States. Thousands 
upon thousands of toys were collected, over- 
hauled and, where necessary, repaired by the 
On Christmas Day these were de- 
livered to needy children by the Scouts them- 
selves or through other agencies. While in 
many instances the Christmas baskets de- 
livered by Scouts were filled by charitable 
organizations, in-not a few cases they were 
the gift of the Scouts themselves. Many 
Scout Troops adopted families for Christmas. 


When ans\,ering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


The list of cities which participated in this 
splendid activity is a long one, numbering 
nearly a hundred, and is undoubtedly only 
a small part of those which actually joined 
in this fine service so unusually necessary 
this year. 

In Washington, D. C., Scout buglers sta- 
tioned in various parts of the city, heralded 
the Yuletide season. Eagle Scout Henry 
Bowles, of Troop No. 17, called on President 
Hoover to present the Christmas greetings 
of Boy Scouts. I regret that space does not 
allow publication of a list of all Scout Troops 
and Scout individuals who participated in 
Christmas Good Turns; all that I can do is 
to list a few of the cities from which we have 
received definite information: Philadelphia, 
Pa., New York City, Wenatchee, Wash., 
Iowa City, Iowa, Birmingham, Ala., Butte, 
Mont., St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., 
Kansas City, Mo., Evanston, Ill, Pueblo, 
Colo., Oklahoma City, Okla., Pasadena and 
Altadena, Calif., Parsons, Kan., Chicago, 
Ill., Toledo, Ohio, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Duluth, Minn., Omaha, Neb., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Phoenix, Ariz. 


Gold Medals for Conservation of 
Wild Life 


TW O members of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica were recently selected as rec ipients of 
the Gold Badge of the Wild Life Protection 
Fund, through its Trustee, Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, and approved by our National 
Court of Honor. The badge is difficult of 
attainment and is given only for constructive 
effort expressed largely in terms of activities 
in the conservation of wild life. Such ser- 
vices must be exceptional in character and 
continue throughout a period of one year or 
longer. Actual results count heaviest in 
measuring the value of the services given. 
One award was made to Harold K. Whit- 
ford, Scoutmaster of Troop No. 472, Man- 
hattan (New York City), sponsored by the 
Kips Bay Boys Club. The second award 
was made to Boy Scout Arnold Taynton of 
Troop No. 1, Matamoras, Pa. Mr. Whitford 
has had a long record of splendid effort in 
the direction of conservation, largely ex- 
pressed through activities in Interstate Park, 
the greater recreation center for New York 
and its vicinity. Scout Taynton, as Assis- 
_ to the Game Warden of Pike County, 
, displayed initiative, diligence and inge- 
as to an unusual degree in prosecuting 
various ways and means to benefit bird and 
animal life within his sphere of influence. 


In Aid of the Unemployed 


IN MANY communities Boy Scouts have 
rendered singular service in assisting the 
regular agencies which are offering relief to 
those affected by unemployment, according 
to inf$rmation which comes to us here at the 
National Offices. We are always delighted to 
learn of these splendid evidences of Good 
Turns for those so greatly requiring assist- 
ance. The Scouts can perform a fine service 
in co-operation with relief organizations at 
this time when help is so greatly needed. 

The Scouts are rendering service after 
school hours, on Saturdays and also occa- 
sionally in the evening after school lessons 
have been cleared away. 

Boy Scouts from Manhattan, a borough of 
New York City, to the number of a thousand, 
were recently mustered to distribute 40,000 
window cards and posters for the Emergency 
Employment Committee. 

In the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn 
where the police contributed large quantities 
of food to needy persons, Boy Scouts assisted 
in making up the packages of supplies and in 
carrying heavier bundles for women re- 
cipients. 

More than 16,000 Scouts in Chicago were 
called together for an urgent Thanksgiving 
service for those requiring assistance. Chi- 
cago Scouts also assisted the Governors 
Relief Commission by distributing printed 
emergency pleas for assistance for the needy 
and unemployed. 

A campaign to collect used clothing and 
shoes in co-operation with the Associated 
Charities enlisted the efforts of 4,800 Scouts 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of the Sea Scout ship Commodore 
Barry of Charleroi, Pa., conducted a city- 
wide canvass for food and clothing. 

In Kansas City, Mo., Boy Scouts made a 
census of their own homes to learn of repairs 
which might require the services of un- 
employed workmen. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


was the only time we ever saw an Adelie 
penguin frightened, but he certainly had 
enough excitement for one day. 

Unfortunately, we never got any of our 
penguins back to America. They couldn’t 
stand the long sea voyage and change of 
climate. 

Of course the great event, for which the 
whole expedition was planned, was the 
Polar flight itself. The final preparations 
took weeks. At last everything was in 
readiness, and on November twenty-eighth, 
at about three o'clock, “‘Cyclone” Haines 
gave an okay on the weather. Commander 
Byrd selected Bernt Balchen to be at the 
controls. Harold June and Captain Mc- 
Kinley took their accustomed posts and 
at three twenty-nine the huge gray plane 
slipped over the smooth surface of the Barrier 
for a run of twenty-two seconds. Grace- 
fully, with a steady rise it glided into the 
blue sky. Brilliant reflections of the sun 
flashed from the metal parts of the plane 
down to us who were anxiously watching. 
The three great motors roared in confidence 
as a warning that at last man was pene- 
trating the vast unknown and its mysteries. 
As the roar droned off into a steady tune, 
the great bird became an indistinct speck in 
the southern sky. The departure left us at 
Little America with a mixed feeling of joy 
and anxiety. We were all very tired from 
the hours of labor we had spent in prepara- 
tion for the flight, and when the plane was 
actually in the air, our weariness weighed 
upon us. However, there were very few 
who turned in. Nearly everyone sat anx- 
iously within hearing distance of the radio, 
listening to the continuous whining sound 
of the plane’s radio that told us all was well. 
Whenever the locked-down key was released 
and the code signals reached us, all was life 
in the camp. Everyone strained his ears 
in breathless silence to catch the first word 
of the messages, interpreted by the radio 
operators. It was a real task for them to 
keep in constant contact with the plane. No 
code messages were received for a long time 
while the plane was attempting to make the 
rise over the mountains nearly fifteen thou- 
sand feet in height, but when finally word 
did come that they were flying over the 
plateau, we were all greatly relieved. We 
learned that they had made a great sacrifice 
in the attempt to clear the mountains. 
Four hundred pounds of food had to be 
thrown out to lighten the plane, and that 
might have spelled starvation had they been 
forced to land. We heard later that as they 
circled and circled, trying to get over the 
mountains, Commander Byrd gave the men 
their choice of giving up the trip or of taking 
a chance and throwing over the food which 
might mean their lives later on. They took 
the chance. It must have given them a 
queer feeling to see their food falling to the 
icy depths beneath them, but with this 
lightening of the load the plane cleared the 
craggy mountain peaks and soared out over 
the vast plateau ten thousand feet above 
sea level. When at last the word came that 
Commander Byrd calculated he was in the 
vicinity of the South Pole, the men in the 
camp could scarcely contain themselves with 
joy. Everyone felt that the dangers were over 
and that the return was merely incidental. 

On the return flight the plane landed at 
the mountains to refuel and arrived back 
at Little America just eighteen hours and 
thirty-six minutes after the take-off. An 
hour before the plane came into sight, we 
at Little America assembled on the landing 
field, gazing intently into the southern sky 
for a first glimpse of the returning plane. An 
excited whoop announced the success of the 
sharpest set of eyes. The glamour of cheer- 
ing rose higher and higher as our gazes 
followed the pointing finger to the tiny 
blurred spot in the sky. The men jostled 
with one another, throwing their hats into 
the air like excited schoolboys after a vic- 
torious football game. The big plane made 
one circle about the camp, then swooping 
down lightly and gracefully, touched her 
skiis to the snow. As the speed of the plane 


The Land of the Monsters 


(Continued from page 23) 


the little party adjourned to the boys’ cabin 
for a “conference,” leaving the whole ranch 
in a state of wonderment. 

The decision reached at the conference 
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On the Antarctic Ice 


(Concluded from page 52) 


slackened, she was again a huge awkward 
creature < poy and bumping along across 
the sastrugi as Bernt Balchen taxied her to 
her mooring place. When the plane came 
to a halt, excited hands jerked open the door. 
With a broad smile Commander Byrd 
stepped from the plane and attempted to 
grasp all the hands that were extended to him 
in congratulations. He was swept off his 
feet onto the shoulders of two men while 
interest was again centered around the plane 
door where Bernt Balchen, Harold June and 
Captain Ashley McKinley came tumbling 
out grinning from ear to ear over their suc- 
cess. They were nearly deaf from the roar 
of the motors, but they forgot this and their 
cramped and stiffened muscles with the joy 
of being safely back. They too were hoisted 
to our shoulders and with the crowds gripping 
their hands and pounding them on their 
backs, they were rushed into the mess hall, 
where George Tennant had prepared a spe- 
cial lunch for them. While they sipped their 
hot chocolate, they answered the excited 
questions of the group that pressed about 
them to catch the thrilling story. They told 
of their struggle to get over the mountains, 
of the vast plateau, and of the new moun- 
tains they had discovered. 

The relaxation soon made them aware 
how tired they were and even though this 
was Thanksgiving day back home, nearly 
every one turned in with the plan that we 
would celebrate in real style the next day. 
We certainly had reason to give thanks. We 
were celebrating the greatest of our successes 
and the thrilling climax of our expedition. 

With the main purpose of the expedition 
successfully accomplished, we had an anxious 
wait of nearly two months, while the City of 
New York, that was to take us back to civili- 
zation, tried to get through the antarctic 
ice pack to reach us. For a time it looked as 
if we would have to spend another winter 
on the ice. But at last she got through to 
us; we broke camp, loaded up, and got 
aboard. It was the nineteenth day of Feb- 
ruary, only two days prior to the first anni- 
versary date of the City of New York's other 
departure, after she had left us on the ice 
the year before. 

It had been agreed that the men in the 
Little America party were to have the first 
twenty-four hours for a vacation so that 
they might read the great quantity of mail 
which had been brought to them. It took 
nearly an hour of standing in line before we 
received our portion of the contents of the 
huge mail bags, and as I started down into 
the forecastle with my bundles, I had my last 
glimpse of the Barrier in the fast disappearing 
Bay of Whales. For a moment or so I had 
a queer feeling of homesickness for that bleak 
continent. It was really a much stronger 
feeling of regret than I had experienced 
when I sailed out of New York Harbor a year 
and a half before. 

Then followed the final months of our 
long, slow sea-journey back up over the curve 
of the world to New Zealand, across the 
Pacific to Panama, and up through the 
Atlantic. At last we forged our way past 
Ambrose Light and into New York Harbor, 
where we lay at Quarantine overnight. The 
next morning we cleaned up and gave our 
jobs over to a paid relief crew which came 
aboard to take our places. Then, through 
the mist and fog came launches and small 
boats with crowds of people and screaming 
sirens to greet us. Out of the air dipped air- 
planes, blimps and, most majestic of all, the 
huge dirigible, Los Angeles. It seemed 
almost too good to be true! 

Screaming sirens, purring airplanes, blaring 
bands and thunderous gunboat whistles filled 
the air so that we could scarcely think. We 
were rushed from our ships into small 
launches to proceed further up the bay. Con- 
gratulations were coming from all sides un- 
heeded by the men, who watched intently for 
the faces of their friends and loved ones. On 
the dock there were happy reunions as every- 
one was pushed and jostled by the crowd into 
one of the greatest parades New York has 
ever accorded to heroes of the hour! 


was for an immediate trip to be made to the 
scene of the diggings. 
“T just had my land surveyed a couple 
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NEARLY AS OLD AS THE BOY SCOUTS 


Every boy wants a Rexcraft . . . HERE’S HOW. 


badge. 


Develop your lungs. 


camp bugler. 


Its easy to play—only five notes to learn. Do it in three weeks. 
Put Romance into your scouting. Become a troop leader. 
code with your pals and send signals for miles in daylight or darkness. Earn your next summer's vacation as 
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look at my stakes and I can show you what’s 
what!” 

“Dugan and his gang may still be out 
there,” warned Rodney. 

**‘So much the better!” was Mr. Fisher’s 
rejoinder. “I'd like another chance to tell 
that old skinflint where to head in!” 

The canyon, however, was found to be 
deserted and the little group of horsemen 
rode down into Rawhide Creek bottom 
which had so recently been the scene of 
feverish activity. 

“The head’s gone!” cried Rodney, the in- 
stant he got close enough to glimpse the 
cliff and the slope which had formerly con- 
tained the great skeleton. Only a hole in 
the ground now bespoke the place in which 
the rock-encased skull had been hidden. 

“‘That’s unfortunate,” observed Professor 
Graham. “I was hoping they had been 
unable to locate it.” 

“They’ve probably shipped it on to 
Great Western University by this time,” 
presumed Rodney, disappointedly. 

“But you fellows say you had carved your 
initials on the stone containing it?” the 
Professor asked. 


“Yes, we did!”’ answered Dave, “and also 
the date!” 
Rodney’s father smiled. ‘It’s just possible 


that this little detail may have been over- 
looked by Mr. Dugan and his cohorts. If so, 
it will provide an interesting piece of evi- 
dence!” 

Bert Fisher, who had been systematically 
striding back and forth in search of boundary 
lines, suddenly exclaimed, excitedly: “‘ Here’s 
my stake right here! See? . And she 
makes a line which cuts that cliff right in 
two!” 

The boys studied Mr. Fisher’s position by 
the almost buried stake for a moment, 
following the imaginary line with their eyes. 

“Tt sure does!” exclaimed Rodney, after 
making his calculation. ‘‘And—and it takes 
in all of that skeleton!” 

** All of it?” chorused Dave and Hugh, un- 
believingly. 

“Not quite all!" prompted Professor 
Graham who had been following the line 
with great care and measuring it off. “Mr. 
Fisher’s boundary line cuts off the tip end 
of the dinosaur’s tail which belongs, in all 
legality, to Mr. Dugan. This tip end of 
the tail, incidentally, is still encased in the 
rock as you can see if you'll look closely. 
They missed it in their haste. But I would 
say, if they will surrender what is rightfully 
ours. ‘hat they would be more than welcome 
t» what remains!” 


HE current issue of the Little Falls 

Weekly Blaze on reaching Mule Shoe 
Ranch, brought a first page story of great 
interest to all. 


COLLEGE TO HONOR 
LOCAL PALEONTOLOGIST 


Degree to be Awarded 
Mr. Dugan at Banquet 


HEAD OF DINOSAUR FOUND 


At a distinguished banquet to be 
held this Friday evening at University 
Hall in the town of Bailey, Great 
Western will honor Cornelius Dugan, 
Paleontologist of Little Falls, with a 
degree, in recognition of his splendid 
work in the field of Paleontology. 

Having discovered the skeleton of a 
huge dinosaur in a cliff near Rawhide 
Creek bottom, some ten days ago, 
which skeleton was complete except for 
the head, Mr. Dugan continued his 
search and just two days ago made the 
skeleton complete by presenting the 
head, embraced in sandstone, to the 
College Museum where workers are 
about the task of separating the skull 
from the stone. 

Noted scientists will be present at the 
dinner, eager to honor the discoverer 
of the first complete dinosaur skeleton 
ever unearthed in the State of Montana, 
and one of the largest ever found the 
world over. It has been identified as 
the Tyrannosaurus Rer. . . . 


“There you have it!’ commented Pro- 
fessor Graham as he read on through the 
two columns of copy which followed. “A 
most complete account with Mr. Dugan’s 
name in practically every paragraph. I 
certainly will relish a face to face meeting 
with this man whom I don’t believe can be 
equalled, pot for his paleontological ability, 
but for his unadulterated brass and gall!” 

“Friday?” exclaimed Dave, wonderingly. 
“Why! That must be. ..! Say! Do you 








suppose it means this Friday—to-night?” 

“*It so happens that I’m a personal friend 
of Thomas Emery, president of the college,” 
said Professor Graham. “He and I were 
colleagues at one time. I’m not anticipating 
much trouble in our getting a hearing.” 

“Gee, Dad! Then you're really consider- 
ing going over to Bailey and taking in the 
banquet?” asked Rodney. 

“Possibly not taking in the banquet,” 
modified Professor Graham, “but we cer- 
tainly have a right to challenge Mr. Dugan’s 
claim to distinction. I know you boys aren’t 
looking for glory. You’ve had your fun 
making the discovery and putting up a 
fight for it . . . but it’s the principle of this 
thing that’s worth defending. 

In less than an hour thereafter, hurried 
preparations for departure left Mule Shoe 
Ranch almost deserted as parties started 
toward the college town of Bailey by auto- 
mobile and by horse. 


DESPITE every effort to reach Bailey 

and, more particularly, Great Western 
University before the banquet should have 
started, Professor Graham, Bert Fisher and 
the boys found this to be impossible. They 
arrived outside University Hall three- 
quarters of an hour after the dinner was 
known to have begun and hesitated, un- 
certain—under the circumstances—as to just 
what action to take. Professor Graham 
detested the limelight, but while there was 
yet time to prevent an undeserved award 
to a man whom he knew to be an impostor, 
he felt duty bound to put the matter up 
to his friend, President Emery. 

“Tl have Tom called from the banquet 
hall, if possible, and explain everything to 
him,” decided Professor Graham, scribbling 
on one of his cards. “He'll no doubt be 
astounded to know I’m in this part of the 
country. But I feel safe leaving this whole 
affair in his hands and abiding by whatever 
course of action he shall think it wise to 
pursue.” 

The man at the door took the Professor’s 
card and disappeared within, after directing 
the group to an ante-room to the banquet 
hall. An anxious five minutes followed 
when the man returned bringing a beaming 
faced gentleman in evening dress who strode 
toward Professor Graham, hand outstretched. 

“Well, Orville!” exclaimed President 
Emery. “Where'd you drop from—the 
sky?” 

“That’s exactly what I did!” laughed 
Professor Graham, as the two shook hands 
cordially. ‘“‘Came all the way from New 
York by plane. Meet my boy, Rodney and 
his two chums, Hugh King and Dave 
Wendell. Also their friend, Bert Fisher! 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. Emery!” 

“I’m sorry to have to be troubling you at 
a time like this,” apologized Professor 
Graham. “But we just learned of this 
banquet a few hours ago and we tried our 
best to get here before it should take place.” 

“But, why? What's the matter? What’s 
happened?’ 

“Just this—the man you are about to 
honor to-night does not deserve the recog- 
nition. These boys discovered the dinosaur 
and secured permission to remove the fossil 
remains from Mr. Fisher who owns the 

roperty. While they were gone from the 
location, Mr. Dugan came across the site 
and carted away all but the head which the 
boys had chiselled from the cliff, and buried 
some hundred feet down the slope. The 
head, as you know, was presented to you 
later for the simple reason that Mr. Dugan 
was forced to search for it.” 

“Incredible!” exclaimed President Emery, 
his face flushing. “Why, Mr. Dugan owns 
the property. He. ..! 

“He may think he owns the property,” 
put in Bert Fisher. “But he bought the 
piece adjoining. I’ve just checked up on my 
Ls aed lines and the skeleton was on my 
land 

“These are serious charges you are mak- 
ing,” said the President, caustically, “I 
hope you are able to sustain them because 
you shall certainly be given the opportunity!” 

“We have brought proof,” replied Rodney. 
““We have photographs of the find, both 
before and after removing the dinosaur head 
from the cliff. But, more important than 
this—our initials and the date of removal 
have been chiselled on the rock containing 
the skull, unless these markings have since 
been detected.” 

President Emery nodded. “It will not be 
hard to determine this. Will you gentle- 
men wait here, please? It’s still about half 
an hour before time for the actual program 
to begin. I'll call the committee of award 
from the hall and we'll go to the workroom 








skeleton.” 


PULSATING moment passed as the 

little group remained in the ante-room. 
Dave, Hugh and Rodney conferred together 
in hushed tones. 

President Emery returned with three 
middle-aged gentlemen, all of whom were in 
evening dress and all of whom looked sober 
enough to be judges. 

“Follow me!” commanded President 
Emery, and led the party down a flight of 
stairs and into a tunnel which connected 
with a number of University buildings, 
among them the Museum. 

“Here we are!” announced the President 
as he disclosed to the group a series of huge 
rocks pean ts the great skeleton of the 
Tyrannosaurus Rex. 

“That’s it!” identified the three chums, 
excitedly. 

“And | here's the rock containing the head,” 
said Rodney, going to another side of the 
workroom and picking it out. 

The committee of award looked on in 
dazed unbelief. This thing seemed just too 
preposterous and too daring for any man to 
attempt. To think that Cornelius Dugan 
even now sat complacently and expectantly 
in the banquet hall, awaiting honors to be 
bestowed upon him! And yet, here was 
about to be presented evidence tending to 
show that...! No, there must be some 
mistake—some terrible mistake! Yet a 
scientist of Professor Orville Graham’s 
reputation would certainly not lend support 
to the contention of these boys unless con- 
vinced of their sincerity and authenticity. 

“Our workers have not yet touched the 
head,” said President Emery. “If your 
markings are on this rock, as you say, will 
you point them out?” 

“We will if Mr. Dugan hasn’t seen them 
first,” assured Rodney, sizing up the stone 
as it rested on a large movable platform. 
“May I pull away this piece of plaster? It 
seems to be loose and, as nearly as I can 
remember, our initials were carved above 
the part where the head was visible. We 
won't disturb the skeleton, sir.” 

“Very well,” approved President Emery, 
as the group gathered around. 

“Let me help you!” volunteered Professor 
Graham, picking up a chisel and hammer 
lying on a nearby bench. 

A few minutes of deft chipping and the 
piece of plaster fell away. Professor Graham 
then brushed off the surface of the rock and 
the boys strained their eyes hopefully. 

“Here!” cried Rodney, placing his finger 
on a certain spot. “‘They’ve overlooked it! 
Here’s our marks! Plain as day!” 

“See, Mr. Emery!” pointed Hugh, greatly 
stirred. “That’s mine!” 

“*And over here is mine!” identified Dave. 

The professors making a close examination, 
gasped their astonishment. 

“You might like to see the photographs 
we took of this skeleton,” suggested ney, 
producing the snapshots and passing them 
over to President Emery. “The date they 
were taken is written on the back. You'll 
see it checks with the date carved on the 
rock. It was while we were gone to call on 
Mr. Fisher, here, and get permission to re- 
move the skeleton from his property that 
Mr. Dugan and his men ran onto our dis- 
covery and did their dirty work.” 

“‘What’s your verdict, gentlemen?” asked 
President Emery. “Do you think this 
evidence warrants our calling Mr. Dugan 
from the banquet and facing him with the 
charges?” 

“By all means!” was the quick reply. 
“We " entdiide do not mean to be enter- 
taining and doing a to a personage who 
now appears to 

“This way!” said President Emery, taking 
Professor Graham by the arm and directing 
the party back through the Museum to the 
tunnel. “Orville, this is a most amazing 
development. Tell me all you know about 
it, won’t you? There are sixty distinguished 
guests in that banquet hall who are going 
to be tremendously upset if these charges are 
substantiated. But I assure you, if Mr. 
Dugan is the impostor you claim, this thing 
will be prosecuted to the limit, no matter if it 
disrupts the whole occasion! Will you 
— kindly wait in that ante-room. 

ll go in the banquet hall and bring Mr. 
Dugan out!” 

While the group were waiting there came 
the sound of familiar voices at the door of 
University Hall, protests being raised over 
the doorman’s refusal to give admittance. 

“But my name’s Henry B. Rowland, sir! 
And this is my wife, Florence! Our car 
broke down or we’d have been here sooner. 


of the Museum and have a look at the 





BOYS’ LIFE 


We're very important witnesses in the 
matter of that stolen whatcha-may-call-it, 
Is Professor Rodney Graham in there and 
his son? I know his boy very well—very 
well indeed. They’re expecting me! Will 
you take them my card, please?” 


PDENERS i in the banquet hall, just starting 

on their dessert course, were caused to 
wonder at the retirement of the committee 
of award from the room, followed some 
minutes later by President Emery’s quiet 
invitation to Cornelius Dugan, guest of 
honor, to slip out with him. 

At sight of the boys and Professor Graham, 
backed up by a grave-faced committee of 
award, the paleontologist of Little Falls 
stopped, open-mouthed. 

“Step in!” invited President Emery, 
“These gentlemen would like a little talk 
with you!” 
¢ San ee Pere we 
started to protest. 

“Yes, step right in!” urged Bert Fisher, 
moving into view from behind the com. 
mitteemen. 

“What you doing here?” demanded Cor. 
nelius Dugan, his face flushing angrily, 

“What is this—a frame-up? Call my men 
in here!” 

“Not just yet!” said Bert Fisher, striding 
to the door and closing it. “You're the man 
we want to see! You're going to have some 
tall explaining to do, friend Dugan, so get 
ready!” 


Dugan 


Accusations were fired thick and fast after 
that with Banker Dugan bellowing heated 
denials. Confronted with the pictures and 
the evidence that he had falsified the date 
of purchase of property which he thought 
had contained the skeleton, Mr. Dugan 
repeated charges of “Frame-up!” 

“ How do you feel about this, gentlemen?” 
cut in President Emery, in an icy tone, 
“Do you feel that Mr. Dugan has satisfac. 
—. refuted the charges brought against 

im? 

““We most certainly do not!” replied the 
committee as one man. 

“Mr. Dugan, under the circumstances, | 
suggest you retire from this banquet, with 
your men, as quietly and as orderly as 
possible,” said the President. ‘Do you 
care to write a confession before you go, or 
would you prefer to receive the undesirable 
publicity which the airing of this matter 
would bring you?” 

OO Bx + OP's - + + no, sir! I'll 
fight this thing! I'll oop suit!” 

“You haven’t a Chinaman’s chance!” 
warned Bert Fisher. “If you know what's 
good for you you'll surrender all claims to 
that skeleton right here and now!” 

Cornelius Dugan, hesitating, strode an- 


grily to the window and glanced out. What 
he saw caused him to stiffen! 
“Grizzly Neck and his gang, eh? More 


frame-up!” 

“‘Hadn’t we better send in word for your 
boys to come out here?” purred Bert Fisher, 
meaningly. 

A moment later a gang of puzzled cow- 
punchers filed from the banquet hall as the 
room buzzed with excited wonderment. 

The table these men had vacated was 
presently filled, however, by a new group of 
cow-punchers who shuffled in minus the 
evening dress, led by an important-looking 
fat man and his dignified but thin-looking wife. 

Outside farewells were being taken of a 
departing paleontologist and his gang who 
were now wrangling among themselves, the 
men claiming that Banker Dugan had 
promised them a bonus for their work which 
had never been paid and demanding their 
money now that Dugan’s duplicity had been 
exposed. 

“You don’t get a dime!” Dugan raged. 
“Not a dime!” 

“Hey, Dugan!” Bert Fisher could not 
resist shouting gleefully after. ‘The tip-end 
of the tail is yours, old boy—dig her out of the 
rock and keep her as a suuvenir!” 

“Now let the banquet proceed!” declared 
Mr. Rowland, as Professor Graham, Bert 
Fisher and the three boys were brought into 
the dining hall and sat at the table of honor 
where extensions had been made to ac- 
commodate them. “Let honor be done to 
the ones that really discovered the Tyranna- 
roarus! The greatest beast that ever roamed 
this great old earth!” 

The dining hall rang with laughter and 
applause. But this applause was as nothing 
compared to that which even permeated to 
the quiet corridors of the Museum when 
President Emery arose and told the true 
story of the dinosaur’s discovery, awarding 
three badly fussed but happy youths scholar- 
ships in Great Western University. 
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John D-------- has almost finished the 
front axle of his coach. He is sand- 
papering, which is the last operation 
Sve assembling. 


Sammy B--------- shaping the Reach, 
the single unit which joins front and 
rear axles, and corresponds to the 
frame of the modern motor. car. 
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William N-------- has finished shaping the front, rear and side panels of 
the Guild Coach, and is now cutting the windows in one of the side panels 


Boys like these will win awards in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
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the The boys who get the good things in life are the ones who finish 

ya everything they start. 

the - . . 

king And that same rule holds good in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 

of a ; 

who Pictured above are a few of the thousands = make sure of having your coach ready University scholarship—or for a trip to 
Jad of boys who are building their Guild model — to submit on time. Detroit with all expenses paid—or for 
their eoaches in the right way. Like all the rest That is the way to qualify for one of the one of the 884 other substantial awards 
been Hof you, these boys are having the fun of — yaluable Guild awards—for a four-year in gold. 

eel. Mecin: a model coach take form in their , Stay with the winners. Get the full 


not Jmland: day by day—the fun of building 


f the some hing. 


benefits from your Guild membership. 
Qualify for an award. 


ared [Blhey know the simple Guild secret of 
uccess. 


If you have a construction problem which 
we can help you to clear up, write to 
Guild headquarters about it. But do some- 
thing on your coach today—every day. 
That is the way to be up among the win- 
ners when the Guild competition closés. 


ac {0 something on your coach every day— 
hat is the surest road to success. That is 
med the way to train your fingers to work 
and f#ccurately and swiftly. That is the way to 
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Official PLUMB 


Peter McLaren is a world-renowned axe expert. In 200 chopping 
contests, all over the country, during the past year, only four men 
have succeeded in cutting a log in double his time. No man has 
approached his chopping time from an even start. 


“TI can shave my arm 
with a Plumb Axe both 
before and after cutting a 
20-inch oak log,”’ says Peter 
McLaren, America’sCham- 
pion Chopper. 









~ Why this 
- Champion Chopper | 


Scout Axe 










Every Scout should own this 
durable leather sheath for 
carrying his Scout axe on belt. 





















“T’ve been competing with the pick of the 
world’s choppers for twenty years,” says Peter 
McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper. 


“*T had to have the toughest, keenest, speediest 
axes on earth, and after trying them all, I adopted 
Plumb Axes... the chopping axes for log 
cutting contests; the Official Scout Axe for other 
demonstrations. 


“The boy with a Plumb Scout Axe in his belt 
is alucky scout. He has an axe made of finest 
steel, hardened and tempered to hold a keen edge; 
tapered to sink deep in the cut, and to clear itself 
instantly. 


“‘An axe with a head toughened for any kind 
of pounding,—with a husky nail slot that draws 
the balkiest nail.’ 


Head won’t fly off 


In addition, the Plumb has a safety feature 


which no other axe contains. You can keep 
the head tight always, just by turning the patent 
screw wedge. 


When chips fly free 


There’s fun in chopping when the chips fall 
fast and the blade swings free: It takes the hard 
work out of chopping kindling, whittling tent 
stakes, building log cabins and signal towers, 
cutting tent poles, clearing away underbrush— 
and a hundred other jobs. 


Be Official 


Own a Plumb Official Scout Axe, always 
recommended by Headquarters, and endorsed 
by America’s Champion Chopper. 

Rust-proof ivory black head decorated in gold 


with Scout emblem; red handle stamped in gold: 
Axe alone, $1.40; with leather sheath, $1.80. 
At any hardware store or Official Outfitters. 
(Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada.) 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Ratchets 
Files Sledges Axes 









There’s a Plumb Axe 
for every chopping need 



















Some amazing chopping feats 
in McLaren’s American Tour 


At Henderson, N. C.—Before two thousand people, 
Billy Alsten, a local contestant, chopped through a 
14-inch pine log in 1 min., 202/g sec. Peter McLaren then 
cut the same log in 50 sec. 


At Selmer, Tenn.—An enthusiastic crowd cheered 
Anderson McDougall as he cut through an 18-inch gum 
log in 4 min., 55 sec. Peter McLaren then amazed the 
throng by cutting the log in exactly 2 min. 


At Center Point, W. Va.—J. Underwood, a well-known 
chopper competed with McLaren here. He cut an1 -inch 
oak log in 3 min., 24 sec. McLaren’s time on the same log 
was 2 min., 20 sec. 


At Caruthersville, Mo.—An 18-inch cottonwood log 
was used for the contest. The best time of all the con- 
testants was 3 min., 40:sec. McLaren then thrilled the 
crowd by cutting the log in 55 sec. 
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